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THE RETURN OF THE PRINCESS. 


PART SECOND. 


x. 


ELL! yes! My romance was folly. You 

do not imagine, I suppose, my terrible 
preacher, that I am not ready to own it, and that 
the wicked turn of my volatile nature does not 
appear to me now as a very imprudent trick. I 
am still alarmed; but, luckily, Prince Charming 
is in ignorance. I was so well concealed that 
a perfect zacognito protects me. What suspi- 
cion could a solitary promenader have but that 
it was one of those accidents the cause of which 
could not be fathomed? As he passed, a sprig 
of jasmine fell at his feet—that was all. The 
walled window, a whisper of the wind among 
the palm-trees, will waft him an adieu. As 
for me, I have enough on hand, I assure you, 
with this great marriage question, to occupy all 
my thoughts. A Turkish wedding, my dear; 
only think of it! Before it, in view of my bad 
education, my father, contrary to all precedent, 
will grant me the inestimable satisfaction of a 
previous interview, when I shall hear—extreme 
happiness !—the voice of my intended husband 
before the wedding day. After that all will be 
concluded. You can conceive that this alluring 
perspective makes me ponder, and I will venture a 
word with my father to hasten his great scheme. 
Here—“ what is written is written "—I await— 
yielding, in spite of myself, to the idea of fatali- 
ty, which seems to impregnate the air of the 
harem like some subtile perfume—the slavery to 
which we are compelled to submit. This bond- 
age takes you, annihilates you—I know not by 
what strange power, swallows up your volition, 
and makes you live indifferent to the present 
hour, which is precisely like that of yesterday, and 
will be the same to-morrow. I am still troubled 
by a thought which savors of remorse, at the 
foolish act of which the memory remains. If I 
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should be the cause of having this unhappy man, 
who doubtless believes himself in safety, de- 
nounced! Discreet as Ali is, to wall up the win- 
dow he had to send people; perhaps they have 
seen him! It is so easy to lodge information! 
If my fatal imprudence has betrayed him! For 
three days I have not been to Adilah’s, and hor- 
rible apprehensions besiege me momently. I 
tremble, as at the approach of a crisis. I could 
never be consoled if I should be the cause of 
misfortune to him. 


What I dreaded has happened. Yesterday 
my brother came to see me, and you may sup- 
pose that, though I was quaking, I concealed my 
alarm, and tried to question him with as much 
indifference as I could command. The return 
of Hassan is no longer a secret: they know he 
is in concealment in Cairo. I was distracted. 
My brother has a heart, but he belongs to this 
Arab court, where a man dreads compromising 
himself. I can not, then, depend upon him to 
warn the unhappy exile. Besides, will Hassan, 
if he is the rash, proud man Ali considers him, 
ever consent to obey an order or yield to fear? 

A wild idea flashed into my brain; I would 
write, and send it to him immediately. Write to 
atman—a stranger—one unknown! Yet should 
I not pay for my heedless mistake by performing 
one of those duties which, though the laws do not 
make binding, are none the less sacred to an up- 
right, honest conscience? Alas! what could I 
do? Powerless as I am, was I not compelled to 
let things work their own accomplishment? Yet, 
when discouraged I tried to be resigned, a re- 
bellious feeling prevented me. It seemed to me 
that I was guilty—guilty of not doing anything ; 
guilty in being silent! The struggle was a long 
one. At one moment my pity conquered my 
scruples; at another, my scruples deadened my 
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pity. To write! I decided to do that, for seek 
as I might it was the only method. At one time 
I thought of sending a message to him; but 
what slave could I send on such an unusual er- 
rand? I can not tell what inner consciousness 
convinced me that I alone would be listened to, 
and obeyed. Ten times did I take up my pen, and 
ten times did I throw it down. After much in- 
decision, and with terror, I resolved. Only an 
anonymous warning was necessary, so I wrote 
these simple lines : 

“A friend knows that you are in peril: 
your presence in Cairo is known. Fly imme- 
diately!” 

Then I called Nazly, and, trusting to her fidel- 
ity, obtained a promise that she would get her 
sister to take it to Hassan’s house. For the sake 
of safety, and to keep my secret better, we agreed 
that Zourah should not know who sent the mes- 
sage, and thus she could not question or answer. 
I felt relieved from a heavy responsibility. Bur- 
ied in his imprudent seclusion, Hassan would at 
least learn that he must be on the alert. I im- 
patiently awaited Nazly’s return. She soon came 
back with the tidings that Zourah had accom- 
plished her mission. 


XI. 


HE has gone; God be praised! . . . This has 
a little lightened this importunate care which I so 
idly caused myself. The day after the delivery 
of my mysterious advice the house was fastened, 
and Nazly’s sister is convinced that the exile had 
flown. I have saved this unhappy man ; and now 
I owe him nothing. I will now relate an incident 
to you which presages storms and tempests. 

My sister Hosnah has returned, and I went 
to make my first visit to her, which I must de- 
scribe in all its details, because it will prove all 
the life and happiness which are in store for me 
through this superb marriage of which the secret 
has never been divulged to me up to this hour. 

It is now three days since, in my elegant cos- 
tume of a sultana, and in a beautiful carriage, 
I left Chimilah, accompanied by Saida, as rich- 
ly appareled as myself. During the drive she 
ayain instructed me upon the ordained etiquette 
at such an important interview; and gave me a 
final lesson on ceremonial and bearing which was 
to be very complicated, for this time I was going 
to encounter the severest traditions of Islam. 
My little step-mother gave me information about 
the members of the family, whom I have never 
seen, and of the various wives of my brother-in- 
law Mustapha, whom I was to meet. Four of 
these wives are as legitimate as my sister Hos- 
nah, in consequence of which I owe them a cer- 
tain respect. 

We had soon crossed the town. 


Situated in a street so narrow that the carriage 
appeared to enter it with difficulty, the palace of 
my sister Hosnah is a marvel of antiquity. The 
family of her husband, a descendant of green 
turbans, inhabited it for eight centuries, during 
which time nothing has been done to alter the 
primitive architecture, nor has more been done 
in the interior than to make requisite repairs. It 
is the only monument of this sort in this country 
where palaces, houses, and gourdzs, all date from 
yesterday. When the carriage stopped, my little 
step-mother ceased her prattling, and became 
very serious under her dourko. The very door 
even of this secular palace has a formidable and 
imposing appearance. The first court was empty 
—a double barrier for all Mussulman houses ; 
then a second court, immense, without trees, and 
with a very high wall, with a well, the marble 
basin of which is green and worn by time. I 
was delighted by the elegant originality, the ex- 
quisite variety, the fantastic and delicate art of 
the windows, those jewels of Arab chiseling, 
those laces in wood, fine as a woman’s veil, 
where the imagination and patience of the artist 
display according to caprice the most extrava- 
gant and the most wonderful execution. The 
immense wall at the rear is bare and flat, without 
windows or the least ornamentation. A single 
door is cut there, closed by a heavy curtain of 
white cloth covered with inscriptions, cut out of 
scraps of various colored silks. It is impossible 
to picture the effect of this brilliant drapery upon 
the discolored gray-stone. This was the entrance 
to the harem. Saida pointed out to the left the 
Selamitk, a separate building where my brother- 
in-law Mustapha lives. On account of this vi- 
cinity, the windows of the harem open on the gar- 
dens on the other side. The curtain is lowered 
when the Aanums are at home, and raised when 
they are out; it is also the custom not only for 
strangers, but even for the domestics, to make a 
long détour when they have occasion to pass this 
mysterious altar. On our arrival, about twelve 
young girls, who were drawing water, took flight 
as swiftly as a flock of pigeons. The doads, who 
had hastened to the carriage, flew as soon as the 
steps were let down; it seemed a general sauve 
gui peut, and one would have supposed we 
brought the plague in our garments. In a few 
minutes the court was empty. Four eunuchs 
then came to meet us, and raised the terrible 
curtain for us. A large granite staircase, lighted 
by colored lanterns, until it was as bright as the 
daylight outside, led to the apartments. At the 
door I stopped amazed. It seemed as if one 
only could know my sister Hosnah when she was 
seen at home. I do not know if her apparel was 
the result of her instinct or her skill. In the 
midst of her slaves, standing in a circle around 
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her, lying on a divan, the mouth-piece of a nar- 
gile between her lips, dressed in a robe of cherry 
satin covered with gems, she appeared to me still 
more imposing than at our first interview. The 
resolution of a fanatic betrayed itself, mingled 
with the gaze of a sphinx. Yet her eyes are very 
beautiful, bordered by a deep circle of kohl under 
their heavy brows, which meet in a black line. 
They fascinate by their magnetic power. She 
took her time to rise; her favorites dashing for- 
ward to support her. Slowly, with her excep- 
tional majesty, she came toward me. 

On the part of an eldest sister this reception 
was a distinguished proof of consideration and 
kindly feeling. I answered in my best style, 
bending to kiss the hem of her robe. While the 
slaves took off my /¢redjé, she said, examining 
my costume : 

“ This is well; you are a thorough Arab.” 

I took a place on the divan beside her. The 
windows of the harem, as I said, overlook the 
gardens on three sides ; they are at an ordinary 
height, but seem very low, the ceiling being very 
lofty, formed like a dome, and decorated in 
squares of porcelain in the most ingenious method 
that Arab art has invented. It is cool to the eye, 
of a refined tone, and deliciously harmonious. 
A gallery in filigree silver runs around the sides 
of the room, with its sides of cedar-wood inlaid 


in pearl and ivory. Here and there on the walls 
were old appliques, where turquoise was sown ; 
in little niches were ¢/agéres holding priceless 
pottery. All around the room was a divan of 
Persian silk, with piles of cushions scattered over 


the carpets. Nothing modern here. The sin- 
gle word Europe causes the eyes of my sister to 
flash. Never had a Christian sullied her door- 
sill; never had an infidel seen her face. Though 
I have profited by the instructions of Saida so 
much, in the midst of a scene so different from 
Chimilah, I felt a little disconcerted. Sitting 
apart, each surrounded by her own group, in the 
midst of a little court, I soon recognized the 4a- 
nums. They came up to me. My little step- 
mother named to me Fatma-Hanum, Khadouja- 
Hanum, Aiss4-Hanum ; this last of very noble 
birth, and scarcely twelve years of age. At a 
glance I decided on the superiority of our recluses 
at Chimilah to these. Ours are great children— 
these have not even gayety. The atmosphere 
of the harem enwraps them in a smiling sort 
of idiocy. Have they souls—thoughts? With 
their large eyes blackened by kohl, they looked 
at me until their curiosity was gratified, then 
they returned to their divans, where, without 
troubling themselves more about me, they re- 
turned to their far niente. A superb creature, 
covered with diamonds, suddenly entered, fol- 
lowed by a group of slaves. Saida whispered in 


my ear that she was the present favorite, and 'I 
should have suspected it from the airs of indo- 
lent superiority with which she received the adula- 
tion paid her. She came up and examined me 
as a rare object, asked me some amiable ques- 
tions, then, carrying her finger to her lips, went 
and seated herself with crossed legs upon the 
cushions carefully arranged for her by the atten- 
dant eunuchs. Arousing me from my astonish- 
ment, Hosnah presented me to some distinguished 
visitors, who appeared to have been invited in 
honor of me. While they were overwhelming 
me with compliments and attentions, my mind 
was absorbed in a study of this extraordinary 
household. These rival Aanums, possessing the 
same rights and titles, concealing without doubt 
atrocious jealousies, and forced to yield to this 
favorite slave whom the caprice of their master 
had placed above them, filled me at the same 
time with shame and pity. My sister Hosnah 
thrones herself in the midst of this, and reconciles 
herself to it, as the most natural thing in the 
world. 

Fashion required that pipes and coffee should 
be brought. I do not know if Hosnah had de- 
sired to dazzle me, or whether this was the usual 
ceremony of the house, but I never saw any 
such pomp nor such solemnity. Thirty slaves 
marched in two lines, clothed like houris, the 
negresses contrasting with the blondes, and 
bringing out their pure pallor; all were young, 
and of a beauty remarkable in its type. At their 
head, the smallest bearing the arphs (the cups), 
the largest following with the waiters, the nar- 
giles, and pipes, then closing the procession two 
Smyrniotes with their long blonde plaits trailing 
on the floor, bearing the cafetzére in the form of 
a censer. Diamonds glistened wherever they 
moved. Instructed by Saida, I made a very good 
appearance. I accepted the arpé and the pipe, 
saluting my sister in Arab fashion, and, drinking 
my coffee, buried in the cushions of the divan, I 
puffed some clouds from my chibouk. An hour 
passed thus. Some of the visitors having taken 
leave, my sister and myself remained together 
alone. 

“Miriam,” she said abruptly, “has not our 
father spoken to you of his great scheme?” 

“ What scheme?” I inquired, wishing to show 
discretion. 

“ A marriage.” 

“ He has alluded to it,” I replied; “ but it is 
still a secret, I suppose ?” 

“ Not to me,” she replied, “for I was the one 
who conceived the idea of this great happiness 
for us all.” 

I could not tell why, but as my sister uttered 
these words I was struck with terror. 

“Do you know the man whom my father 
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destines for me?” asked I, more agitated than 
I wished to appear. 

“ How should I not know Mohammed? He 
is my husband's brother.” 

This unexpected revelation had the effect of 
a thunder-clap. Her husband’s brother! I fore- 
saw for myself, as in a bad dream, this frightful 
life now before my eyes, with its humiliations, its 
immodesty, and revolts; this strange mingling 
of wives and slaves ; this degrading servility from 
which even the title of princess would not be 
able to save me. Was this in reserve for me? 

I returned to Chimilah a prey to the wildest 
terror. My father had scarcely entered the next 
morning when I cried out : 

“It is not true! It is impossible! Hosnah 
has deceived me! Tell me quickly that it is not 
true!” 

“ First tell me'what is not true.” 

“ That you wish to marry me to her brother- 
in-law Mohammed.” 

“ Hosnah is a tattler,” he answered, smiling; 
“ but, since she has told it, there is nothing more 
to hide. But why this look of consternation ? 
You have never seen him. You do not know 
him.” 

“ But what necessity is there for me to have 
known him? It was sufficient for me to have 
been in the household of his brother yesterday 
to terrify me at the idea of a harem like his.” 

“Allah! What know you of it?” calmly 
answered my father. ‘Mohammed has no ha- 
rem, and if he marries you he will never have 
another wife.” 

Though there was much in these assurances 
to calm my liveliest alarm, I did not yield. 

“ But if I do not love him, father ?” 

“Be at ease,” he answered with a smile. 
“ Have I not promised that you shall know your 
husband before marriage? Yet more, I do not 
wish to compel you, my dear child. If Moham- 
med is disagreeable to you—absolutely—well, 
you shall not marry Mohammed. Are you re- 
assured ?” 

What could I answer to words so tender and 
reasonable? He spoke then of the hopes he had 
built on this superb match—one of the finest 
in Egypt—and of the happiness that would be 
mine. Mohammed is thirty. Educated in Eu- 
rope, he is civilized, which accounts for his not 
resembling his brother in anything. A friend of 
the Khédive, and with great influence over him, 
he occupies one of the highest positions at court, 
where his great political ability makes him a sort 
of vizier. My father did not conceal the fact 
that this marriage would be the height of the 
ambition of my family, and he dwelt at length 
on the wondrously influential position I should 
occupy, and the great wealth it would bring me. 


XII. 


I SOON perceived that this great secret of my 
marriage was no longer a secret from any of the 
family ; from my step-mother, Zeinab, down to 
Saida, they never stopped gossiping about the 
happiness in store for me. I discovered it was a 
concerted understanding to assure victory to 
Seigneur Mohammed. Bell even joined the par- 
ty, and, from what Farideh told her, was ever- 
lastingly pointing out to me the magnificent life 
I should have with such a husband. Then, 
some days later, my father came one morning to 
inform me that at noon he would be awaiting me 
in a pavilion which almost joins the Se/amizk. 
At this extraordinary departure from precedent, 
I realized that the first blow was struck. 

“I shall have some one to present to you,” he 
added, with a smile. 

This news threw my entire house into confu- 
sion. 

Though, in accordance with the inflexible 
rules, I could ‘only appear at this presentation 
closely veiled, Nazly, naturally in their confi- 
dence, would deck me in my most beautiful toi- 
let. Saida would arrange my head with her own 
hands, placing first the dourko—you know the 
piece of stuff which is fastened below the eyes— 
and over all the Aadarah, hiding the head and 
forehead. In spite of their jests and laughter, I 
was somewhat agitated. I felt an unconquerable 
emotion, which all these preparations increased. 
A thousand thoughts struggled in my brain, now 
one, now another, gaining the mastery. At one 
time the picture of Hosnah’s harem would make 
me shudder; at another the promise of my fa- 
ther would give me confidence. 

I was ready. Saida saw me go, nearly as 
agitated as if she were herself the victim. Nazly 
embraced me, so as to encourage me. Bell alone, 
very self-possessed under her veil, was to accom- 
pany me. ‘ 

You know I am not brave, but I only tremble 
when the danger is in the distance. In an event 
like this, I arm myself with all my sang-frozd. I 
would not allow myself to be swayed either by 
my anticipations nor by surrounding influences. 
I would refuse to take any part. Two eunuchs 
formed our escort; they ascended the steps be- 
fore us, and introduced us. As I entered, my 
eyes rested on a person very elegantly dressed in 
European style, with a ¢ardouch on his head, who 
was sitting near my father. At my entrance he 
immediately rose. 

Large, erect, with the profile of an antique 
medal, his long lashes soften the flash of a gaze 
very proud and at the same time a little hard; a 
brown beard conceals all the lower part of the 
face. 
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“My daughter, his Excellency Mohammed 
Pasha, who has solicited the honor of being pre- 
sented to you.” 

I bowed slightly. 

My father spoke in Arabic. As if through 
gallant deference, the young Pasha uttered in 
French some phrases of delicate courtesy, in 
which’ he expressed his gratitude for a favor 
which he so highly estimated. 

Bell, book in hand, had discreetly retired to 
a little distance. I took a place on the divan be- 
side my father. Seigneur Mohammed sat in front 
of us in a fauteuil. 

This visit 2 la Francaise was the most ex- 
traordinary and original proceeding ever heard 
of. It had all the form of a meeting in the Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain; but here the veil added a 
new feature—something like an intrigue with a 
mask on, covering an interview of lovers. The 
conversation that ensued was somewhat ceremo- 
nious, and on general topics. Apart from the 
gravity, at the same time easy and dignified, of 
the man of state, Mohammed does not lack in- 
tellect. Yet, to be frank, his haughty coldness 
was not unbecoming. But his smile has an ironi- 
cal finesse which betrays the consciousness of 
slightly haughty superiority. My father made a 
remark on some point of foreign policy, and, with- 
out knowing much about it, I ventured a timid ob- 
servation. Mohammed’s countenance expressed 
surprise ; I had, it appeared, uttered a very sub- 
tile remark, which covered the point at issue be- 
tween them. 

“Eh! mon Dieu, mademoiselle,” he said, “ be- 
hold! we have you already a great politician.” 

My father laughed aloud. I lowered my eyes, 
blushing under my veil. 

Mohammed did not pursue the subject, but 
gave the conversation a turn which restored it 
to its careless and indifferent tone. Emboldened 
by this strange situation, through his grave self- 
control, a certain toné of gallantry was percepti- 
ble. I can not explain how, in the most apropos 
manner, he found a way of slipping in some very 
graceful compliments. Once I considered his 
praises fulsome. 

“Take care,” I said with a slight dash of 
irony; “I may be very ugly.” 

“No, you are not,” he replied in a tone of 
confidence, very flattering to my vanity. 

My father gave one of his little malicious 
laughs. 

“ How do you know?” I asked. 

“ Mademoiselle, I have my secrets.” 

“ Doubtless the gift of second-sight.” 

“I do not think so.” 

“Then—” 

“Then I assure you that you are charming.” 

Notwithstanding his boldness, this point- 


blank flattery did not cause mea blush. Con- 
vinced that he knew nothing, I pressed him to en- 
lighten me as to his information. “ Were it only 
by your eyes and your voice,” he replied, “I 
would already have had sufficient reason to 
judge.” I jestingly continued this skirmish, in- 
sisting that he should show me my portrait, and, 
after making me entreat him awhile—” 

“ Notwithstanding your great, severe eyes, 
he continued, “you have a smiling mouth with 
dazzling little teeth; your nose is straight and 
delicate, and low down on your left cheek is a 
slight little mole.” 

I fell from the clouds. 

“What treachery! You have seen me in 
Paris.” 

He denied this. 

“It is magic, then!” 

He enjoyed my astonishment for a moment, 
then he took from his pocket-book a photograph 
which he showed me, _I uttered a cry of amaze- 
ment on recognizing myself. I gave my father a 
reproachful look, to which he seemed insensible, 
appearing to enjoy my defeat. 

I had lost much of my assurance; for this 
veil, behind which I took refuge, no longer con- 
cealed me. The visit was soon ended, for, with 


a good taste for which I had not given him credit, 
as if he understood my embarrassment, Moham- 


med did not abuse his advantage over me. He 
rose, and, bowing very low, took his leave with a 
few graceful and respectful words. When he 
had left, I reproached my father with having so 
perfidiously betrayed me. 

“ You are an ingrate, Miriam,” he answered. 
“ To please you we set aside all established rules, 
and behold, you scold me for obeying you too 
well! Do you not see that Mohammed can not 
love you unless he knows you?” ‘That was very 
true, and I was appeased. He inquired my im- 
pressions, and in daughterly confidence I owned 
that his protégé had made a very favorable impres- 
sion on me. I criticised, though, something too 
searching in his gaze, an imperceptible shade of 
irony in his smile, a cold nature under the grave 
hauteur of his manner even in his gallant atten- 
tions ; but, after all, these are the trifling defects 
suitable to a politician. My father then informed 
me, in addition to what he had told me before this 
meeting, and which with very natural discretion 
Mohammed had not touched on, how affairs now 
stood. Everything had been understood in ad- 
vance. Mohammed, like many other young 
Mussulmen of rank, had pledged himself to have 
but one wife. The arrangement of our ménage 
would be the same as Ali’s and Adilah’s, and he 
only would require the ceremonial etiquette out 
of the house. 

At all events, I am permitted to reflect on it 
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before I decide: there is nothing to hurry me. 
We have just commenced our Ramadan—a 
fast of forty days. We must wait until that is 
ended before we can dream of the celebration of 
a marriage. It isa month’s respite. What do 
you say to my romance? As you see, it is a very 
important affair, dearest, and I can not decide 
without deepest reflection. Marriage in itself is 
‘something terrifying in its incomprehensibility. 
Seigneur Mohammed impresses me favorably, I 
own, though I do not feel for him that sympathy 
which reassures and encourages. A single in- 
terview, it is true, is not sufficient to form an 
opinion ; still, I recognize in him the apparent 
possession of sterling qualities—an attraction, a 
bearing, an education, sentiments—which distin- 
guish him from all others. In short, I could not 
be ambitious of a husband more desirable in 
this Mussulman world to which I belong. Love 
is sometimes more lasting for not being too sud- 
den. Mohammed possesses gifts which must 
flatter the pride of any woman. The favorable 
impression he made on me has relieved me from 
my terrors, and that is much to begin with. Why 
should not affection be born later, when I have 
awakened a heart stifled perhaps by the cares of 
business ? Time is the best of counselors. We 
shall see. 
XIII. 

My life has suddenly gained an extraordi- 
nary excitement. The news of the marriage has 
been spread abroad before it is even fully de- 
cided on. At Chimilah they all consider it a fixed 
fact. Since the visit of Mohammed, Hosnah has 
been seized with such a friendship for me that 
she gives me no respite. Scarcely a day passes 
that she does not come to see me, carrying me 
off in her coach to introduce me to her friends, 
inventing a thousand pretexts for driving and 
JSétes. 1 no longer belong to myself, but seem 
won over by her flatteries. 

In the midst of this strife, I have not been 
able to find a moment to go and see my dear 
Adilah ; Hosnah accompanies me whenever I go 
out. We go together to Choubrah, where we 
meet Mohammed. Behind the lowered shades 
the sphinx-eye of my sister perceives him with 
such unerring certainty that one must believe 
she was prepared for the encounter. From the 
looks he gives at our coach, of which I suppose 
he recognizes the livery, I am confident he knows 
I am there. Etiquette forbids him to bow to me; 
yet a few days since, when our coupé collided 
with his in a narrow passage, I perceived an im- 
perceptible sign, a movement of his eyes and 
lowering of the lashes. 

“Did you see that?” exclaimed Hosnah. 
“He almost committed an indiscretion. You 
certainly make him lose his head,” she added ; 


and she continued her jests about the mad pas- 
sion I have inspired. 

She knows about the interview and the por- 
trait, and approves of everything. Great Heav- 
ens! What has become of her ‘ old principles ’? 
I can not disguise the fact that there is, in these 
meetings and this mystery, a sort of romantic 
perfume, which almost reconciles me to the bar- 
barous rigor which hides us from all eyes. A 
lover alone, my dear, invented this code of ado- 
ration and respect. What woman couid dare to 
complain of this jealous precaution, or this vigi- 
lant care to secure her from all eyes? There 
certainly are no such scruples in the pale loves 
of Europe. A nature at the same time férvent 
and idolatrous is the only one which can feel 
ardent passion. Veiled to all, the Mussulwoman 
belongs but to one. Does not the woman who 
exposes herself to admiration and envy give away 
something of herself ? 

Circumstances are more defined, and your 
little princess seems rushing on to the fatal dé- 
notiment. Two days ago a bitter grief fell to my 
poor Nazly’s share. Her sister’s son, enlisted a 
little while since, had deserted. His mother 
rushed to us in her despair. He was to be shot. 
I immediately went to Hosnah’s house, and she 
agreed to help us. A Aanum has the right of 
calling at the house of a public official ; and this 
had not been the first time that Hosnah sought 
the aid of her brother-in-law. She started im- 
mediately to seek him, promising to obtain par- 
don for the condemned, and I returned to Chimi- 
lah very hopeful. An hour later she came to my 
house. A free pardon was gfanted, and Mo- 
hammed would bring it to me. 

“How!” cried 1; “that is impossible.” 

“ Why ?” she tranquilly inquired. “Has he 
not been here before ?” 

“That was very different ; an interview au- 
thorized by my father.” 

“Well! This time it will be an interview 
authorized by me—that is all the difference.” 

“ Where shall I receive him ?” 

“I will accompany you to the pavilion.” 

I looked at her in amazement, not being able 
to believe such a departure on the part of my 
sister. In truth, I had to let her do it. Mo- 
hammed was her near relation, and the author- 
ity she exercised over the family would excuse 
such hardihood. I did not think of dressing, for 
I was too much agitated in view of this new 
meeting, so unexpectedly improvised. I need not 
tell you she had not much trouble in convincing 
me. Half an hour later one of Hosnah’s eunuchs 
came to inform her that Seigneur Mohammed had 
arrived, and we started for the famous pavilion. 

Mohammed awaited us. We were both tight- 
ly veiled, of course. The magnificent embonpoint 
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of my sister filled the foreground. He advanced 
beaming, and held out a paper to me: it was the 
pardon. I expressed my gratitude. 

“You have but to give me an order,” he re- 
plied, “and it shall be immediately executed. I 
hope, in future, that you will exert your power 
without hesitation.” 

He then thanked me for this new and un- 
hoped-for favor I had granted him. Hosnah 
replied for me. Seated near her on the divan, I 
thought that, though veiled, I was no longer the 
unknown of our first interview; I felt troubled. 
The familiar ease of the relationship of my sister 
to the young Pasha gave the conversation a tone 
nearly of intimacy. Obliged before her to speak 
in Arabic, we could not avoid ¢utoyering each 
other. Though we strove to use an imperson- 
al formula, the moment came when we were 
compelled to pronounce the first ‘¢z." Hosnah 
seemed enchanted, and played with her amber 
beads. His reserve thrown aside, his amiable 
abandon and playful enjoyment showed me my 
suitor in a new light. In the course of our con- 
versation, I was surprised to discover tokens of 
a very keen taste far beautiful works of art, and 
had the want of tact to express my astonish- 
ment. 

“Own that you think me a barbarian,” he 
said playfully. 

“I will only own,” I replied smilingly, “that 
I had never dreamed that politics would leave 
you leisure to become well informed and an art- 
ist.” 

I am not very sure that Hosnah did not take 
this remark for an impertinence, for she made a 
terrified sign. But this argument was so far 
above her ideas that, on seeing Seigneur Moham- 
med laugh, she was reassured, doubtless con- 
vinced that it was his indulgence on account of 
my bad education. I must tell you that, in spite 
of his great air of discreet reserve, with admi- 
rable quickness, without seeming to touch on it, 
the adroit diplomate found means of conveying 
to me the intelligence that it was his intention 
after a little time to make a sojourn in Paris. 
You may rest assured I shall not dissuade him. 
To be brief, after the interview had lasted an hour, 
Hosnah rose, and, while pretending to continue 
the conversation, led the way to the garden. I 
was forced to follow. At a turn of the path she 
stopped to gather a rose, and I was alone with 
the enemy. 

“T recognized you at Choubrah,” he said to 
me in French. 

I attempted to jest, to. conceal my embarrass- 
ment. 

“ And you failed to bow to me.” 

“ Pardon me; I forgot everything.” 

Hosnah, with her rose in her belt, rejoined us 


with the most innocent air. We had reached the 
little door which communicates with the harem. 
She took leave of Mohammed. This time he 
held out his hand to me; I hesitated a moment, 
and then placed mine in it. It had the effect on 
me of an engagement that we thus sealed. 

You may know that during the days which 
followed there was much talk of our betrothal. 
My father and Hosnah ridicule my doubts, which 
they believe to be insincere. Even Ali is in the 
plot. In truth, have not these doubts vanished ? 
To what do I object? Urged by all, I have 
much fear I shall yield. Saida is already busy 
over my toilets. The only question that seems 
to be considered is what a splendid wedding there 
shall be. 

Tremble; behold me married! 


XIV. 


A CLOUD upon the azure of my skies. Has- 
san, that unhappy exile whom I wished to save, 
has not left Cairo. Discovered and menaced, the 
rash man has not believed my letter, so I am 
again tormented by the recollection of my foolish 
act. It is a long story, which I will tell you. 

For more than a week I could not tear my- 
self from the hands and the devotion of Hosnah, 
until yesterday, under a pretext of having some- 
thing to do in town, I escaped. I found Adilah 
ready to go out for one of her solitary rides on 
the bank of the Nile. 

“TI will go with you,” I cried, taking a seat 
beside her. 

This excursion was a lively pleasure to both 
of us. What things to tell each other! How 
many questions about my marriage! We soon 
were on the road beyond the town, and rode 
along the side of the river, having at our left an 
undulating plain which lost itself in a golden line 
on the desert, and seemed to die at the foot of 
the Pyramids, as if stifled by those giant piles. 
No one was driving. From time to time some 
Sellah, or fellahine with jar upon her head, or an 
ass trotting along with its load, was the only 
visible sign of life. 

The sun, bathed in a crimson horizon, cast its 
shining rays on the tops of the palms ; some da- 
habiehs dotted the river. White ibis with their 
long feet were in the stream, and flaming red 
ones flying among the weeds. It was near twi- 
light, which dies so rapidly in this country, but 
the daylight still shone in softened hues, imprint- 
ing a melancholy grace upon the mysterious po- 
esy of night. A light fog like gauze enveloped 
the distance; the first plains were visible, and 
the blue of the heavens became yet darker, as if 
to lend to the stars their bed of velvet. 

In our intimate sympathy we yielded to the 
charm of this tranquillity, chattering incessantly 
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so as to make up for the time we had lost. Safe 
from meeting any one, or being seen on this iso- 
lated road, we had raised our veils. We had now 
reached a sort of creek, which was used as a lit- 
tle port. Upon some barks, moored in the river, 
some children, half naked in their blue rags, di- 
verted themselves. Suddenly Adilah uttered a 


“ What is the matter ?” asked I. 

“ Down there, on one of the boats, a child 
has fallen into the Nile.” 

The terrified little monkeys ran upon the bank 
screaming. We got out, and Adilah distractedly 
implored her people for aid, but they only looked 
at usamazed. I repeated to them in Arabic that 
a child was drowning. Neither eunuchs nor sais 
would stir. The screams increased; the poor 
little one instinctively struggled, but it was easy 
to foresee the frightful end, and no succor to look 
for, when happily at a turn of the road a horse- 
man appeared. Attracted by our cries and ges- 
tures of despairing appeal, he pressed toward us. 

“A child is drowning,” said Adilah, pointing 
with her hand to the little fe//ak who was trying 
to keep himself above water. 

Without taking time to answer, the rider 
dashed off and forced his horse into the river. 
We saw him seize the child, who clung to him 
with a convulsive clasp; but the current is so 
rapid at this point that the horse, drawn along by 
it, could not regain the bank. We had some 
minutes of agony, and then the unknown con- 
quered the danger and placed the child at our feet. 

The rider was Hassan ! 

Struck dumb by the sight, I let Adilah ex- 
press her gratitude. With a voice shaken, no 
doubt, by the danger, he replied in French, his 
eyes fixed on us, and bowing very low. 

His embarrassed manner increased my un- 
easiness. Suddenly, in the confusion caused by 
this accident, a word from one of the terrified 
eunuchs, who lifted his arms to heaven, re- 
minded us that our veils were raised. I quickly 
lowered mine. After a deep reverence Hassan 
left us, and I remained in consternation at such 
a rash disregard of the warning I had sent him. 

Still pale and trembling, astonished at our 
care of him, the child kept looking at us. At 
the noise, the mother came out of her hut—a 
large woman with a dark, energetic countenance, 
draped in the blue sarrau of the fellahine. She 
approached calm and indifferent, without any 
alarm or joy.. (“ What is written is written.”) I 
was seized with regret at the idea of throwing 
back into his misery this poor little being who 
owed his life to us. I offered the fe//ahine money 
if she would give up her boy to me, and the bar- 
gain was concluded. We took him with us in 
the carriage. 


Very much agitated by these events we re- 
gained the town, when, in driving close to the 
side-wall of the garden which joins my brother's 
palace, a branch of jasmine, thrown through the 
door, fell on my lap. Surprised, we looked at 
each other. 

“It is our neighbor,” said Adilah. 

I was so irritated that my first impulse was 
to throw the flower through the window, but 
Adilah picked up the flower and handed it to 
me. 

“It is justice, after all,” she said. “ He is re- 
paying you.” 

This Oriental homage, crowning our adven- 
ture, seemed to be an acknowledgment, and I 
had not the cruelty to repulse it. I accepted the 
flower. 

On my return to Chimilah I had to explain to 
my father the introduction of my adopted fe/lak 
into the palace. I owned my flight with Adilah, 
and related how he had been saved. He did 
not scold much. Be it understood that I passed 
over the incident of the veil, and the name of the 
cavalier. 

The remembrance of this strange encounter 
haunted me. With the branch of jasmine be- 
fore my eyes I was confounded. 

“He repays himself,” Adilah had said. I 
could no longer deceive myself: he knew the 
heroine of the beautiful prank at the window. 
But, how had he seen me? Through some open- 
ing, perhaps, that was hidden from me by the 
leaves. The inexplicable mystery haunts me con- 
tinually. 

To divert my mind from these awkward re- 
flections, I made them bring the child, whom 
Nazly had already cleaned and dressed. He is 
a little fellow of about five years old, with bold 
wild eyes, quite beautiful in spite of his air like 
a little savage, and his shaved head. He is 
called Mansour, and I had some trouble in tam- 
ing him. But he let himself be seduced by the 
gold in my costume, and I won a smile from him 
by the promise of the dress of an effendi. 

Now, when I have exhausted all conjectures 
on this event so unlooked for, I can not avoid 
trembling. Has this unhappy, proscribed one 
ever received the note I sent? Iam sure Zou- 
rah gave it to one of his people. A terrible 
anxiety assails me. Who knows? perhaps one 
of his own people betrayed him! Why, then, 
does he appear not to have been given up? I 
reflected on the puerile means I had employed. 
Men have the audacity which leads them to play 
with their lives in such a way that the peril in- 
creases the interest ; why, then, should he have 
given credence to an anonymous message? 
Would a hidden friend be likely to avert a real 
danger from him ? 
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Tormented by this idea, of which I could not 
get rid, that I perhaps still assisted in his danger, 
and feeling myself a coward to hesitate after his 
noble act, so simply performed, I resolved to at- 
tempt a last effort to save him, no longer recoil- 
ing before the miserable fear of letting him sus- 
pect whence came his safety. Was not this poor 
child, who owed his life to him, already a link 
between us? Couid he scorn this debt of grati- 
tude I had contracted? I immediately wrote a 
letter in an explicit manner, telling him that he 
had been seen and recognized, revealing to him 
in full all the danger I knew hanging over his 
head. For a signature, I slipped in my letter 
some jasmine-flowers. 

Sure of Zourah, I ordered that this time she 
should put the letter in his own hands only. 
Under her 4adarah and veil, it was very easy for 
her to accomplish her mission without his people 
suspecting she was other than a slave. When 
the letter had gone I breathed freely, feeling con- 
fident of the success of my attempt, for the ad- 
vice of a woman neither startles nor wounds; 
seeing me adopt such means, he could not doubt 
how imminent the danger was. An hour later 


Nazly returned. Judge of my amazement when 
she brought me this answer, which I read in ter- 
ror : 
“What! It was you! This adorable pity 


which trembles for my life, does it come from 
your heart? Ah! may you be blessed for this 
word, for those flowers, which like the Gulnare 
of dreams, you let fall at the, feet of the poor 
poet Hafiz. Yes! I will be wary to preserve this 
sad life, which exile has rendered so bitter that for 
a long time I have not wished to prolong it, and 
I will obey you. But I can not leave here! Do 
not ask it more. How could I go now? I have 
seen you!—I know you! Ah! do not punish 
me for this cry which escapes from the depths of 
my soul! It only reaches you as the most hum- 
ble gratitude—as toward a deity. I know you ; 
I have seen you! I know who you are, and I 
would not trust my lips even to pronounce your 
name, but, in the midst of danger, I shall know 
that a good angel protects me. Blessed are you, 
for you have increased my courage and my 
faith |” 

When I had finished the letter, I remained 
motionless, overwhelmed with astonishment. In 
writing my note I had yielded to an impulse of 
compassion. This unexpected answer caused 
me unspeakable terror. Under the humility of 
this respect and enthusiastic joy lurked an avow- 
al which it was impossible for me to mis- 
take. He loved me, and he dared to tell me he 
would not go away. On seeing this result of my 
imprudence, I asked myself by what madness I 
had been made guilty of it. 


Yet I strove to struggle against these fears, 
which were possibly too great; perhaps his sen- 
timents were only a poet’s gratitude, decked in 
Oriental imagery, and the natural exaggeration 
of a service rendered by a woman. I read it 
over again, weighing each word, and scrutiniz- 
ing each thought which had dictated it. Alas! 
I could not deceive myself—I could not doubt. 
Each word was a flame. This unhappy man 
loved me, and, in the confusion and terror into 
which I am thrown, I can accuse no one but my- 
self. Did I not doit all? The folly with which 
I amused myself at the window he took for en- 
couragement—a hope, perhaps. Great Heavens! 
what must he have suspected as the cause of my 
imprudence? But no, his love, so humble, so 
resigned, which from afar, in his retreat, would 
cause him to sacrifice even his life’ for me, is a 
love without hope. He says so. Must he not 
know, then, that I am to be married ?—that he 
can never approach me? And yet he will not 
fly; he will not abandon the place I live in, the 
house which speaks to him of me. Poor boy! 


XV. 


EVENTS have so crowded on each other, at 
the very moment when I believed myself deliv- 
ered from all cause of uneasiness, that I have 
not been able to find time even to write you. 
Happily, all is done well this time, and in the 
consciousness of having repaired my error I can 
efface it by forgetting it. Some days had passed 
since those idle terrors of which no trace re- 
mained, when one morning Ali came to see me. 
During our conversation, I perceived, in spite 
of his efforts to be amused, a certain preoccu- 
pied air. He had come from the palace, where 
they had just discovered that a conspiracy exists, 
and that a relation of the Viceroy—a bitter ene- 
my of Mohammed—is at the head of it. The 
name of Hassan was mixed with these rumors. 
I could not help blushing. 

“Is he in danger?” I inquired. 

“ At least he has a good deal to dread,” re- 
plied he. “Mohammed is a man with brains 
and energy.” 

I felt myself shiver; with a faltering voice I 
questioned him, and learned that our family in- 
terests, closely connected with those of Moham- 
med, disturbed him more than he chose to own. 

The entrance of my sister Hosnah prevented 
our continuing the subject. On perceiving Alli, 
she could not repress a movement of her brow, 
which recalled the Hosnah of old; but she im- 
mediately controlled herself, and came to me 
holding out both hands. When she was seat- 
ed, conversation recommenced, with some con- 
straint, on indifferent subjects. In regard to Ali, 
she affected that sort of ignoring which con- 
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veys the utmost contempt. My brother soon 
took leave of me. When he had gone— 

“ You seem to be very intimate,” she said in 
a suspicious manner. 

“Yes; is it not very natural ?” 

“ Do you see him often?” 

“ Not as often as I should desire.” 

“And his wife?” she continued, fastening 
her eyes on mine. 

The promise I had given my father forced me 
to evade her question. I was slightly embar- 
rassed. 

“You well know we must not receive her,” 
replied I, smiling to hide my confusion. 

But I was uneasy about what Ali had been 
telling me, and questioned Hosnah. 

“Bah!” she said, shrugging her shoulders. 
“Do not make yourself uneasy about Moham- 
med ; he has them in his grasp this moment, 
and, if he delays acting, it is only to crush them 
more completely when the right moment ar- 
rives.” 

I let her take me to Chcubrah. We were re- 
turning from our drive when a battalion of weary 
soldiers, covered with dust, and who seemed to 
have arrived after a long march, passed us. 
With a sort of joyous curiosity, Hosnah lifted 
the blind softly, to see them pass. 

“We shall have news to-morrow,” she said. 

Astonished, warned by a presentiment, I 
questioned her. 

“Pshaw!” she replied, in a low tone, “it is 
a secret which concerns you. Mohammed will 
probably this night make away with enemies mad 
enough to dare to attack him.” 

I returned to Chimilah a prey to the most 
horrible pangs. In this lawless country, where 
an order is all that is requisite for an execution, 
they were going to take Hassan’s life. Could I let 
them commit this crime, all the fault of which 
would be mine? It was no longer now a ques- 
tion of imprudence or rashness. I had a duty 
to fulfill, a reparation to make, which it would be 
cowardly to frustrate. I must speak to Hassan, 
must confess to him that I was the involuntary 
cause of the danger which hung over his head, 
show him his blind folly, and, if needful, implore 
him to fly for the sake of my future peace. Af- 
ter all, was I not convinced of his respect? Hum- 
ble and resigned as he is, he would know how 
to suppress, in my presence, that adoration which 
he doubtless betrayed under a conviction that we 
should never meet. What had I to fear from a 
heart so grand, so strong in its abnegation ? 
Does not my rank place me above suspicion? 
Besides, am I not already the wife of Moham- 
med? A soul like his could not mistake my in- 
terest, but would understand, in the dignity of an 
engagement, that any other sentiment would be 


an insult. Was I not encouraging my weakness 
by these scruples, which, at heart, I felt to be 
cowardly? It seemed by a providential chance 
that all obstacles smoothed their own way, as if 
to constrain my doubts and conquer my timidity. 
Did not Zourah’s house offer a safe place of 
meeting? What would be the harm of meeting 
him there, under the protection of these two wo- 
men, in whose devotion I could so entirely con- 
fide? Certain of the discretion of Nazly, veiled 
and disguised under the Aadarah of some slave, 
what chance was there that Zourah would rec- 
ognize me at all? or would not rather suspect 
me to be a woman from Chimilah, some friend 
of her sister's? I had still to hesitate before de- 
ciding ; but could I live with the thought that 
his life was in my hands, perhaps? Each hour 
which passed would increase his peril, yet still I 
hesitated and drew back. I could bear it no lon- 
ger. I called Nazly. 

“ Are you not devoted to me?” I asked. 

“ My dear mistress, even unto death!” 

“Well, you must assist me in saving an un- 
happy man, whom they intend to put to death 
this very night, for I have been the cause of his 
ruin.” , 

I then revealed my project to her. She was 
terrified, and offered violent resistance; but, see- 
ing me so desperate, and ready to commit any 
folly, she yielded. Time passed. I gave her this 
note, which Zourah was to carry immediately, 
without knowing, any more than the two previous 
times, who had sent it : 


“ This woman will conduct you to where I 
await you.” 


A spray of jasmine still served me for a sig- 
nature. When the time arrived, disguised with 
care, I started with Nazly, who often goes out 
thus, accompanied by some slave. A hackney- 
coach awaited us, and we got in. My decision 
had been made after many doubts and combat- 
ings, and yet I felt fears assail me anew. The 
sort of feverish energy which had sustained me 
in preparing for a departure so rash and dan- 
gerous abandoned me. I was amazed to have 
dared it. But did I not, after all, exaggerate the 
bearing of this interview? Could it have any 
other motive than a natural pity? A meeting for 
a moment, closely veiled, and in the presence of 
Nazly, had certainly nothing mysterious about it. 
Had I not already spoken to him in the presence 
of Adilah and her people? Enlightened as to 
his foolish enterprise, and told by me of its hope- 
lessness, he could no longer hesitate to yield to 
the only course which could save him. 

The coach stopped in a lonely road on the 
banks of the Nile, where the little white house 
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was half hidden from sight by the sycamores. I 
was in advance of the time. Nazly alone fol- 
lowed me into a little garden close in the rear of 
the house. Day began to fall, but there was still 
such a transparent light that I could even dis- 
tinguish the outlines of the Pyramids command- 
ing the horizon like great gray phantoms. It 
was a soft, balmy, azure twilight. I looked 
around, palpitating and oppressed; those mo- 
ments of waiting seemed centuries. The little 
door opened suddenly, and Zourah appeared, 
followed by a man. When he reached me he 
knelt and kissed the hem of my mantle, while 
Nazly and her sister moved off to a distance. 

There are sometimes strange sensations which 
abruptly take us by surprise, and defeat the most 
wisely calculated foresight. I had prepared for 
this interview, but in vain I called all my sang- 
froid to my aid; I could not think of a word to 
say. I stood perfectly still under my dourko— 
then I made him a sign to rise, and hesitatingly 
faltered a few embarrassed sentences in French, 
because my women did not understand that lan- 
guage. I alluded to the service he had rendered 
the child whom I had taken, and gave that as an 
excuse for my unusual proceeding, and revealed 
to him the design which was intended on this 
night. 

“I bless the peril I passed through, since it 
has won me thanks from your lips,” replied he, 
with a glance that betrayed all his repressed agi- 
tation. “I am praud and happy at this present 
danger, to which I owe your pity, and to which I 
owe the joy of seeing you to-day—a thing I have 
never dared to hope for.” 

I was alarmed at his calmness, and the accent 
in which he pronounced these words. I strove 
in vain to prevent my mind from understanding 
the sense of them; the recollection of his letter 
weighed on us both. His repressed passion, 
united to his respectful timidity, moved me much 
more than an avowal would have done. Could 
I take offense at the silent ecstasy that I read in 
his eyes ? 

By degrees I conquered my embarrassment, 
and spoke to him of his menaced life—that he 
must preserve it to give me peace, and I en- 
treated him to fly. 

“No,” he said, when I ceased, in his deep, rich 
voice—“no, I shall not go; I do not wish to 
go.” 

“ And if I order you?” 

At this word, which escaped me, I felt myself 
crimson under my veil; for did not this reveal 
that I knew his love, and that I was not offended 
at the knowledge? He so understood it. His 
eyes sparkled, but he immediately cast them 
down. 

“No! You could not order me to desert my 


cause,” he said. “You would scorn me as a 
coward if I did fly.” 

And he enthusiastically painted the mission 
on which he had been sent to redeem his coun- 
try from oppression and theft. He described 
the poor fe//ahs bending under the courbash of 
the masters, and to whom nothing belonged— 
not even the products of their fields. 

While he spoke I looked at him. In the faint 
light his countenance softened, and appeared as 
if transfigured. I was astonished to find him no 
longer ugly. The fire in his eyes gave a strange 
brightness to his severe, dark expression. 

“But,” I answered with less assurance, “ it 
is an idle struggle.” 

“What matters that, if duty forces it on 
me?” 

He saw me shiver. 

“Oh, do not tremble,” he said eagerly. 
“Thanks to you, am I not saved until to-mor- 
row? And to-morrow—who knows—? ” 

“Have you some hope, then?” I cried, 
moved by this answer. 

He hesitated a moment, as if battling with 
the fear of betraying himself. 

“Pardon me if I am silent on that point,” he 
then replied, “ but have confidence, and be tran- 
quil. I wish to live, and have I not at this hour 
a talisman which protects me?” 

And he placed before my eyes a sprig of dried 
jasmine. I did not answer. There was perfect 
silence, and I felt his gaze weigh upon me. He 
slightly leaned toward me, and in a low and 
troubled voice— 

“TI already owe too much happiness to you,” 
he said softly. My heart beat so I did not dare 
to speak. 

“T have had little joy in the world,” he con- 
tinued ; “the liveliest has been the gift of this 
poor flower : there are moments which are worth 
an eternity.” 

Suddenly a dark shadow rose near us ; it was 
the signal for departure given by Nazly. 

For an instant we remained standing before 
each other. 

“ Adieu!” I murmured. 

“ Adieu!” he repeated. 

It was only after my return home, alone in 
the silence, not having to tremble or to think, that 
I began to recover. With that sort of compla- 
cency which leads us to brood over all that has 
violently agitated and shaken us, I recalled the 
least incidents of my audacious escapade. My 
heart fluttered still with a thousand confused 
impressions. Certain that I had now acquitted 
myself toward him, I again saw myself in the gar- 
den, reading his eyes and divining his thoughts. 
Had I not let fall some imprudent words which 
revealed that I was aware of his passion? What 
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must he think of me? I calmed myself by the 
thought that I had disabused the mind of this 
poor madman. An adieu had ended his dream 
of a day. 

Yet I could not sleep at night. If he went, 
could he escape them? I had opened a window 
of the veranda, not recollecting that the park at 
Chimilah cut off all noises, and depending on the 
rarity of the air to bring me some sound of 
what was taking place at that hour. Nothing! 
The sky, the stars with their mild light, illu- 
mined the parterres, whence rose odoriferous 
breathings. Daylight surprised me still up. I 
told myself then that this terrible adventure was 
unknown. As to Zourah—as I said before, she 
believed she carried a letter from some woman 
of the harem. From what passed at her house 
she can suspect nothing. Thus, then, no one will 
ever discover that the Princess Miriam protected 
this unfortunate, nor suspect that one evening 
she left her palace to speak with him, Now, de- 
prived of all hope, the poor poet will live, and 
the remembrance of this incident will weaken in 
his mind with time, which effaces all things. 

The next morning I had scarcely risen when 
Nazly entered, handing me a letter which bore no 
address. 

“ Where did this letter come from?” I asked 
in amazement. 

“Zourah brought it tome. A slave carried 
it to her house and desired her to convey it im- 
mediately to the Aanum who had come to visit 
her garden yesterday.” 

I tremblingly opened the paper. Some jas- 
mine-flowers fell upon my knees. I read: 

“This act of thanks will reach you to say 
that you have saved me. Alas! in leaving you I 
knew that the adieu from your lips was a final 
adieu, and that I should never see you more, but 
I bear.in my heart the imperishable souvenir of 
that pity of an instant that you felt for me. 
From the retirement of the retreat which I have 
secured, I do not wish one cloud to still trouble 
the calm peace of your happy life. Know, then, 
that I am free; that the perils which made you 
tremble are now no more than idle shadows ; 
and that I remember.” When I had finished, 
an unspeakable sadness took possession of me. 
Tears of tenderness wet my eyes. The danger 
now removed, in spite of myself, I pity this love 
so full of abnegation, so respectful, so humble 
in its hopelessness that it does not even utter a 
complaint. This solicitude for my peace, which 
has made him no doubt brave danger to send me 
this note, touches me to the depths of my soul! 
Poor boy! I have repaired the evil that my im- 
prudence might have caused him. I am quits 
with my conscience, and with him. 

Such is the end of my prank. 





XVI. 


I RECOGNIZE you well there, Martha, and 
you have been truly idle to tremble for your ad- 
venturous Miriam as you call her. Of this ro- 
mance, which makes you so uneasy, there only 
remains at this hour a withered sprig of jasmine. 
Your little princess is of a rank which sufficient- 
ly protects her from the scorn which might wound 
her pride. To put a seal on this secret for ever, I 
have written to this unhappy man a last reason- 
able letter, and I have again taken up my old 
course of life, so very busy, I assure you, with prep- 
arations for my marriage that it leaves no time 
to give way to that natural nonchalance of my 
race with which you have so often reproached 
me, In eight days the Ramadan will be over, 
and, urged by my father, I have pronounced the 
word which will accomplish my destiny. You 
can judge of the joy at Chimilah. Day before 
yesterday, departing more than ever from the es- 
tablished rules, there was a new visit to the fa- 
mous pavilion, where Seigneur Mohammed came 
this time under the character of fiancé. Under- 
stand, I was still closely wrapped in my veils. 
Honestly, he did not utter his protestations badly. 
Timid and impassioned by turns, he yet had a 
certain hardness of glance which presages the 
master—h’m! Martha! He would have been 
perfect if he had not let me suspect that he 
treats me like a child. 

Before this proud man, to whom I must one 
day humble myself, I could not prevent my 
thoughts from returning to the foolish dreams 
you know of. But, pshaw! all that has flown. 
The glory and fortune of our family are at stake ! 
We have arranged the routine of my house. 
The gratings are newly gilded, as is suitable for 
one of the rarest of birds. Each morning mag- 
nificent baskets of presents are sent to the ha- 
rem. I find among them unknown flowers which 
seem to have been forced expressly forme. Never 
was there more radiant happiness. . . . Do not 
pay any attention to these blistered lines. With- 
out knowing why, I melted into tears; that is 
all, and they have washed them. 


XVII. 


More and more enchanted, Hosnah has put 
herself at the head of all the preparations for the 
important day. She desires that Cairo shall long 
remember such a féfe. Owing to this diversion, 
I have gained some respite, which I have profited 
by to go and see Adilah. My father is so joy- 
ous that I do not despair of arriving at the great 
aim I have pursued in fancy—to make him ac- 
knowledge the poor, lonely girl. You know how 
indulgent he is to my escapades. He listens 
when I speak of her; and he no longer forbids 
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me to visit her, but feigns unconsciousness. I 
have ,already Saida as an ally. Were she not 
afraid of being disagreeable to Hosnah, we 
would be sure of the zeal of my step-mother, 
on condition always that she remains hidden be- 
hind the curtain. 

Mansour—my little savage—is a charming 
child; you can not imagine the affection this 
poor little fellow has for me: he only seems to 
live in my presence. Saida is devoted to him, 
and we take him out to drive with us, which, the 
other day, was the cause of a curious incident. 
We had gone out in the coach. The weather was 
so beautiful that passing Choubrah we reached 
the banks of the Nile, when the idea occurred to 
me of taking the child to see his mother. The 
scene was the same as before: the same children 
—yaoulets, as they call them—were playing on 
the boats moored there, and startling the scarlet 
flamingoes. Some buffaloes dotted the blue 
water with great spots of black, while the little 
fellahines, slender and graceful in their cloth 
draperies, with jars upon their heads in the form 
of amphora vases, which each supports with 
the arm of a caryatid covered with glass brace- 
lets, went and came with the easy, undulating 
grace of antique statues. Mansour, on seeing 
his old comrades, wished to ‘get out and show 
himself in his dress of an effendi, and we per- 
mitted him to do so. We were soon surround- 
ed, and you can imagine the cries of joy and 
wonder. 

We followed the road, oh foot to reach a 
cluster of huts ..which were about a hundred 
yards off, when suddenly Mansour dropped my 
hand, and ‘dashed off ‘after a stranger who was 
crossing the road. The pedestrian turned round : 
it was Hassan. Letting the child lead him, he 
came toward us, but—withheld by respect— 
stopped. My gaze met his; he started—no 
doubt, discovering it was me—bowed his head in 
secret recognition, and smiling gently on the lit- 
tle fe/lah, as if I must take the smile to myself, 
went on without daring to proffer a word. 

You may believe I was much exercised in 
answering Saida’s questions, for she was greatly 
puzzled with this by-play. When she learned 
that he was the man who saved Mansour— 

“ How ugly he is!” she cried. 

I know not why, but this exclamation spread 
peace into my soul. Certainly the ugliness of 
the poor poet Hafiz absolves me for the secret 
bond so strangely formed between us, and of 
which chance seems to renew the remembrance. 
I told you, I think, that Mansour’s mother is a 
fortune-teller. She was standing in the doorway, 
and, seeing me approach with the child, rushed 
to throw herself at my feet and kiss the hem of 
my Aabarah with great effusion of gratitude. 


“ Enter, Aanums,” she said, in the grave and 
dignified manner of a sibyl. 

While she devoted herself to embracing her 
son, I examined with amazement the interior, 
which I had entered after much repugnance. In 
the place of that sordid poverty and dirt which 
are ordinarily to be found in the dwellings of the 
Sellahs, there was a comparative cleanliness which 
almost testified to a certain ease. The cabin had 
only one room, lighted by the open door, so that 
the farther end was in darkness. We seated 
ourselves on a divan of red cotton cloth; ona 
mat before us were carefully arranged some lit- 
tle pottery cups, some shells, and some cheese ; 
and on one side a writing-desk and some old 
books. Silent, and impressed by all this, Saida 
looked around with curiosity. 

Thin, bronzed, with strongly marked harsh 
features, the guayarz has an air of savage ener- 
gy which must inspire confidence and terror in 
her fortune-telling. Her eyes, shaded with kohl 
as far as the middle of her cheeks, have a savage 
glitter, which abash the gaze and seem to wrest 
one’s secret thoughts involuntarily. She knelt 
at my feet, searching me with her dark orbs. 

* “Give me your hand,” she said. 

I refused, but Saida timidly held hers out. 
The sorceress held the little hand in hers, and 
appeared to study the lines, then without saying 
a word she rose and returned with a stand upon 
which a live adder was crawling. Saida screamed. 

“ Do not be afraid,” she said. “It is a harm- 
less reptile.” 

And, as if she wished to show us what was 
dangerous, she went and brought a little cage 
which she placed before our eyes. A serpent, 
rolled into a ring scarcely larger than a bracelet, 
seemed sleeping on a bed of sand. It was an 
asp, whose sting is mortal, and which is used 
only in the most terrible incantations. 

Of course the fortune-teller only predicted 
happiness, fortune, power, and all smiling proph- 
ecies, until Saida was beaming. Before going 
away I gave Salome permission to come and see 
her son at Chimilah. 


XVIII. 


I HAVE had an interview with my father, which 
was at the same time solemn and charming, in 
which he complimented me by treating me as a 
daughter with intelligence enough to understand 
things, and to be associated with the ambitious 
projects that he does not confide to the narrow 
minds of my elder sisters. He did not conceal 
from me the fact that, in the present ruined state 
of our family affairs, they depend solely on me to 
raise them up. Politics and caprice of the rulers 
being in this country the only source of wealth 
and favor, he unfolded to me the hopes arising 
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from this splendid marriage of mine, and he 
entered into the most confidential details. The 
influence that I appear to have gained already 
over Mohammed does not leave a doubt of the 
sovereign power I shall be able to wield. The 
harem, my dear, strange as it may seem, holds 
here a more important place than you may sup- 
pose in the control of the government. My réle 
is admirable, and, in view of the high position I 
shall be called to fill, if I am to believe the style 
of the adulation of which I am the recipient in 
the innumerable visits I receive, behold me al- 
ready the most envied Aamum in Egypt. Hosnah 
and Farideh have introduced to me their most 
titled friends in Cairo. I am enthroned, and ac- 
tually have almost a court, where the two parties 
mingle, and petitions are presented to me as if 
I were the wife of a vizier. 

Two new interviews with my fiancé have 
now definitely settled our future, and, save that 
he only knows me by my eyes, the bond that 
unites Ou. souls is firmly knitted. 'Workmen are 
in his palace arranging my harem in French style, 
and I learn through Hosnah that he is spending 
nearly a million dollars on it. Think if I am 
loved—and if I shall not be happy! .. . 

To escape the fatigue of the visitors whom 
my happiness has already secured me, I drive 
out of town, where, alone with Bell, I can collect 
my thoughts. Nearly each time I have met the 
poor poet Hafiz at the same spot, who seems to 
come there and wait to see me pass. Perhaps 
he is in concealment in some hut in the neigh- 
borhood. Through precaution for him, though, 
I have for several days discontinued going there, 
hoping that when he does not see me any longer 
he will cease his painful attendance ; but, some 
whim of Hosnah’s leading us through the same 
road, I met him again more sad and paler than 
before. More touched than I cared to be by this 
patient devotion, which can only bring him suf- 
fering, I resolved to at least spare his poor, noble 
heart the torture of an effort so agonizing. The 
next morning, arming myself with all my cour- 
age, I went out alone with Bell, and, as my coach 
passed before him, I let fall a sprig of jasmine, to 
which I had fastened this cold, harsh farewell : 
“I will return here no more.” 

The same evening Nazly’s sister brought me 
this note : 

“ Pardon, pardon me for being so unhappy as 
to cause you annoyance, Alas! that it should 
be my fault that you should avoid that road be- 
cause I was there! But now I recognize my 
error. Return—return; I will obey you. You 
shall not see me again.” 

Poor fellow! In receiving these lines, where 
not a word of complaint escapes his desolated 
heart, I realize how harsh I have been. This 


abnegation of self before his idol touches me to 
the depths of my soul. He has the strength of 
a lion, my dear, under this timid humility. I 
have again read his “ Princess Guinare.” An 
Eastern poet alone could paint its burning pas- 
sion. One of these days I will translate it for 
you. 
XIX, 

MARTHA! you are the only one to whom I 
can confide my most secret thoughts. Whether 
guilty or imprudent, I know that I shall always 
find in your heart the inextinguishable love of a 
sister. No! Do not say I have deceived you, 
if, in consequence of an idle act, which up to this 
hour troubles me, I have done injustice to my- 
self, I will at least open my soul to you, and let 
you search there, like another conscience which 
forms part of my being. Yes! you had foreseen 
that, always pursuing chimeras, the imagination 
of your poor Miriam would stray beyond your 
advice and judgment. Led away by a miserable 
feeling of coquetry, perhaps, I have not kept my 
promise ! I have written, I have answered his 
letters, which breathe such resigned, submissive 
love. I feel myself so exalted in this heart ador- 
ing me without hope or aim! Does he not know 
that we are utterly separated? Do not believe 
that I have encouraged him, Martha. His heart 
is deep and transparent as a beautiful lake which 
reflects the sky. All there is noble and sublime 
in its pleasures and its sorrows. Beréft of all 
hope, he loves me, and never dares even to pro- 
nounce my name. Resolved to give up all my 
dreams in consequence of the marriage required 
by my father, I have only given the poor poet a 
token of my sympathy for the horrible suffering 
of which I have been the involuntary cause. His 
respect so exalted me in my own eyes that I felt 
reassured, and rather proud to console him. Do 
not alarm yourself, then, like my unfortunate 
Bell, who, ignorant of my secret, torments me 
with a thousand questions about a change in me 
that she observes. I shall be married in a few 
days; I will obey my destiny. What more can 
they require? Must I give up my life also? Am 
I not dazzled by the splendor of an unequaled 
future? What is wanting in my fate? A very 
little thing, truly—only the happiness of loving, 
the union of two souls which makes marriage an 
enchantment. What isall this I dream of ? I have 
a lover who adores me, and, whether with him or 
with another, I shall learn to have a master. 
That is all. 


No, Martha, I can not pretend any more! I 
have lied to you: I feigned a stupid resignation; 
I am afraid—I am afraid. Possessed, in spite 
of myself, by a delirium stronger than my rea- 
son, I lose my senses. The bare thought of be- 
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ing the wife of Mohammed terrifies me. Is there 
not some hour in our lives when the heart awakens 
and, bursting all the trammels that our poor wis- 
dom has invented to subjugate it, it speaks as a 
master, annulling the past, stifling everything, 
even the recollection of pledges made? Martha, 
I love Hassan! Do you understand? I should 
love to give him my life—my soul, and all that is 
mine! I have loved him from the first day, to 
that second supreme one when we met. I will 
love him until I die, and I shall be the wife of 
another! What is to become of me in that irrev- 
ocable future to which I thoughtlessly abandoned 
myself ? I am lost! lost beyond recall— lost, 
without its being possible even for me to attempt 


(Conclusion next month.) 


to defend myself. I can not be the wife of Mo- 
hammed; I should die! It would be cowardly 
infamy. It would be a frightful torture to which 
they have no right to condemn me. 

But what shall Ido? Everything is decided 
upon ; all is nearly accomplished. For three days 
I have thought of throwing myself at my father’s 
feet, and imploring him to break off the mar- 
riage ; but what pretext could I give? To own 
the truth, would be to betray Hassan—to loosen 
against him new and powerful hatreds. You see, 
I am utterly lost—only a miracle can save me ! 


From the French of JACQUES VINCENT 
(Revue des Deux Mondes). 





THE SUEZ CANAL. 


A HISTORY. 


HEN Ismail Pasha ascended the vicere- 

gal throne of Egypt, he inherited from his 

predecessor, Said Pacha, a legacy which proved 

to be the cause of his troubles, his misfortunes, 

and his end. Said Pasha had granted to a French 

company the right to cut a ship-canal from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea. 

It was a grand idea, no doubt. But, if we 
are to believe the records of the past, it was not 
a new one. Twice before the waters of the 
Mediterranean had been connected with the wa- 
ters of the Red Sea, and it is generally credited 
that even the canal which now exists was pro- 
jected long before the present company under- 
took to dig it. It was a gigantic undertaking, 
although not a very difficult one to accomplish. 
It does not require any great engineering skill to 
* excavate in sand; and, as soon as it was ascer- 
tained that the sand would not return to the place 
from which it was taken, the problem was solved. 
As for the danger arising from the sides falling 
in, every one knows that wet sand is always hard, 
and that it has no tendency to “cave.” Any one 
who walks upon a beach may observe it for him- 
self. Still, it was a great undertaking. It has 
proved to all the world—Egypt alone excepted— 
of great advantage. For Egypt, however, it has 
turned out to have been a great commercial as 
well as a great political mistake. It has been 
the principal cause of her financial ruin, and led 
to the dethronement of her late Viceroy. 

It has proved a great commercial mistake in 
this: that it has permitted all the travel and all 
the merchandise going to and coming from In- 


dia to Europe to pass her by; whereas, before 
the canal was dug, everything and every person 
going to and coming from that direction, stopped 
at her ports, used her roads, and paid toll con- 
tinually, thus profiting every one, from hotel- 
keeper to donkey-boy. 

It was a political mistake because it has 
placed Egypt upon the highway to India, thus 
making her an object of jealous solicitude, and of 
great importance from a strategical point of view, 
to those nations whose power. is supposed to be 
mainly derived from that country, or whose am- 
bition lies in that direction ; while the ruinous 
influence it has exercised over the finances of 
Egypt may be seen by a passing glance at the 
facts; and I venture the assertion that no one 
who will take the trouble to consider them—save 
only those who have profited thereby—will hesi- 
tate to say that a greater scheme of cruelty and 
plunder was never imagined, or, if imagined, was 
never before carried to such successful execution. 

The first proposition which was made to the 
then Khedive (Said Pasha), by the projectors of 
the enterprise, was a very plain and simple one. 
If the Pasha would permit them to excavate a 
canal through his dominions, which would join 
the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, they would 
do all the work at their own cost. When the 
canal should be completed, they would pay him 
fifteen per cent. of the profits which the canal 
might earn. As there was no water in the coun- 
try through which it was to.be cut, except such 
as would come into it from the sea, and as a 
great number of workmen would be employed 
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upon it, and as the principal part of the grain of 
the country is grown in Upper Egypt, beyond 
Cairo, which then came to Alexandria for ship- 
ment, and which, it was hoped, would find its way 
to the sea through the canal, it was agreed that, 
should a sweet water canal be deemed necessary, 
the company were to be permitted to dig one, 
always at their own cost, from the Nile, starting 
from a point near to and above Cairo, to the ship- 
canal. They were to be the owners for ninety- 
nine years of all the government land, then un- 
occupied, which lay along the banks of the ca- 
nal, and which might be irrigated from it, free of 
taxes for ten years. At the expiration of ninety- 
nine years, the entire works were to revert to the 
Government, upon the company being paid the 
value of their improvements. In case the char- 
ter should be renewed at the expiration of its 
term, the Government was to receive an in- 
creased share of the profits. 

Nothing could be more business-like than 
this. The results which the enterprise promised 
were so great that its projectors could afford to 
do the entire work, at their own cost, and give 
to the graptor of the privilege fifteen per cent. 
of their profits. This percentage on the profits 
would compensate for the loss of traffic which 
the country then enjoyed from travelers and: from 
merchandise in transit. But the grant was cou- 
pled with the express stipulation that the Khedive 
was not to be bound to anything regarding it un- 
less the Sultan should approve of the scheme and 
give to it his assent. In point of fact, therefore, 
it was the Sultan who was to grant the necessary 
concessions. For this consent, however, the com- 
pany did not wait, and they went to work. 

Matters do not appear to have progressed very 
rapidly. The company had undertaken a great 
work, and, to perfect it, required a great deal of 
money. The money was not forthcoming. Sub- 
scription to the stock was slow. Capitalists were 
not eager to invest in such an undertaking. As 
usual, there were many croakers abroad. Every 
scheme of the sort finds many enemies. In Eng- 
land, particularly, it was looked upon with great 
disfavor, just as canals in that country were pro- 
nounced impracticable when they were first pro- 
jected ; in the United States, just as railroads were 
before they were built. Many people believed that 
the level of the Red Sea was so far below the level 
of the Mediterranean that, the canal once dug, all 
the waters of the latter would pour through it, 
leaving its bed dry. On the other hand, there 
were others who thought the level of the Medi- 
terranean so far below the level of the Red Sea 
that the waters of the Indian Ocean would pour 
into it, and flood a great portion of the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Capitalists were not eager to 
invest in an undertaking which threatened so 


great a disaster. Besides, the money, when it 
came, was to come from Europe, and those who 
had it did not fancy sending it so far away from 
home, under so many conditions of doubt and 
peril. 

To place themselves upon a better footing, 
the company obtained further concessions from 
the Viceroy (always subject, however, to the 
approval of the Sultan). Among other things, 
they were to be permitted to dig a fresh-water 
canal, starting from the point where the first one 
was to touch the marine canal, extending to the 
south as far as Suez, and to the north as far as 
Port Said. All the unoccupied land lying along 
the route of this projected canal, and belonging 
to the Government, which might be irrigated 
from it (amounting to many thousands of acres, 
and which only needs the Nile-water to make it 
most productive), was to belong to the company 
for ninety-nine years, and was to be free of taxes 
for ten years. They were to be allowed to de- 
mand pay for the water which the canal might 
furnish the proprietors of land in its neighbor- 
hood. They were to be allowed to charge ten 
francs per ton on vessels which might use the 
ship-canal, and ten francs toll on each passenger 
who might pass through it. 

One stipulation only was made in the interest 
of the people of the country. As it was evident 
that the construction of these immense works 
would require the employment of a great num- 
ber of laborers, it was agreed by the company 
that four fifths, at least, of the workmen to be 
employed upon them should be Egyptians. These 
the Khedive agreed to furnish. They were to be 
paid as follows: Those who were under twelve 
years of age were to receive two and a half 
piasters (about twelve and a half cents) per 
diem; those over twelve years of age were to 
receive three piasters (about fifteen cents) per 
diem ; they were also to receive rations of the 
value of one piaster (about five cents) per diem, 
without regard to age. Lodging was to be pro- . 
vided for them, also hospitals, and transportation 
was to be furnished them to the point at which 
they were to work. The Khedive little dreamed, 
when he made this stipulation, which was clearly 
intended should benefit his people, that he was 
consigning upward of twenty thousand human 
beings to their graves, and that he would, in the 
end, be called upon, and forced, to pay an im- 
mense sum of money for it. 

Even with these vast grants in their favor, 
the company stood in the presence of many diffi- 
culties, Although the first concession was made 
in November, 1854, and the second one in Janu- 
ary, 1856, the subscription-books were not opened 
until November, 1858. To secure 400,000,000 
francs (the estimated cost of the work) to be in- 
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vested in an enterprise in a distant quarter of the 
globe, was found to be an impossibility. And in 
1860 they were at the end of their resources. 
But the project was not to be abandoned. The 
company had already borrowed from the Khe- 
dive 2,394,914 francs. This money was al! gone. 
Then they set to work upon him in earnest, and 
they persuaded him to subscribe for 177,662 
shares of stock of the company. Now, the en- 
tire number of shares was only 400,000, so that, 
one may say, the canal which was to have been 
dug through Egyptian territory, not only at no 
cost to Egypt, but from which she was to receive 
fifteen per cent. of the profits derived therefrom, 
and four fifths of the cost of which were to be 
paid out to Egyptians, was now to be largely 
built with Egypt’s money. . 

The Pasha did not have the money in hand 
with which to pay up his subscription. But this 
did not matter: the affair could easily be ar- 
ranged, for at that time Egypt had no debt to 
speak of, and her credit was good. So it was 
agreed that he was to be charged on the com- 
pany’s books, ¢o date from January 1, 1859, with 
the proportionate amount due on his stock—viz., 
17,764,200 francs, from which was to be deducted 
the amount already advanced by him, 2,394,914 
francs, with interest thereon (1,211,242 francs), 
so that his actual indebtedness on his called-in 
subscription was 15,248,042.88 francs; and, as 
he had no money, he was to, and did, give Treas- 
ury obligations, payable—2, 305,175 francs on De- 
cember 8, 1863, and the balance in three equal 
annual installments of 4,314,305.96 francs, all 
bearing interest at the rate of ten per cent. per 
annum from January 1, 1860. 

Therefore on the first amount he paid : 


Francs. 
In principal 


In interest 691,557.50 


On the second: 
In principal 
In interest 

On the third : 
In principal... ... 
In interest 

On the fourth : 
In principal... 
In interest 


4,314,305.96 
2, 157,152.98 


sesees 4,314,305.96 
2,588, 583.57 


eseeccees 49314, 305.96 
3,020,012.67 


for which he was to receive bonds amounting to 

15,248,042 francs. In other words, he was to 

pay 24,705,734.60, and was to receive, in bonds, 

15,248,042 francs—a difference between what he 

paid and the sum he was to receive of nearly 
VOL. VIII.—20 


10,000,000 francs. The rest of his subscription 
was to be paid at other intervals. 

The success of this negotiation gave to the 
company a new life, and they pressed forward 
the work, not only on the main canal, but also 
on the sweet-water canal, which was to start 
from the Nile. 

Said Pasha died in January, 1863; Ismail Pasha 
succeeded him. The company now needed more 
money, and they pounced upon him at once, 
They represented to him that the supply of wa- 
ter in the canal from Cairo to Zagazig (on the 
way to the marine canal) would not be sufficient 
to supply the canal which was to be dug from 
the point where that canal was to touch the mari- 
time canal to Suez with water. They persuaded 
him that the construction of this canal, particu- 
larly in respect of the appropriation of lands be- 
longing to individuals, would give rise to ques- 
tions of interior administration which might prove 
difficult and serious, and which it was important 
to the Government to have under its exclusive 
control. To prevent such an unhappy possibility, 
the company agreed to renounce the right to 
construct their canal from the Nile to the mari- 
time canal; to make the canal from the point 
where it touched the maritime canal to Suez of 
sufficient dimensions not only to serve the pur- 
poses of irrigation, but also to answer the pur- 
poses of navigation. At the same time they re- 
troceded to the Government the lands which had 
been given them. The plain English of which 
was, that they could not comply with their en- 
gagements, and that, notwithstanding all the as- 
sistance which they had received, they were unable 
to complete the work which they had agreed and 
had commenced to do. The ground upon which 
they placed their request to be freed from that part 
of their contract which is now under consideration 
was a mere pretext. It was simply ridiculous in 
them to say that they could not complete the 
sweet-water canal; and the idea that questions 
of “interior public policy” would have been se- 
riously considered by the managers of the enter- 
prise, if their private interests had not made it 
convenient for them to do so, will not certainly 
be entertained for a moment by those who have 
any knowledge of Egyptian affairs or the methods 
of Egyptian government. Still they were suffi- 
ciently clever to obtain from the Khedive a re- 
lease from this part of their contract. This done, 
they commenced the attack upon him. 

They had already excavated the sweet-water 
canal from Ouady (the point where the canal 
from the Nile was to touch the maritime canal) 
to Suez. In consideration of the retrocession 
above mentioned they compelled the Government 
to agree to complete the canal from the Nile to 
Ouady as it was to have been built by them, but 
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the work was to be done under the supervision 
of their own engineers. The canal was to be 
completed by the 1st of March, 1864; when com- 
pleted, it was to be kept in repair by the com- 
pany, but at the cost of the Government; it was 
to be properly supplied with water at all seasons ; 
was to be subject to all the services which had 
been established upon it in their favor by the 
original contract, and its water was to belong to 
them !—that is, the Government was to build the 
canal, give it to the company, keep it in thor- 
ough repair, and always well supplied with wa- 
ter! 

Let us consider for a moment what a grant 
this was. The company embarked upon their 
enterprise under the express stipulation that all 
the work was to be done at their own expense, 
with the further obligation to complete, also at 
their own expense, important works connected 
therewith. They were to allow the Egyptian 
Government fifteen per cent. of the profits which 
they might derive from the work, and four fifths 
at least of the laborers who were to be employed 
upon it were to have been Egyptians. See how 
completely, in a few years, the positions of the 
parties were changed! Instead of nothing, the 
Government had contributed £8,000,000 to the 
enterprise (exclusive of the interest heretofore al- 
luded to); had agreed to construct important 
works and to keep them in repair, the company 
to derive the sole benefit therefrom. From being 
the beneficiary, the Government became the bene- 
factor. It was to do the work; the work, when 
completed, was to belong to the company ! 

It would appear that the company had now 
obtained everything they could possibly have 
wished for. The Khedive could reasonably have 
hoped that the war was over, and that he would 
not be called upon for anything in addition to 
what had already been wrested from him. He 
does not appear to have known the extent to 
which engineering skill can be carried. The war 
which he thought at an end had scarcely begun! 

We must bear in mind always that the szne 
gua non to give to the different concessions from 
the two Khedives to the company validity and 
vitality was that they should be approved by the 
Sultan; that the Sultan withheld it; and that, 
notwithstanding this, the work was commenced 
and prosecuted as rapidly as the company’s capa- 
city for raising money would permit. 

In the mean while England had seen with 
great and natural concern that a short route was 
being opened to the Indies, over which she was 
not to have a controlling influence. She could not 
but feel apprehensive lest large French posses- 
sions in Egypt, situate as were the lands which 
had been ceded to the company, might result to 
her disadvantage. The work as it progressed 


was talked about the world over. The moral 
sense of the British people took offense at the 
character of the labor which was employed upon 
it, and the manner by which it was controlled. 
Accounts, not exaggerated, reached them of the 
“ corvées” which were driven to the banks of the 
canal (for the Khedive, when he stipulated that 
Egyptians should be employed, also agreed to see 
that they should be forthcoming). The work 
was distasteful to them, not remunerative, and 
unhealthy. They were driven to it by force; 
they were perishing by thousands. Does the 
reader know how their tasks were performed ? 
Those who carried the earth away from where it 
was dug were not furnished anything in which 
to carry it. They were required to stoop, to 
place their arms behind their backs, the left wrist 
clasped in the right hand, and then as much earth 
was placed in the hod thus made as it would 
hold. They were forced to walk away with it 
up a steep acclivity, and, when they reached the 
dumping-spot, they let go their hold, straightened 
up, and, shaking themselves like a spaniel who 
has just come out of the water, relieved them- 
selves of their burden. A large proportion of 
them were under twelve years of age. English- 
men almost fancied they could hear the thud of 
the “courbash” as it fell upon the more than 
half-naked bodies of these wretched and defense- 
less people, as it forced them to and kept them 
at these dreary tasks. The Sultan was urged to 
withhold his consent, and it was a long time be- 
fore it was finally obtained. “ Backsheesh” at 
length prevailed, and his consent was given, but 
it was coupled with the express proviso that the 
work by the “corvées” should cease. It was 
time ; for, as has already been said, thousands of 
these creatures had died miserably, and had been 
buried in the sand. 

In the mean time, while diplomates were ne- 
gotiating at Stamboul, excavating had been going 
on at the Isthmus, the parties in interest never 
seemingly having taken into consideration the 
possibility of any interference on the part of the 
Sultan. No one entertains the smallest idea that 
the Sultan’s course in this regard was dictated 
by any humane consideration ; whether twenty 
or a hundred thousand Arabs died mattered little 
to him; neither could he have supposed that 
suppressing the “ corvées ” would be anything but 
a benefit to the company, as it would enable them 
to use the machinery which they had already in 
readiness and were then employing ; it was no- 
thing more on his part than a concession to Eng- 
lish public sentiment. He felt obliged to grant 
something to the British ambassador, and so he 
granted him this. 

But, unhappily for the Khedive, when the de- 
cision of the Sultan was made known, the com- 
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pany’s chronic state of greed had increased, and 
out of this simple modification made in their 
concession they invented a scheme which pro- 
duced marvelous results. They had suffered a 
grievance! The Khedive had agreed to see that 
they were furnished with laborers. As the Sul- 
tan had prohibited him from carrying out his 
agreement in this regard, when without his con- 
sent nothing was binding, the Khedive must pay ! 
And immediately they cried, “ Havoc!” and let 
slip the dogs of war upon him. 

For the suppression of the “corvées” they 
demanded heavy damages ; and, while they were 
about it, they claimed the amount which they 
had already expended on the canal which was 
intended to connect the Nile with the maritime 
canal, and which, as we have already seen, they 
had abandoned to the Government. Then they 
claimed the amount which they estimated it 
would cost to complete that canal; then the 
value which the canal would have been to them 
if it had been completed; then the value of the 
lands lying along the banks of the canal, and 
which were to be irrigated from it, which had 
been given to them, and which they had retro- 
ceded to the Government when they declared 
their inability to complete it; then the value of 
the water which the canal would have furnished 
them. 

The Khedive protested against these demands. 
His protests availed him nothing. The claims 
were there, and they had to be settled. The 
more he protested, the more they insisted. He 
was threatened ; he was not in a position to fight. 
He was negotiating with Constantinople to have 
the Mohammedan law of succession, by which 
the eldest of the family inherited, changed so 
that he might secure the viceregal throne to his 
own children ; but these demands upon him were 
so unconscionable that he opposed them as far 
ashe dared. Finally an arbitration was proposed, 
and to this proposition he, in an unlucky mo- 
ment, consented. 

The arbitrator called upon was Louis Napo- 
leon. In his hands the Khedive considered him- 
self safe—from oppression at least. Louis Na- 
poleon was his deau-¢déal of a man; he was his 
exemplar as a sovereign ; he imitated him, as far 
as he could, in all things. His mode of life was 
fashioned after the French Emperor’s; his sol- 
diers were uniformed after the French pattern, 
and were drilled on the French system; his pal- 
aces were furnished with the product of French 
labor; his equipages were copied after those in 
use by the French Emperor; even the railings 
which inclosed his public buildings and the places 
of public resort were tipped with a golden tint in 
imitation of the Tuileries and the Bois. His 
capital was to be remodeled and rebuilt by an- 


other Haussmann ; it was to be made to resemble 
Paris as much as possible. Life there was to be 
of the same character, and was to be kept up 
with the same display. In short, one of his many 
ambitions seems to have been that he should 
make Cairo the most beautiful capital in the Ori- 
ent, as Louis Napoleon had made Paris the most 
beautiful capital in Europe; and that he, Ismail 
Pasha, should, in splendor and in power, be in 
his country what Napoleon III. was in France. 
Into the hands of such a model prince he could, 
he thought, safely intrust his interests. Napo- 
leon’s sense of justice would protect him from 
being despoiled ; he was sufficiently powerful to 
do right without the fear of consequences ; and, 
although the organizer of the raid upon him was 
a member of the Emperor's family, he consigned 
his interests into the Emperor’s keeping without 
fear. In quick time came the award. It must 
have taken his breath away. 

His Imperial Majesty decided that the stipu- 
lation contained in the second concession, to the 
effect that four fifths, at least, of the labor upon 
the canal were to be done by Egyptians, was a 
contract between the company and the Khedive, 
by which the latter bound himself to furnish the 
labor ; the violation of which on the part of the 
Khedive made him liable in damages, notwith- 
standing that everything relating to the conces- 
sion was subject to the approval of the Porte; 
and notwithstanding that the form of labor had 
been changed by the Porte—all of which the Em- 
peror admitted. 

Upon this item, however, he mulcted him in 
damages 33,000,000 francs for labor on the canal, 
and 5,000,000 francs for labor which should have 
been furnished for the completion of buildings 
which would be necessary to enable the company 
to carry on their works. Suppose the Sultan had 
refused his assent to the entire scheme, and, at 
the time his refusal was made known, the com- 
pany had expended $50,000,000, or any other 
sum thereon, would Egypt have been respon- 
sible for the sums which had been expended, 
in the face of the express stipulation that the 
validity of the entire agreement depended upon 
the Sultan’s consent thereto? If so, then Egypt 
would have been responsible, not only for the 
amounts which had been already expended, but 
also for the profits which the company might 
have hoped to make during the ninety-nine 
years of their charter! Apart from the absurdity 
of the proposition, from a legal point of view, 
what man, in his senses, could be made to be- 
lieve that it is more economical to use hand-labor 
than to use steam, upon such a work as the ex- 
cavating a ship-canal large enough and deep 
enough to float vessels of the greatest tonnage? 
But that was the conclusion, or rather the decis- 
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ion, to which the Emperor came! He said: “ The 
Khedive bound himself to furnish the hands; he 
has not done so; the company are obliged to use 
machinery instead, and the cost of the work 
remaining to be done on the canal will be 
33,000,000 francs more if done by machinery 
than if it had been done by hand; and on the 
works which were to be erected 5,000,000 francs 
more” ! 

In point of fact, the dredging-machines had 
already been constructed, and were at work, when 
the decision was made known. The hand-labor 
would necessarily have been abandoned. How 
could it have been otherwise? Egyptians are 
not beavers ; they can’t work with twenty-six feet 
of water over their heads, The water was pour- 
ing into the places from which the earth was be- 
ing dug as fast as the earth was removed, and 
in such quantities that it was impossible to keep 
the places free. If the digging of the canal had 
depended upon manual labor, it .would never 
have been accomplished. The Egyptians em- 
ployed upon it would have been drowned again, 
and in about the same spot that they were when 
they went in pursuit of Moses. 

In diminution of any demand against him 
upon this point, the Khedive claimed 4,500,000 
francs that had been curtailed, to use a mild 
phrase, by the company from the laborers he had 
furnished. This, with great show of fairness, 
the arbitrator allowed. That is, he found that 
from the already miserable pay which these 
wretched people were promised, a large propor- 
tion of whom were children under twelve years of 
age, 4,500,000 francs had been filched! Fancy, if 
one can, a great company, presided over by barons 
and others wearing decorations on their breasts, 
deliberately setting themselves to work, and cent 
by cent, to rob alot of helpless men and children, 
who were dying around them like flies! But in- 
asmuch as the company claimed interest on the 
sums which they had paid to laborers, up to the 
time when their further employment was prohibit- 
ed, amounting, as they stated the sum, to 9,000,000 
francs, and as the Emperor considered that the 
change in the labor was not the result of the Vice- 
roy’s action, although the arbitrator considered 
that the interest claimed was due, still he thought 
that equity (!) required that this sum should be 
divided equally between the parties, and so he 
compensated the interest by the filching, and al- 
lowed the award to stand, on this point, at thirty- 
eight million francs—that is, the company had 
agreed to pay for the labor, but the Khedive 
must pay the company an interest on the sums 
they had expended upon it. 

The arbitrator also found that the concession 
to the company of the right to excavate the sweet- 
water canal assured to them advantages which 


must have been considered by them as essential 
to the success of their enterprise ; that these ad- 
vantages were threefold—it assured to them the 
quantity of water which would be necessary to 
work the machines employed in dredging the 
maritime canal, and to furnish the laborers with 
water ; it would furnish water to irrigate the lands 
which had been ceded to them ; they could have 
expected benefits resulting from the tolls which 
they would have been entitled to levy upon those 
who would have used it when completed. 

Therefore, in consideration of the retrocession 
of these supposititious benefits to the Government, 
the Government was to reimburse the company 
the amounts which they had expended upon the 
canal, represented to be 7,500,000 francs, with 
3,750,000 besides for interest and the amount it 
would have required to complete it, so as to make 
a round figure of 10,000,000 francs ! 

He also found that the profits which the com- 
pany might have expected to make from those 
who might have used the water of the canal 
for the purposes of irrigation should be estimat- 
ed at 6,000,000 francs! In other words, a piece 
of land is given to me upon the condition that 
I shall erect a building thereon at my own cost. 
After the building is partly erected, I acknowl- 
edge my inability to complete it; I return the 
land, and must be reimbursed—1. The amount 
expended by me; 2. The interest thereon; 3. 
The amount which it would have cost me to 
complete it; 4. The profits which I might have 
hoped to derive from it had I completed it! 

The arbitrator also found that the retroces- 
sion of the lands could not have been intended 
except with the reciprocal obligation of receiving 
and giving payment of their value; that the con- 
cession, although not expressing the number of 
acres, should be fixed at one hundred and twen- 
ty-six thousand acres, less six thousand acres ne- 
cessary to the company to erect their works upon 
—a result obtained by surveys made in 1856 
(which surveys had been, by mutual consent, set 
aside in 1858) ; that this land was worth one thou- 
sand francs (!) per acre ; and that, as the company 
had given it back to the Khedive, he should pay 
them 30,000,000 francs! That is to say, the com- 
pany were to have these lands upon the con- 
dition that they were to do a certain work upon 
them, without which work they were utterly 
worthless. They admitted their inability to com- 
ply with their contract ; they were only too glad 
to get rid of it; and, because the Khedive an- 
nulled the gift at their own request, he was made 
to pay them 30,000,000 francs! These several 
sums ‘aggregate 84,000,000 francs, which he was 
awarded to pay upon concessions which he had 
partly inherited, and not one penny of which was 
due ! 
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Consider that, when these different changes in 
the concessions and retrocessions were made, not 
a word was said about compensation, and then 
say what are we to think of judgment by arbi- 
tration. 

Certainly the French Emperor was enlight- 
ened upon the company’s legal rights by very 
many French lawyers, who found no end of rea- 
sons to show that the company were entitled to a 
great deal more than they asked for. I have read 
them all—a volume—but the most conclusive 
argument in the batch is contained in one of five 
words : “ Contre avanie Turc, justice francaise.” 

The Turkish affront consisted in the Khedive 
having given toa French company everything it 
asked ; the French justice consisted in making 
him pay 84,000,000 francs for having done so! 

But this was not all the decree contained. 
The 84,000,000 francs was cash, which was to 
be paid. In addition to the money, the exclu- 
sive use of the Ouady Canal, from Timseh to 
Suez, was declared to be in the company; no 
water was to be taken from it except with their 
consent (that is, Egypt was to furnish them with 
the water, and they were to sell it). Government 
was tocomplete the Zagazig Canal, joining it to 
the Ouady Canal, so as to insure to the latter a con- 
stant supply of water; Government was to com- 
plete the canal from Ouady to Suez, according to 
the original plan; the company were to keep this 
canal in perfect order, but Egypt was to pay the 
expenses thereof, either by giving them 300,000 
francs per annum, or by refunding the actual 
cost, according to the bills which might be fur- 
nished by them, as Government might prefer, the 
indemnity for this work to be revised every ten 


years. 

The height of the water in the canal was to 
be, at high Nile, about seven feet ; at mid Nile, 
about six feet ; and at low Nile, three feet; the 
company at all times to be furnished with three 
hundred and twenty thousand cubic feet of wa- 
ter per diem (a physical impossibility), thus open- 
ing out to them another boundless field in which 
to sow the seed of future damages, which they 
could cultivate and harvest at their leisure, and 
which they did not fail to set to work upon im- 
mediately. 

For, as soon as the award was made known, 
the company discovered that their just demands 
had not all been included in their original claim. 
Several items had been omitted. It would be 
tedious and unprofitable to enumerate them all. 
One was the value which the take of fish from 
the sweet-water canal would have been to them. 
And these new claims they pressed with the vigor 
which springs from success. The Khedive re- 
sisted, protested, refused. Finally, the company 
suggested “ arbitration.” 


It is related that on one occasion Voltaire had 
invited a number of the celebrities of Paris to 
dine with him. During the dinner a violent storm 
arose, which continued beyond the time when 
his guests should have taken leave of him. 
Drawn in a semicircle in front of the fireplace, 
it was suggested that each person present should 
recite some incident of a lugubrious character. 
He who related the most doleful one was to be 
awarded the palm. By chance Voltaire was the 
first upon whom the lot fell to speak. Rising, 
he said, “Gentlemen, once upon a time there 
was a tax-gatherer,” and he resumed his seat. 
During the remainder of the evening there was 
kept a profound silence. There was not wit 
enough in that assembly of wits to banish the 
horror which the pronouncing of that one word 
“ tax-gatherer” had conjured up. 

So with the Khedive. The bare word “ar- 
bitration” was enough. Like Zaccheus of old, 
he came down from his tree, and surrendered. 
In his turn he sued for peace, and begged for 
mercy, and finally agreed to pay 30,000,000 francs 
if the company would go away and never come 
to him again for more. To this the company 
finally agreed, but they rounded him off by mak- 
ing him pay them 10,000,000 francs for a piece 
of property which they had purchased not a very 
great while before for 1,800,000 francs ! 

To pay this last amount, being without money, 
the Khedive gave the coupons which were at- 
tached to his canal bonds, running down to the 
year 1895, the face value of which runs up to 
125,000,000 francs! These bonds his necessi- 
ties compelled him subsequently to sell to Eng- 
land. He was obliged to assume the payment 
of the coupons which he had taken from them, 
which amounts to nearly £200,000 per annum! 
Add these different sums together, and it will 
be seen that (inclusive of the subscription to 
stock) the Suez Canal will have cost Egypt some 
500,000,000 francs, or largely over what it was 
estimated the entire work would cost, and which 
it did cost! Now, if you reflect that when the 
Khedive, who first consented that the canal 
should be excavated, did so upon the express 
condition that the entire work was to be done at 
the cost of the company; that four fifths of this 
cost were to be expended upon Egyptians ; that, 
when completed, fifteen per cent. of the profits 
which the work might produce was to go to the 
Egyptian Government, and that, instead of these 
benefits the result was over-expenditure, made 
and to be made, of upward of 500,000,000 francs, 
I think ample justification is to be found for 
the statement with which I started out, that the 
Suez Canal is the greatest scheme of plunder 
that was ever conceived, or, if conceived, that 
was ever carried to such successful execution. 
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Strange the places Fate chooses from which 
to fly her arrows! It was the country whose 
people had conceived and carried out this gigan- 
tic fraud (the foundation of Egypt's financial ruin) 
which pushed the late Viceroy from his stool and 
drove him, an exile, out of his country. 

But the canal was conipleted at last. The 
pageant which inaugurated the opening of the 
great route to the use of the world is known to 
us all. How strangers flocked to see the triumph, 
as it was considered, of engineering skill; how 
the Empress came from France to grace the cere- 
mony with her presence; how she was attended 
by princes and their trains ; how, on the occasion 
of her going to Cairo, a road was made to the 
pyramids to enable her to ride out to them with- 
out fatigue; how a kiosk was erected near 
their base in which she was to repose after her 
journey, from the windows of which she might 
view those splendid monuments without being 
subjected to the sun’s powerful ‘rays; how /éfes 
were given ; how presents were distributed, open- 
handed and on all sides, and all at the Viceroy’s 
expense — how like, indeed, it was to a fairy 
pantomime in Eastern land, is known as well to 
those who kept themselves informed-upon the 
current topics of the day as to those who par- 
ticipated in the splendid pageants. 

In one sense, at least, the Khedive had cause 
for self-congratulation. Both as regards ancient 
and modern times, his country possessed the 
grandest monuments which have ever been erect- 
ed by the hand of man, or spared by the hand 
of Time ; and in respect of the first he had large- 
ly contributed, and his name will be associated 
with it for ever. 

Practically, however, what was the result of 
the work to him? Nothing, except that he had 
made of Egypt a factor in the constantly recur- 
ring Eastern problem, about which no one un- 
derstands anything except that it is a source of 
never-failing anxiety to European cabinets, which 
neither of them, nor all of them combined have 
ever been, or will ever be, able to solve; and 
the knowledge that the commerce which had 
been a profit to his people now passed them by, 
and the pleasure of looking at the flags of foreign 
nations waving in the breeze from the masts of 


their heavily freighted ships as they pass through 
his territory, borne up, as one might say, upon 
his river of molten gold ; together with the more 
or less pleasant reflection that he had seen twenty 
thousand of his subjects perish miserably, to say 
nothing of his having spent some 500,000,000 
francs of their money. 

Certainly it can not be said that all of this 
money went into the hands of the canal com- 
pany. A great deal of it was interest which the 
Egyptian Government had to pay in order to 
enable it to comply with its agreements, and with 
the Napoleonic award. But, in so far as Egypt 
is concerned, it matters not where it went: it is 
sufficient to know that Egypt had to pay it. 

A last reflection : 

M. de Lesseps started out with the proposi- 
tion that he could join the two seas at an ex- 
pense of 200,000,000 francs. 

The canal cost the subscribers to its stock 
that amount. In addition it received from the 
Khedive : , 


In interest on his stock. 
From the Napoleonic award. . 
From his last bargain 


122,457,306 
135,000,000 


257,457,306 


Add original stock........... 200,000,000 


457,457,306 


Assume that every franc of the money was 
spent on the canal, and M. de Lesseps was out in 
his calculations some 257,000,000 francs. 

Remember that many miles of this canal were 
already dug for him. In former times there were 
lakes in the vicinity of Ismailia; the water in 
those lakes had disappeared ; he found basins 
of considerable depth, and all he had to do was 
to let the water from the sea into them. Now, 
if under all these favorable circumstances, digging 
as he was nearly the whole time in sand, it cost 
him 457,000,000 francs to join the Red Sea to 
the Mediterranean, where on earth is the money 
to come from to enable him to cut through the 


Isthmus of Panama? 
P. H. M. 
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HEALTH AT HOME. 


PART FIRST. 


HE old saying, “ There is no place like home,” 
has a singularly happy meaning, when it is 
applied to health and the benefits which spring 
from health that is good and beautiful. We who 
are engaged in forwarding sanitary work may 
labor our lives out, and still do little service, un- 
til we can get each home, however small it may 
be, included in the plan of our work. The river 
of national health must rise from the homes of 
the nation. Then it will be a great river on which 
every blessing will be borne. 

When I, as a physician, enter a house where 
there is a contagious disease, my first care is to 
look at the surroundings. What are the customs 
of the people there? Are they wholesome? 
Are they unwholesome? If the answer be, 
“Wholesome and common sense,” then I know 
that the better half of success in the way of 
treatment and prevention is secured. If the an- 
swer be, “Unwholesome, slovenly, disorderly, 
careless,” then I know that all that may be ad- 
vised for the best will be more than half useless, 
because there is no habit on which any depen- 
dence can be truthfully placed, and because habit 
in the wrong direction is so difficult to move that 
not even the strongest ties of affection are a match 
for it even in times of emergency. 

If we could, then, get wives, mothers, and 
daughters to learn the habitual practice of all 
that tends to health, we should soon have an 
easy victory, and should ourselves cease to be 
known as the pioneers of sanitary work, the work 
itself being a recognized system and a recog- 
nized necessity to be practiced by everybody. 

To me it always seems that no point in the 
warfare against disease is anything like so impor- 
tant as that of getting the women of the house- 
hold to work heart and soul with us sanitarians. 
I am never tired of repeating this fact, and I 
never shall be until the fact is accomplished. 
We always look to women for the cleanliness 
and tidiness of home. We say a home is miser- 
able if a good wife and mother be not at the head 
of it to direct the internal arrangements. We 
speak of slovenly women, so much importance 
do we attach to orderly women, twenty times to 
one more frequently than we do of slovenly men. 
A slovenly woman is a woman of mark for dis- 
credit, and there can be no doubt that the natu- 
ral excellences of women in respect to order and 
cleanliness have, without any distinct system or 
mode of scientific education, saved us often from 
severe and fatal outbreaks of disease. In the 


cholera epidemics which I have twice witnessed, 
and in which I have taken visiting charge of 
affected districts, I have found the women by far 
the most useful and practical coadjutors. The 
men sat by the fire if they were at home; the 
women truly bestirred themselves. They saw 
that the water intended for drinking purposes 
was boiled before it was used for drinking pur- 
poses ; they attended to details relating to venti- 
lation and general cleansing; they washed the 
clothing and bedding of the affected persons; 
they attended in the sick-rooms; they prepared 
the food. In a sentence, they were acting forces 
for the suppression of the epidemics, and their 
devotion, and I say it faithfully, their readier and 
superior appreciation of details, were the great 
saving factors in relation both to preventive and 
curative art. 

That which we sanitarians want, therefore, to 
see, is the scientific education of women to pre- 
pare them to meet emergencies at once, and not 
only so, but to prevent, by forethought and in- 
telligent prevision, the necessity for emergencies. 
We wish them to understand the principles which 
suggest the details, instead of having to learn 
the details in moments of much excitement and 
anxiety and dread, when details, however impor- 
tant they may be, seem new, obscure, involved, 
and all but impossible, when habits which have 
been acquired have to be given up or much modi- 
fied, and when new habits have to be, as it were, 
improvised and enforced with regularity at a mo- 
ment’s notice. For it is as true as it is simple 
that good health is after all, and bad health is 
after all, a matter of habit to an extent which 
few persons in the slightest degree acknowledge 
or comprehend. 

To the domestic cleanliness which most 
women by habit learn to acquire, it should be 
easy to tack on many of the other forms of 
cleanliness which the physician wishes to en- 
force, but which the general public does not al- 
together or readily recognize. It is in relation to 
this further cleanliness, this more than common- 
place cleanliness—but which should be common- 
place for all intents and purposes—that I wish to 
draw attention, and the attention of the women 
of the nation particularly, in these papers on 
Health at Home. I promise to put forward not 
one suggestion that can not be carried out. I 
will, in these essays, 


“ Imagination’s airy wing suppress,” 
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and give nothing more than plain rules for plain 
people of every grade of life. 


SUNLIGHT AT HOME, 


Whether your home be large or small, give 
it light. There is no house so likely to be un- 
healthy as a dark and gloomy house. In a dark 
and gloomy house you can never see the dirt that 
pollutes it. Dirt accumulates on dirt, and the 
mind soon learns to apologize for this condition 
because the gloom conceals it. “It is no credit 
to be clean in this hole of a place” is soon the 
sort of idea that the housewife gets into her 
mind ; the “place is always dingy, do what you 
may,” is another similar and common idea; and 
so in a dark house unwholesome things get 
stowed away and forgotten, and the air becomes 
impure, and when the air becomes impure the 
digestive organs become imperfect in action, and 
soon there is some shade of bad health engen- 
dered in those persons who live in that dark 
house. Flowers -will not healthily bloom in a 
dark house, and flowers are, as a rule, good in- 
dices. We put the flowers in our windows that 
they may see the light. Are not our children 
worth many flowers? They are the choicest of 
flowers. Then again light is necessary in order 
that the animal spirits may be kept refreshed and 
invigorated. No one is truly happy who in wak- 
ing hours is in a gloomy house or room. The 
gloom of the prison has ever been considered as 
a part of the punishment of the prison, and it is 
so. The mind is saddened in a home that is not 
flushed with light, and when the mind is saddened 
the whole physical powers soon suffer; the heart 
beats languidly, the blood flows slowly, the 
breathing is imperfect, the oxidation of the blood 
is reduced, and the conditions are laid for the 
development of many wearisome and unneces- 
sary constitutional failures and sufferings. 

Once again, light, sunlight I mean, is of itself 
useful to health in a direct manner. Sunlight 
favors nutrition ; sunlight favors nervous func- 
tion; sunlight sustains, chemically or physically, 
the healthy state of the blood. Children and 
older persons living in darkened places become 
blanched or pale; they have none of the ruddy, 
healthy bloom of those who live in light. We 
send a child that has lived in a dark court in 
London for a few days only into the sunlight, and 
how marked is the change! We hardly know the 
face again. 

Let us keep, then, this word in our minds, 
light, light, light ; sw#light which feeds us with 
its influence and leaves no poisonous vapors in 
its train. 

Before I leave this subject, I want to saya 
word about light in relation to the sick. A few 
hundred years ago it became a fashion, for rea- 











sons it is very hard to divine, to place sick people 
in dark and closely curtained bedrooms. The 
practice to some extent is continued to this day. 
When a person goes to bed with sickness it is 
often the first thing to pull down the blinds of 
the windows, to set up dark blinds, or if there be 
Venetian blinds to close them. On body and 
spirit alike this practice is simply pernicious. It 
may be well, if light is painful to the eyes of the 
sufferer, to shield the eyes from the light, or even 
shut the light off them altogether; but for the 
sake of this to shut it out of all the room, to cut 
off wholesale its precious influence, to make the 
sick-room a dark cell in which all kinds of im- 
purities may be concealed day after day, is an 
offense to Nature which she ever rebukes in the 
sternest manner. 

This remark presses with special force in 
cases where epidemic and contagious diseases 
are the affections from which the sufferers are 
suffering, for these affections, as they live on 
uncleanliness, require for their suppression the 
broadest light of day. Moreover, I once found 
by experiment that certain organic poisons, anal- 
ogous to the poisons which propagate these dis- 
eases, are rendered innocuous by exposure to light. 
Thus, in every point of view, light stands for- 
ward as the agent of health. In sickness and in 
health, in infancy, youth, middle age, old age, in 
all seasons, for the benefit of the mind and for 
the welfare of the body, sunlight is a bearer and 
sustainer of health. 

To secure the entrance of sunlight, every 
house should have a plentiful supply of large 
windows, and not an opportunity of any kind 
should be lost to let in light to every room. It is 
very easy to exclude light when it is too bright : 
it is very hard to let it in when by bad building 
it is systematically excluded. Lately, by an ar- 
chitectural perversity which is simply astounding, 
it has become a fashion to build houses like those 
which were built for our ancestors about two 
centuries ago, and which are called Queen Anne 
houses or mansions. Small windows, small 
panes, overhanging window-brows, sharp, long- 
roofs enclosing attics with small windows—these 
are the residences to which I refer; dull, red, 
dark, and gloomy. I am told that their excel- 
lence lies in their artistic beauty, to which many 
advantages that we sanitarian artists wish for 
must necessarily be sacrificed. I would be the 
last to oppose either the cultivation of art in de- 
sign or of art in application, and I do not for one 
moment believe that such opposition is necessary. 
But these beetle-browed mansions are not so 
beautiful as health, and never can be. I am 
bound to protest against them on many sanitary 
grounds, and on none so much as on their inter- 
ference with the work of the sun. They pro- 
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duce shade, and those who live in them live in 
shadow. 

In many residences where there is plenty of 
window-space there is much neglect in keeping 
the windows clean. Windows should be cleaned 
once a week at least, and a great desideratum is 
to bring into general use a simple mechanical 
contrivance by which the window-sashes can be 
easily removed and turned into the room, so as 
to enable the cleaning to take place without the 
perilous process of standing outside on the win- 
dow-sill. Among the poor who can not afford 
to have a professed window-cleaner the windows 
often become quite obscured, because the women 
of the household can not get at them, as they 
say, on both sides, and the men are not at home 
in the day to give them assistance. Baker’s new 
ventilating window promises to answer best for 
the object here stated. The sashes of this win- 
dow hang on centers instead of sliding up and 
down. When they are closed the sashes fit neat- 
ly and exclude draughts and wet effectually ; and 
when they are opened they can be set at any re- 
quired angle to admit air. The greatest advan- 
tage of all is that each window-sash can be 
turned over, so that it may be cleaned with equal 
facility on its inside and outside surfaces without 
exposing the cleaner to the risk of standing out- 
side at any stage of the cleaning process. 

The introduction of daylight reflectors has 
been, in late years, a very great and useful ad- 
vance. The dark basements of town-houses can 
be so often completely lighted by these reflectors 
that I wonder they are not universally demanded 
in places where their action is effective. The 
light they afford is steady, often actually bright, 
and always pure. 


SLEEP AT HOME, 


I have been speaking about sunlight, and am 
led by this to refer to another and allied topic, I 
mean night and hours of sleep. If it be good to 
make all possible use of sunlight, it is equally 
good to make as little use as possible of artificial 
light. Artificial lights, so far, have been sources 
of waste, not ‘only of the material out of which 
they are made, but of the air on which they burn. 
In the air of the closed room the present com- 
monly used lamps, candles, and gaslights, rob 
the air of a part of its vital constituent, and sup- 
ply in return products which are really injurious 
to life. Gaslight is in this respect most hurtful, 
but the others are bad when they are long kept 
burning in one confined space. The fewer hours 
after dark that are spent in artificial light the 
better; and this suggests, of itself, that within 
reasonable limits the sooner we go to rest after 
dark the better. We require in the cold season 
of winter, when the nights are long, much more 


of sleep than we do in the summer. On the 
longest day in the year, seven hours of sleep is 
sufficient for most men and women who are in 
the prime of life. On the shortest day, nine 
hours of sleep is not overmuch, and, for those 
who are weakly, ten or even twelve hours may 
be taken with real advantage. In winter, chil- 
dren should always have ten to twelve hours of 
sleep. It is not idleness to indulge to that ex- 
tent, but an actual saving, a storing up of invigo- 
rated existence for the future. Such rest can 
only be obtained by going to bed very early, say 
at half-past eight o'clock or nine. 

It is wrong as ever it can be that our legis- 
lators should often be sitting up, as we know 
they do, times after times, in the dead of night, 
trying against life to legislate for life. It is most 
foolish that public writers, who hold so many 
responsibilities in their hands, should be called 
upon to exercise their craft at a time when all 
their nature is calling out to them, “ Rest, rest, 
rest!” It is said I am foolish for declaring these 
things. Is it so? I am standing by Nature, 
speaking under her direction, and, without a 
thought of dogmatism, I am driven to ask, May 
it not be the world that is foolish ?—the world, I 
mean, of fashion and habit, which could, if it 
would, change the present systems as easily as 
it criticises the view that it ought to make the 
change. Anyway, this I know, and it is the truth 
I would here express, that in every man, woman, 
and child there is, at or about the early time I 
have named, a persistent periodical desire for 
sleep, which steals on determinately, which, taken 
at the flood, leads to a good sound night’s rest, 
and which, resisted, never duly returns, but is 
replaced by a surreptitious sleep, broken by 
wearing dreams, restless limbs, and but partial 
restoration of vital power. I have said before, 
make the sun your fellow workman, I repeat 
the saying now. I do not say, go to bed at all 
seasons with the sun and rise with it, because in 
this climate that would not be, at all seasons, 
possible; but I say, as a general principle, as 
closely as you can, make the sun your fellow 
workman ; follow him, as soon as you are able, to 
rest, and do not let him stare at you in bed many 
hours after he has commenced his daily course. 
Teach your children, moreover, this same lesson, 
and the practice of it, whereupon there will be, 
in a generation or two, even in this land of fogs 
and dullness, a race of children of the sun, who 
will stand, in matter of health, a head and shoul- 
ders above the children of the present generation. 


BEDROOMS AND BEDS. 


FroM the subject of sleep I am led by as 
easy and natural a transition to the subject of 
bedrooms and beds as I was before led from the 
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subject of light to the subject of sleep. But 
perhaps some one will say, Why, in speaking of 
a home and fireside topics, should you begin with 
bedrooms? There is the drawing-room, surely, 
first to be thought of; that room in which the 
company gathers when company comes together ; 
that room in which the lady of the house takes 
the most pride, shows the most taste, feels most 
at home. There is also the dining-room, or sit- 
ting-room, or breakfast-room, or study. Again, 
there is the kitchen—of all rooms, surely, the 
most important in every sanitary point of 
view ? 

We will enter all these rooms in good time ; 
but let us go into the bedroom first, and get that 
in order, because, after all, it is really the most 
important room in the house by far and far again. 
I know it is not commonly thought to be so. I 
am quite aware from my daily observations, for 
over thirty years, that this is one of the least 
popular notions about bedrooms. I often think, 
as I wend my way up ever so many different 
kinds of stairs daily, that a doctor’s usual jour- 
ney would be something like that on a tread- 
wheel were it not for the fact that there is always 
some new ending to his ascents, and that on his 
mission of freedom and usefulness he is carrying 
the blessings of the services his brethren are 
giving to him, for dispensation, into the sanctua- 
ries of sorrow. But one fact would lighten my 
heart very much more—I mean the fact, if it 
were as fully as it were easily realizable, that I 
should always find the bedrooms in sickness or 
in health befitting their office and the purpose to 
which they are assigned. 

As a rule I regret to record that from want 
of appreciation of what is most healthy, in oppo- 
sition to a keen appreciation of what is most fash- 
ionable, the bedroom is too often the part of the 
house that is least considered. It may be in any 
part of the house. There is no room too much 
out of the way or too little cared for that may 
not be a bedroom. “ This is onlya bedroom,” is 
the commonest observation of the woman who is 
deputed to show you over an empty house that 
stands to be let. “We can turn the dressing- 
room into a bedroom whenever we like,” is not 
unfrequently a housewife’s, and even a good 
housewife’s, expression. ‘Give me a shake-down 
somewhere,” is the request of the unexpected 
traveler or visitor who wants to stay with you all 
night. “Anywhere will do, so long as it is a 
bed.” “This is only an attic; but it is large 
enough for one servant, you know, and two have 
slept in it many a time before now.” These are 
the kind of ordinary terms that are applied to 
bedrooms as apologies for something that is con- 
fessedly but observedly wrong about them. The 
language itself implies error; but it is far from 


expressing the whole of the error that really ex- 
ists. 

When we enter the bedroom we too often find 
it, though it may be a good-sized room, altogeth- 
er unsuited as a sleeping-apartment. It may be 
situated either at the back or the front of the 
house ; it may or may not have a fireplace, and, 
if it should have a fireplace, the register may or 
may not be open. The windows may be large or 
small, according to mere caprice of the builder, 
or of accident, or of necessity ; and, whether the 
window will open or shut from the top or the 
bottom sash, or from both, is a matter of small- 
est consequence. As a rule the bedroom-win- 
dows that have a double sash open only from the 
bottom, and it is the most usual occurrence to 
find the sash-lines out of gear altogether, or the 
frames in a bad state, so that the sash has to be 
supported with care, or “ humored,” whenever it 
has to be opened or closed. Then to the win- 
dow, that the room may look snug and comfort- 
able, must be muslin blinds (half blinds), roller- 
blinds, and very often heavy curtains. When 
the window is opened the roller-blind blows out 
like the sail of a boat, or blows in, at the risk of 
knocking down the looking-glass. Sometimes 
Venetian blinds, which are never in order for two 
months together, take the place of roller-blinds, 
and it becomes quite an art to manage the laths, 
though these blinds are on the whole the best. 
Then the walls of bedrooms are in most instances 
covered with paper, and of all rooms in the house 
they are least frequently papered. “The lower 
rooms must be papered, they look so very dirty; 
the bedrooms are dingy, but they may stand over 
another year; nobody sees them.” To carry out 
further the idea of snugness, the bedrooms are 
carpeted, it may be over their whole surface right 
up to the walls of the rooms, and the carpet is 
nailed down, so that it may be swept without be- 
ing dragged out of its place. 

Again, the bedroom is too often made a kind 
of half lumber-room—a place in which things 
that have to be concealed are carefully stowed 
away. “ Underthe bed” is a convenient hiding- 
place. It is the fact that once in a public institu- 
tion for the sick which I inspected there existed 
an arrangement by which each new patient who 
came in to be cured had his every-day clothes, 
after they were taken off his body, put into a 
rickety old box and pushed under his bed, to re- 
main there until he was able to put them on again 
when he “ left the house” or until he died, if his 
disease ended fatally, and his relatives claimed 
them. I found eighteen of these boxes of clothes 
secreted systematically under eighteen beds in 
one insalubrious sick-room or ward of this 
establishment, In private houses this same 
plan of stewing away old clothes, old boots 
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and shoes, and the like, is too frequently put in 
practice. 

I notice once again that the occurrence of 
damp or wet in the ceilings and walls of a bed- 
room is much more readily tolerated than it is 
elsewhere. If a pipe bursts and the drawing- 
room or dining-room ceiling is covered with a 
dark patch, ever so small, that must be at once 
attended to, it looks so very bad. But a patch of 
similar character, though it look like a map of 
the United Kingdom, with the Straits of Dover 
and the coast of France as an opposing outline, 
may remain on the ceiling of the bedroom until 
it dries, and then, being dry, may still remain, 
because if the water should come in again the 
condition will be as bad as ever. 

I will say no more about bedrooms to their 
disparagement, The errors I have pointed out 
when they are present are unpardonable in re- 
gard to the healths of those who permit them, 
and, inasmuch as the health of these is of far 
greater moment than their equanimity of senti- 
ment, I must run the risk of disturbing the tem- 
per that I may assist the health. I feel the less 
compunction on this head because what I am 
about to propose in the way of remedy means 
nothing but economy of reconstruction along the 
whole line. I will tender in a few rules what are 
the essentials of a healthy bedroom. If they can 
not all be carried out in every case, many of them 
can be without any serious difficulty. 

The reason why I give these rules in respect 
to bedrooms the first place in domestic sanitation 
is obvious enough, if but a few moments’ con- 
sideration be given to the importance of the bed- 
room as the center of the household. In this 
room, if a due proportion of sleep be taken, the 
‘third part of all the life is passed, thirty years out 
of a life that reaches to an age of ninety. In 
what other room in the house is so much of the 
life passed without change ? In the sitting-rooms 
we move about, we have the doors frequently 
open, and in numerous ways we change the air, 
and change our own relations to it. In the bed- 
room we are shut up closely, we are unconscious 
of what is going on silently around us. If the 
air becomes close we do not notice it, and it may 
become positively poisonous without our knowl- 
edge. Moreover, during sleep we are most sus- 
ceptible to influences which act detrimentally 
upon us. We are breathing slowly, and we are 
not casting off, or eliminating, freely the products 
of animal combustion. 


RULES FOR BEDROOMS. 
I. 


THE bedroom should, by preference, have its 
window either on the southern side of the house, 
the southeastern, or the southwestern. Of the 


three positions, the bedroom that has a south- 
western view is the most fortunate in our country. 
The winds from the southwest are the most fre- 
quent, and so the room can be most frequently 
ventilated by them, from the open window, during 
the day. These winds, moreover, are soft winds, 
and compare favorably with the eastern winds, 
from which it is always good to be protected as 
much as possible. The bedroom having a south- 


western aspect gets the longest share of light 
during the day. The early morning light.soon 
feeds it with a subdued and agreeable light, and 
in the evening it gets the later rays, almost the 
last rays of the life-giving sun. 


II, 


The bedroom should in all cases be shut off 
from the house during the time it is occupied, so 
that the emanations from the rooms may not en- 
ter into it. It should be ventilated, I mean, in- 
dependently. In our present houses the bed- 
rooms are actually the traps, or bell-jars, into 
which, in too many cases, the air of the lower 
rooms, charged with the gaseous or vaporous 
products made during the day, are laid up. In 
these instances the occupants retire to sleep in 
an atmosphere of their own emanations, to say 
nothing of what comes from the kitchen, from 
gas, and from other sources of impurity. It is 
most easy to ventilate the bedroom independently. 
Nothing more is wanted than to remove one or 
two bricks in the outer wall beneath the flooring, 
and to carry up a wooden tube four inches square 
for a room of very moderate size—say eighteen 
feet long, fourteen wide, and twelve high—into 
the room from that opening. This tube should 
ascend into the room six to eight feet. It may 
be covered at the top with a layer of gauze or 
muslin if the current of air is too strong. The 
tube should be six feet from the bed. The bed 
may be protected from a draught by a light cur- 
tain or screen placed between it and the tube. 

In some houses it is not difficult to bring a 
four-inch wooden tube through the whole length 
of a partition from the top to the bottom floor of 
a house, and to let a supply of air enter that tube 
at the upper part, and distribute air to every 
room that lies in its course. 

On rising in the morning the bedroom-win- 
dows should be opened at the top and bottom 
equally, and, except when the weather is very 
wet, they should remain open until the sun be- 
gins to go down. It is a bad practice to leave 
the windows open late in the day, and this espe- 
cially in the winter. The air becomes charged 
with damp, and a damp air is really as dangerous 
as, if not more dangerous than, a close air. To 
sleep in damp air is quite as bad as to sleep in 
damp sheets, and is a most common cause of 
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rheumatism, neuralgia, and chronic cold or ca- 
tarrh. When the windows of the bedroom are 
closed the door ought also to be closed, and the 
entrance of air into the room be allowed to take 
place only through the communication with the 
external air. 

While provision is made for the entrance of 
air, an equal provision should also be made for 
the escape of air. This is best effected by an 
opening in the chimney-shaft near to the ceiling 
where there is, as there ought always to be, a 
fireplace and shaft. The opening for the exit of 
air up the shaft may be protected by an Arnott’s 
valve. 

The late Dr. Chowne invented a process of 
exit ventilation which answers well for bedrooms, 
and to which he gave the name of “ siphon ven- 
tilation.” The name was very unfortunate, be- 
cause there is no siphon principle in it, and ow- 
ing to this the plan received very severe handling 
by the late Dr. Neil Arnott. The plan neverthe- 
less is very good and cleanly, and when from an 
Arnott valve smoke and dust issue, as they often 
will in rooms placed at the upper part of a house, 
the Chowne tube is excellent. A three- or four- 
inch piece of stove-piping is let into the wall from 
the ceiling down to the mantel-piece. Near the 
ceiling the tube opens into the room. At the 
mantel-shelf the tube is made to turn at a right 
angle into the chimney. At all times there is a 
current of air down this tube into the chimney, 
and when there is a fire in the grate the exit cur- 
rent is extremely sharp and effective, while there 
is always freedom from soot and smoke in the 
room, an advantage which recompenses for the 
extra friction and resistance caused by the tube. 
Chowne’s plan is so effective and simple that I 
have often brought it temporarily into action in 
closed rooms by simply turning a piece of stove- 
piping into a chimney at the fireplace, and run- 
ning a straight piece of tubing from the elbow 
up to near the ceiling, and temporarily fixing it 
against the wall. 

When exit ventilation can not be carried out 
by a chimney-shaft owing to the circumstance 
that there is no fireplace or shaft, it is next best 
to carry it out into the staircase by a diaphragm 
opening made over the door of the room. An 
opening twelve inches long and four inches wide 
is made vertically through the wall, in the space 
over the door. Into this opening is placed a 
metal frame as wide as the thickness of the wall, 
with a partition or diaphragm of thin metal 
planted vertically in the center of it. When this 
metal frame is fixed in the wall a current of air 
will be found to pass, after the room is closed, 
into the room on one side the diaphragm, and 
out of the room on the other side. This secures 
an outer current, which is better by far than none 


at all, but it also admits a current into the room 
from the house, which to a certain extent is ob- 
jectionable. 

It has been recommended by some sanitarians 
to ventilate the bedroom from the window by the 
plan of costless ventilation of Dr. Peter Hinches 
Bird. In this plan the lower sash of the window 
is raised a few inches, the space between the 
window and the window-sill being filled up by a 
solid piece of wood. A space is in this way left 
between the two sashes up which flows a con- 
stant current of air. I have tried this method, 
and I have modified it by letting the upper sash 
down, and filling up the space between it and the 
top part of the window-frame with board, which 
is, I think, the better arrangement, and for stair- 
cases I do not think anything is so good. But 
in bedrooms, the windows of which are opened 
and closed so frequently, and which have blinds, 
the plan does not answer so well as the tube of 
which I have spoken. There are more frequent 
draughts from the window, and not, I think, so 
regular a supply of air. 


III, 


It is always a matter of great moment to 
maintain an equable temperature in the bedroom. 
A bedroom, the air of which is subject to great, 
and frequent, and rapid changes of temperature, 
is always a trap for danger. To persons who 
are in the prime of life, and who are in’ robust 
health, this danger is less pronounced, but to the 
young and the feeble it is a most serious danger. 
It is specially dangerous to aged people to sleep 
in a room that is easily lowered in warmth. 
When the great waves of cold come on in these 
islands, in the winter season, our old people be- 
gin to drop off with a rapidity that is perfectly 
startling. We take up the list of deaths pub- 
lished in the “ Times ” during these seasons, and 
the most marked of facts is the number of de- 
ceased aged persons. It is like an epidemic of 
death by old age. The public mind accepts this 
record as indicative of a general change of exter- 
nal conditions, and of a mortality therefore that 
is necessary as a result of that change. I would 
not myself dispute that there is a line of. truth 
and sound common sense and common observa- 
tion in this view ; but when we descend from the 
general to the particular we find that much of 
the mortality, seen in such excess among the 
aged, is induced by mistakes on the subject of 
warmth in the bedroom. 

The fatal event comes about somewhat in this 
way: The room in which the enfeebled person 
has been sitting before going to bed has been 
warmed probably up to summer heat; a light 
meal has been taken before retiring to rest, and 
then the bedroom is entered. The bedroom per- 
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chance has no fire in it, or if a fire be lighted 
provision is not made to keep it alight for more 
than an hour or two. The result is, that in the 
early part of the morning, from three to four 
o'clock, when the temperature of the air in all 
parts is lowest, the glow from the fire or stove 
which should warm the room has ceased, and the 
room is cold to an extreme degree. In country- 
houses the water will often be found frozen in 
the hand-basins or ewers under these conditions. 

Meanwhile the sleeper lies unconscious of the 
great change which is taking place in the air 
around him. Slowly and surely-there is a decline 
of temperature to the extent, it may be, of thirty 
or forty degrees on the Fahrenheit scale; and 
though he may be fairly covered with bedclothes 
he is receiving into his lungs this cold air, by 
which the circulation through the lungs is ma- 
terially modified. ; 

The condition of the body itself is at this very 
time unfavorable for meeting any emergency. In 
the period between midnight and six in the morn- 
ing, the animal vital processes are at their lowest 
ebb. It is in these times that those who are en- 
feebled from any cause most frequently die. We 
physicians often consider these hours as critical, 
and forewarn anxious friends in respect to them. 
From time immemorial those who have been ac- 
customed to wait and attend on the sick have 


noted these hours most anxiously, so that they 
have been called by one of our old writers “the 


hours of fate.” In this space of time the influence 
of the life-giving sun has been longest withdrawn 
from man, and the hearts that are even the strong- 
est beat then with subdued tone. Sleep is heavi- 
est and death is nearest to us all in “the hours 
of fate.” 

The feeble, therefore, are most exposed to 
danger during this period of time, and they are 
most exposed to one particular danger, that of 
congestion of the lungs, for it is the bronchial 
surface of the lungs that is most exposed to the 
action of the chilled air; and, in the aged, that 
exposure is hazardous. 

One of the ablest writers on the hygiene of 
old age, M. Reveillé-Parise, attaches so much 
importance to the function of the lungs in the 
aged that he comes to the conclusions, first, that 
old age commences in the lungs; and, secondly, 
that, as a rule, death commences in the lungs in 
the aged. He reasons in this manner: “If we 
reflect that it is from the blood that life derives 
the principles which maintain and repair it, that 
the more vigorous, plastic, and rich in nutritive 
principles the blood is, so much the more organic 
life increases and manifests itself, and that the 
organ of sanguinification is the organ of respira- 
tion, we shall be compelled to admit the opinion 
that the age of general decline commences with 


the decay of the lungs, and that the one is the 
result of the other.” 

Flourens, from whose work on “ Human Lon- 
gevity ” I copy this extract, demurs to the conclu- 
sion drawn by Reveillé-Parise. He will admit it 
in part only. “Old age,” he asserts, “does not 
commence in any organ. It is not a local but a 
general phenomenon. All our organs grow old, 
and it is not always at the same organ that we 
feel the first effects of age; it is sometimes one, 
sometimes another, according to the individual 
constitution.” 

I agree for my part with both these authors, 
because I think there is nothing in experience 
which is different or is in opposition to either of 
their views. Flourens is correct in saying that 
all the organs grow old together. Reveillé-Parise 
is correct in suggesting that the lungs more usu- 
ally go first, because they are at one and the 
same time most exposed and most vital. 

It is not in the least degree irrelevant to my 
present discourse to dwell on this argument. It 
shows better than any other argument could 
show how easily the depressing influence of cold 
tells on the vital organs, and specially on the 
lungs of the sleeper, whose vital capacity is al- 
ready impaired by age. The minute vessels of 
the lung, in the pulmonary circuit of blood over 
the lung, are paralyzed by the cold so easily that 
congestion of blood in them is an almost natu- 
ral result if they be long exposed to cold. And 
this, in truth, is the most common event in the 
aged, leading to that bronchial irritation and ob- 
struction which is called congestive bronchitis, 
from which so many are recorded as having died 
when winter shows its face. 

The practical question that comes out of this 
discussion is, How shall the danger of conges- 
tion of the lungs be avoided in the sleeping-apart- 
ments of the enfeebled ? 

Our forefathers replied to this question in a 
very plain and striking manner. They shut them- 
selves up in a warm tent. The old four-posters 
and the old tent bedsteads are the still extant 
witnesses of the ways and means for keeping out 
the cold in the old times. In country-houses one 
sometimes finds still the massive four-post bed- 
stead with its heavy damask curtains and snug 
inclosure. Advocate of fresh air as I am, I con- 
fess still to a lingering liking to this snug inclo- 
sure when I see it on a cold midwinter night. I 
met with it not very long ago, and I crept into 
it with a sort of quiet glee as if feeling unusu- 
ally safe and comfortable in so cozy a retreat. 

I won’t let mere likings tempt me to say that 
the plan is a good one. It is really not com- 
mendable, or only so when nothing better is at 
hand. If in a large room with cold walls and 
floors on a cold night I were obliged to sleep in 
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a fireless room and had choice of two beds, one 
a curtained four-poster and the other a camp 
bedstead, I would no doubt, under the special 
circumstances, choose the four-poster, but not as 
a general principle by any means. 

In our modern bedrooms, furnished accord- 
ing to modern taste and fashion, the best plan to 
adopt is that of admitting air freely to the sleep- 
er, at the same time taking care that throughout 
the whole of the night the air shall be kept, with- 
in a few degrees, at the same temperature. I 
repeat, at the same temperature, for uniformity 
of warmth during all the hours of sleep is as 
essential as warmth. To have an overheated 
atmosphere at one time of the night and a 
low temperature at another is just the kind of 
change that is attended with most hazard. In- 
deed, I doubt whether an equable cold atmos- 
phere is not on the whole safer than one in which 
there is frequent and marked fluctuation. 

The safest method is to have the air of the 
room, a short time before it is occupied, brought 
up to a uniform temperature of from 60° to 65° 
Fahr. It should never fall five degrees below 


60° and never rise above 65° under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. In cases where the occupant of the 
room is extremely enfeebled it may be necessary 
to raise the temperature to a higher point, but I 
am thinking at this moment of sleepers who are 


in fair health, and for whom no such special pro- 
vision is required. 

A mistake is sometimes made in observing 
the temperature. The reading of the thermom- 
eter is taken in one part of the room only, per- 
haps in the warmest part, that is to say, over the 
fireplace or from the mantel-shelf. This is not a 
fair observation, for a room at that part may be 
very warm while it is very cold in other parts. 
The temperature should, properly, be taken at the 
bed’s head, about two feet above the pillow, and 
that. is the best position in which to keep the 
thermometer, with which every bedroom ought 
to be furnished. An ordinary thermometer suf- 
fices as a general index, but a registering instru- 
ment is most advantageous when particular care 
is demanded in observation. 

I now come to consider what is the best mode 
of warming the bedroom, and of maintaining 
the equal warmth on which so much has been 
insisted. 

The simplest of all plans with which I am 
acquainted is that which brings air from the out- 
side through a small chamber or pipe that can 
be heated by a fire or by gas, and which allows 
the air, after it has been warmed, to diffuse 
steadily into the room. 

A stove called the Calorigen, invented by Mr. 
Webb George, is, in my opinion, best adapted 
for use in the bedroom. It burns either with 


coal-gas or coal; or, more correctly speaking, a 
Calorigen stove can be obtained either for gas or 
for coal. The stove has this great advantage, 
that it warms and ventilates at one and the same 
time. The stove contains within its outer cylin- 
der or case a spiral iron tube, which by its lower 
end communicates with the outer air, and by its 
upper end opens into the room. The heat gen- 
erated in the stove communicates heat to the spi- 
ral tube, and the air in the spiral is heated and 
ascends into the room. The ascension of warm 
air causes a draught from below, and so a cur- 
rent of warm air is at all times diffusing through 
the room so long as the fire of gas or coal is 
burning. At the same time the products of 
combustion from the stove are conveyed away by 
another pipe into a flue or chimney. 

When one of these stoves is in good action 
the air of an apartment may be kept pure and 
warm for any length of time, and the tempera- 
ture can be maintained at the same uniform de- 
gree all the while. There is also about the meth- 
od the immense advantage that it secures free- 
dom from cold draughts from doors and from 
windows. The copious influx of warm air from 
the stove is, indeed, so effective that when the 
stove is heated to its full, and the room is of 
moderate size, there is a draught or current of 
air out of the room by the doors when they are 
opened a little way, unless there be a provision 
for a fixed ventilating outlet. Properly there 
ought always to be a ventilating outlet, even 
when the room is steadily charged with fresh 
and warm air, for a current is always desirable. 

My friend Mr. Henry C. Stephens, in an ex- 
cellent paper which he has written on ventila- 
tion, maintains, with much force, that no mode 
of ventilation is actually perfect unless by pre- 
cise mechanical means air be actually drawn into 
an apartment in duly measured quantities. He 
suggests a system of supply of air by a mech- 
anism moved and regulated by weight and bal- 
ance, so that the air through a house may be sys- 
tematically supplied with all the accuracy of good 
and effective clockwork ; or, if this be not appli- 
cable, he favors the admirable water-wheel ven- 
tilation which has lately been brought out by 
Messrs. Verity, of Regent Street, London. There 
is much to be said in favor of Mr. Stephens’s ar- 
gument, and if I were constructing a house from 
the first I should introduce Verity's ventilating 
system into every room; but we have to deal 
with houses everywhere that were originally 
erected without the slightest regard to sanitary 
rules, and we must therefore adapt what is best 
and cheapest to improve if not to perfect. In 
the bedroom, the stove I refer to is of these adap- 
tations the best I know of. It is really automatic 
in action when it is once started, and it can be 
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put up anywhere where there is a chimney for 
the exit-pipe for consumed air. Lastly, it is quite 
safe in the bedroom: the fire being inclosed, no 
sparks can fly from it, and the fuel makes no dust 
within the room. 

In my laboratory I have had one of the Calor- 
igen stoves in work for several years, and I have 
found it so manageable and good I can recom- 
mend it on the best of all recommendations, its 
practical value. In the Annerley Industrial 
Schools, which I visited at the time of the Sani- 
tary Congress, held last October, at Croydon, I 
found that the stoves were in common use, and 
that they were as much approved of by the 
school authorities as they are by my own experi- 
ence of them. 

There is one precaution which I would sug- 
gest to those who are going to introduce a Ca- 
lorigen into their bedroom. When the stove is 
fixed it is usual for the man who fixes it to push 
the air-feeding pipe through the floor of the 
room, so as to get the supply of air from under 
the floor. No arrangement can be better if due 


care be taken, but it is essential to make sure of 
three things in carrying out this plan: 1. It is 
essential to see that there is a free opening from 
the outer wall by a perforated brick or grating 
under the floor, so that the air-chamber beneath 
gets a due supply of fresh air from without; 2. 


It is well to see that there is no gas-pipe running 
beneath the floor, from the joints of which gas 
could escape and be drawn by the stove into the 
air of the room above; 3, It is important to have 
the space below the floor made quite free of old 
rubbish, and to have it made thoroughly dry. 
All these steps are really essential, for, if there be 
no admission of air beneath the floor from with- 
out, the stove will exhaust, and the space will 
be recharged with air from the room through 
openings and chinks in the flooring; if there be 
any escape of gas beneath the floor, the stove 
will diffuse the gas into the room; if there be 
decomposing matter or dust beneath the floor, 
the stove will also diffuse them, and if there be 
damp it will diffuse the damp. 

I name these possible errors because I have 
seen them all made, and actually, in one instance, 
I saw removed from beneath the floor of a bed- 
room and dressing-room twenty barrow-loads of 
dust and déérzs which had been lying there for 
nearly a centugy. The workmen in building 
houses care little about leaving dust and rubbish 
on ceilings that are covered by floors. In this 
case the rubbish consisted of shavings, sawdust, 
and sundry other things, such as old slippers and 
shoes, which had been lying there ever since the 
house was built. 

If it be impossible, or if it be too expensive, 
to lift up the floor-boards and clean the whole of 


the space beneath, the next best thing to do is 
to take up a floor-board and under it to carry a 
box one foot deep between the joists of the floor 
from the point where the air-pipe of the stove 
pierces the floor-board to the outlet in the wall 
in which the air-brick or grating is inserted. The 
floor-board will form as it were the lid of this 
box, and the air, drawn by the stove, will be 
through the box direct from the outside. The 
box should be made of pine wood, and neatly 
planed on its inner surface. That surface should 
be polished with beeswax and turpentine so soon 
as the box is laid in, and from time to time the 
floor-board should be removed and the polishing 
should be repeated. The air passing over the 
surface of wax and turpentine is made singular-, 
ly healthy and pure. It is as if it had been sub- 
jected to ozone before entering the chamber, and, 
if it enter the chamber at a temperature of 60° 
to 65° Fahr., the fresh odor is distinguishable in 
the room after it has been for a short time unoc- 
cupied. These plans are all very simple tq carry 
out when they are simply explained, and, as a bed- 
room that is well and easily warmed and well and 
easily ventilated is of priceless value, I make no 
apology for spending so much time on this one 
topic. 
IV. 
THE FLOOR-COVERINGS OF THE BEDROOM. 


The bedroom can hardly have too good a 
floor, and after all no floor is so good as one of 
wood. If the wood is smooth and well planed 
it may be treated all over with wax and turpen- 
tine without being either stained or painted; or 
it may be stained all over and varnished ; or, if it 
be rough and will not take stain well, as is not 
uncommon in cases where the floors are very old, 
the boards may be covered with a good layer of 
zinc—white paint, colored according to the taste 
of the owner, and afterward well varnished. My 
own predilection is for Stephens’s wood-stain, 
when the boards will admit of the application, 
and taking it all in all a light oak stain is, I think, 
the best. The stain may be applied by any per- 
son who is at all deft at such artistic work. The 
floor is, in the first place, well cleansed by dry 
scrubbing with clean sawdust, and any great 
roughnesses and irregularities are planed or 
otherwise smoothed down. Then the whole sur- 
face is covered with a layer of thin size, which is 
allowed to dry. The stain is next prepared by 
mixing sufficierit of it with water to get the re- 
quired depth of tint, and sufficient is made to 
cover all the surface without recourse to a new 
solution. The stain is lightly and evenly laid on 
with a piece of sponge, and that also is left to 
dry. Finally, a good layer of varnish is laid on 
with a brush over the stained surface, and, when 
that is dry, the next best floor to a floor of real 
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and of polished oak has been obtained by the 
trouble and cost expended on the work. The 
floor prepared either by varnish simply, or by 
staining and varnishing, or by paint and varnish, 
should afterward be kept clean by dry rubbing, 
and by beeswax and turpentine. There is nothing 
really so clean, and nothing so healthy. After a 
short time the varnished floors take the wax very 
well, and by that firm and smooth surface no- 
thing is absorbed to create bad air. The floor is 
easily dusted. Loose particles of dust, feathers, 
and woolen fluff are readily detected, and the 
fact that there is any collection of dust or dirt on 
the floor is at once made obvious. There are no 
crevices or rough places in which the dust and 
fluff can be concealed. 

There can not, I think, be a doubt that for the 
bedroom-floor dry cleansing is always the best. 
Water destroys the varnish on stained and paint- 
ed floors, making them patchy and dirty-looking ; 
water destroys the evenness of surface; water 
makes the adoption of the waxed floor almost 
impossible ; water when it is used often perco- 
lates into the joints of the floor-boards, causing 
them to separate and become holders of dirt; 
and, lastly, if water be used for cleansing the 
chances are many in the course of a year that 
the room will be left damp and chilly. The floor 
will be washed on some damp and foggy days, 
the boards will dry imperfectly, and, though at 
bedtime they may be to appearance dry, they 
will not be so entirely, while the air of the room 
will be still charged with moisture ; so that, al- 
though the sleeper doe snot get into a damp bed, 
he does get into a damp bedroom, which in some 
respects is equally injurious. 

I have seen such very bad results from damp 
sleeping-rooms, in which the dampness of the air 
has been caused by washing the floors, that I do 
not press the lesson I wish to enforce at all too 
forcibly or earnestly. 

When from any circumstance the floor of the 
bedroom can not have given to it a varnished or 
waxed surface—when, for example, the floor is 
constructed simply of deal planks—it may seem 
to be absolutely necessary to clean the surface 
with water. These floors, moreover, are just the 
floors that hold water the longest, and for all rea- 
sons are least adapted for water-cleansing. How, 
then, it will be said, are such floors to be cleansed ? 
They are most easily cleansed in one dry way, 
viz., by dry scrubbing with sawdust. The ser- 
vant takes up a small pailful of clean, fresh saw- 
dust, and, taking it out by handfuls, spreads it on 
the floor, and with a hard, short-bristled brush 
scrubs with the sawdust as if she were using 
water itself. When the whole surface has been 
scrubbed in this way, she sweeps up the sawdust, 
and finds beneath it a beautifully clean and dry 


floor: or, if there be left any part still dirty, she 
easily remedies the defect by an additional scrub 
at that part. When all is finished she carries the 
dirty sawdust away, and destroys it by burning 
it in the kitchen fire. White sand may be used 
instead of sawdust for this same purpose, but it 
is not so convenient, and is not so quick a cleanser 
as sawdust. The same sand, if sand be used, 
can be applied several times if it be cleansed, by 
washing and afterward heating it over the fire 
until it is quite dry. 

I have to speak next about carpets in bed- 
rooms. I need hardly insist on the fact that the 
old-fashioned plan of covering every part of the 
bedroom with carpet-stuff, so as to make the 
carpet hug the wall, is as bad a plan as can pos- 
sibly be followed. In these days everybody is 
beginning to recognize this truth, and the change 
which has taken place within the last ten years, 
in the matter of carpets for bedrooms, is quite 
remarkable. In some instances I notice that an 
extreme change, which is neither wanted nor war- 
ranted, has been instituted ; that is to say, instead 
of the carpet that at one time covered all the sur- 
face of the floor with the greatest nicety of adap- 
tation, there is no carpet at all. This extreme 
change is not at all desirable. It is good to have 
carpets in every part of the room where the feet 
must regularly be placed. It is bad to have car- 
pets in any part of the room where the feet are 
not regularly placed. These two rules govern 
the whole position, and the most inexperienced 
housewife can easily remember them. By these 
rules there should be carpet all round the bed, 
carpet opposite to the wardrobes or chests of 
drawers, carpet opposite the washing-stand, car- 
pet opposite the dressing-table, but none under 
the beds, and none for a space of two or three 
feet around the room—that is to say, two or three 
feet from the walls of the room. The carpets 
that are laid down should be loose from each 
other, each one should be complete in itself, so 
that it can be taken up to be shaken with the 
least trouble, and each one should be arranged 
to lie close to the floor, so that dust may not easi- 
ly get underneath. 

Carpet-stuff for bedrooms should be made of 
fine material closely woven, and not fluffy on the 
surface. Felt carpet-stuff for bedrooms is what 
is commonly recommended in the shops for bed- 
room service, and after that Axminster. The 
first is all wrong; it never lies neatly, it very 
quickly accumulates dust, and it is really not in 
the end economical. Axminster is more free from 
these objections, but it is not so good as Brussels. 
There was a form of Brussels carpet called “ tap- 
estry,” which some years ago was very largely 
used. It was as warm as the thickest blanket, 
and it was almost like wire in fiber; in fact, it 
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was tough enough to last half a lifetime, and it 
was the best carpeting for bedrooms I ever re- 
member. Fluff adhered to it very slightly, it 
held an exceedingly small quantity of dust, and 
it was always in its place on the floor. Asa mat- 
ter of course, “tapestry” went out of fashion in 
due time and season. 

The advantages of small carpets in the bed- 
room are many. They cause the footsteps to be 
noiseless, or comparatively noiseless, they prevent 
the feet from becoming cold while dressing and 
undressing, they make the room look pleasant, 
and when used in the limited manner above sug- 


gested they save trouble in cleansing, by prevent- 
ing dust and dirt from being trodden into the 
floor. 

And now, having seen to the lighting of the 
bedroom, to the position of it in regard to as- 
pect, to the ventilation, to the warming, and to 
the construction and covering of the floor, I 
ought to pass on to the walls, and the curtains, 
and the beds. But I must ask the reader to 
wait until next article for the final installment on 
the bedroom. 


B. W. RICHARDSON, M. D. (Good Words). 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


HOW STEPHEN HEARD THE NEWS. 


HAD almost forgotten Mr. Bragge,” said 
Augustus, opening one of his letters the 


next morning. 

This was a note from the private detective, 
stating that the last clew which promised remark- 
ably well had terminated with no useful result ; 
in fact, it ended with a laboring-man who was 
suffering from delirium tremens. He regretted 
that this research had turned out so badly, but, 
he added, another clew had been discovered, the 
nature of which he would for the moment keep 
secret. He proposed to follow this up vigorous- 
ly; he had no doubt that it would end in a com- 
plete solution of the case. Meanwhile, he in- 
closed an account of his expenditure up to date, 
and would be obliged if Mr. Hamblin would send 
him another check for twenty pounds on account. 

It was a dreadful blow for Mr. Theodore 
Bragge when he received a settlement in full of 
his account, with the information that the case 
was now closed, and his services would be no 
more required. He had long made up his mind 
that there was nothing te find out, and that he 
might go on, for the rest of his natural life, fol- 
lowing up clews at a large salary with a percent- 
age, so to speak, on his expenditure. Meat and 
drink—especially drink—the case had been to 
him. He will never, he owns with tears, again 
find employers so generous as the firm of An- 
thony Hamblin & Co. 

The day was Wednesday, which was young 
Nick’s half-holiday. 
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He resolved to spend it with the writing- 
master, but thought he would drop in at the 
office first. In fact, after taking a turn round 
Lower Thames Street, Idol Lane, Eastcheap, 
Rood Lane, and a few other places dear to a 
boy of imagination, where the stream of Pacto- 
lus runs with the deepest, strongest, and yellow- 
est current, he found himself in the square of 
Great St. Simon Apostle, about half-past two in 
the afternoon. He exchanged a few compli- 
ments in whispers with the junior clerks, and 
then mounted the broad stairs, and began to 
ramble idly about the passages. He passed with 
reverence the doors of Mr. Augustus and Mr. 
William Hamblin, the partners, and presently 
stood before that on which was still to be read 
the name of Mr. Anthony Hamblin. He shook 
his head gravely at sight of this. Then his eyes 
lit up, and his white eyebrows lifted, and his 
pink face shone with mirth and mischief, and he 
laughed in silence, shaking all over in enjoyment 
of the imaginary situation. 

“ If they knew,” he murmured ; “if they only 
knew!” 

Then he turned the handle softly, and looked 
into the room. 

No one was there: the room had not been 
used since the death of its owner: the familiar 
furniture was there, the old-fashioned, heavy, 
oaken table, without cover, which had probably 
been built for the very first Anthony, remained 
in its old place, with the wooden chair in which 
the last Anthony had been wont to sit, and the 
blotting-pad which he had used, before it. In 
one corner stood a low screen of ancient work- 
manship, also a family heirloom. There were 
portraits of successive Anthonys on the wain- 
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scoted walls, and there was a cabinet in massive 
mahogany, with glass doors ; but the contents of 


the cabinet were kept secret by means of cur- | 


tains which had once been green. 

In spite of the boy’s possession of so great a 
secret, he felt a ghostly feeling creep on him as 
he softly closed the door behind him, and en- 
tered the room on tiptoe. He shuddered, as one 
shudders when reminded of a dead man, Then 
he recovered himself again, and began curiously 
to examine the room and its contents. First he 
opened the drawers : in the one immediately be- 
fore the chair was a novel—“ Ho! ho! that was 
the way in which Uncle Anthony spent his time 
in the City, was it?” in the other two he found 
an heterogeneous mass of things—cigar-cases, 
portraits of Alison, memorandum-books, letters, 
menus of dinners, cards of invitation to civic ban- 
quets, and so forth ; things which the boy turned 
over with interest. Then he thought that he 
would at last discover the contents of the mys- 
terious cabinet. He opened it; three of the 
shelves contained Indian curios, covered with 
dust : they had been brought home on one of 
the earlier voyages by the first Anthony, and 
had never left the office. But on one shelf stood 
a decanter, still half filled with sherry, and a box 
of biscuits. 

When there was nothing more to see, the boy 
solemnly seated himself in Anthony’s chair, and, 
after a silent but enjoyable laugh, proceeded to 
meditate. 

His reflections turned naturally upon the im- 
portance of the secret which he carried about 
with him, and of the grandeur which would be 
his whenever he chose to disclose it. Grandeur 
unheard of, grandeur never before achieved by 
mortal boy ; the part, indeed, played in history 
by boys, save and except the drummer-boy, the 
call-boy, the printer’s devil, has always been lu- 
dicrously out of proportion to the number of 
boys existing at any period. Grandeur? Why 
it would be spread all over the House how he, 
Nicolas Cridland, had not only discovered the 
secret, alone and unaided, but also kept it until 
the right time came. When would that time 
come ? Surely, soon. Would Uncle Anthony 
resolve upon continuing his disguise as a teacher 
of writing while he, Nicolas, was received as a 
clerk in the House ? while he rose gradually 
higher and higher, even in the distant days when 
he should be received as a partner? Surely, the 
day must some time come when he should be 
able to stand proudly before the partners, Au- 
gustus and William, and lay his hand upon his 
heart and say: “Anthony Hamblin is not 
dead, but living. I alone have known it all 
along.” Then Mr. Augustus would get up from 
that chair in which the boy was sitting—he rose 





from the chair himself, and acted it in dumb 
show—and say: “Young Nick—no, Nicholas 
Cridland, whom we are proud to call cousin— 
you have shown yourself so worthy of confidence, 
that we instantly appoint you principal buyer and 
manager at the dock-sales, for the firm. You 
will attend the next sale on Thursday afternoon, 
with the samples in your pocket.” 

The boy had got through this speech—always 
in dumb show—and was thinking how to reply 
with a compliment at once to the sagacity of the 
firm in selecting him for such responsible busi- 
ness, and to his own extraordinary discretion, 
prudence, and secrecy, when he heard steps out- 
side. The room was at the end of a long pas- 
sage, so that the persons to whom the feet be- 
longed were clearly proposing to visit the room. 
The vision of greatness instantly vanished, and 
the boy rushed for shelter behind the screen. It 
was a low screen, about five feet three high, quite 
incapable of hiding Lady Teazle, had she been 
of the average height of Englishwomen, but 
high enough to shelter the boy, who, indeed, 
sat upon the floor with his hat off, and looked 
through the chinks where the screen folded. 

The party which entered the room consisted 
of the two partners, Mr. Billiter, and Gilbert 
Yorke. To the boy’s terror, the old lawyer, after 
looking about for a place to set down his hat, 
placed it on an angle of the screen. Fortunately, 
he did not look over. Then they all sat down, 
Augustus Hamblin at the head of the table. 
Gilbert Yorke placed before the chairman a bun- 
dle of papers. Everybody looked at his watch, 
and all wore an air of grave importance. 

“Lord,” said the boy to himself, “ now, if I 
were only to jump up like Jack-in-the-box, and 
tell them who was teaching what, where he was 
teaching it, and for how much, and who was 
getting his boots downer at the heel every day, 
how they would stare! I've half a mind to do 
it, too.” 

But he did not, because just then his interest 
in the situation grew more absorbing; for the 
party was completed by the arrival of none other 
than Stephen Hamblin himself. 

He arrived in the midst of an observation 
which was being made by Mr. Billiter, as if fol- 
lowing up a conversation. 

“ Life,” he said, “is a succession of blunders, 
chiefly committed through laziness, and a foolish 
desire to avoid present trouble.—Come in, Ste- 
phen, and sit down. I was saying that most 
crimes are the result of laziness. You are going 
to be told of a most amazing blunder which has 
led us all astray.” 

“ He looks mighty black,” young Nick mur- 
mured, gazing intently through the chink; “al- 
most as black as when he was turned out of the 
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house. Lord! if Ae knew! Shadl I jump up 
and tell them all? I would if I thought that 
Anthony wouldn’t go mad.” 

“Iam here,” said Stephen, who did indeed 
look black, “ without my solicitor. The course 
is unusual, but the interview must be considered 
privileged. One thing, however, before we be- 
gin: if Mr. Billiter is going to revive old stories 
in his usual pleasant manner, I shall go away at 
once.” 

“I have nothing to say at this interview,” 
said the lawyer; “ at least, I think I have nothing 
to say.” 

“The communication we have to make to 
you, Stephen,” said Augustus, “is of so grave a 
nature, so important, and so unexpected, that 
we have invited Anthony’s solicitor, your father’s 
solicitor, to be present. You will acknowledge 
that we were right ?” 

“Important and unexpected? Then you 
have, I suppose, found out that Anthony was 
never married ?” 

These were brave words, but Stephen was 
evidently ill at ease. In fact, he had passed an 
uneasy time. Alderney Codd’s warning, which 
he had met with bravado, came back to him in 
the dark hours. And after a sleepless night he 
kept his appointment with shaken nerves. 

“We have decided,” Augustus continued, 


“on at once telling you everything.” 

“That is so far candid. Probably you have 
concluded between you that it will be to your 
advantage to tell me everything?” 

“You shall judge of that yourself, Cousin 
Stephen.” Augustus was very grave, and spoke 


slowly. “We have known you all your life. It 
was in this room that you received dismissal from 
the House in which you might even have become 
a partner.” 

He spoke as if no higher honor, no greater 
earthly happiness could befall any man than to 
become a partner in the House of Anthony 
Hamblin and Company. 

The boy, looking through the chink of the 
screen, shook his head solemnly. 

“ D— the partnership, and the House too!” 
said Stephen. “I told you that I would not lis- 
ten to the revival of old stories, If that is all 
that you have to say—” 

He rose and seized his hat. 

“Jt is not all; pray sit down again. We have 
to go back twenty years. Carry your memory 
back for that time. Where are you?” 

“I am waiting to hear,” said Stephen, sul- 
lenly. 

Then Augustus told Stephen the same story 
which Miss Nethersole had told Anthony; al- 
most, too, in the same words. He told how two 
men had visited a little town when on a fishing 


excursion, how one of them eloped with a girl of 
eighteen, named Dora Nethersole, and how she 
had died deserted and neglected at Bourne- 
mouth. 

Stephen listened with an unmoved counte- 
nance. 

“This is the sort of information,” he said, 
“which one gets from advertising, and church 
registers, and that sort of thing. How does it 
bear upon the case?” 

“ You shall hear immediately, Stephen. The 
man who eloped with the girl, who was married 
to her at Hungerford, who lived with her at Lul- 
worth, and who deserted her there, leaving her 
to starve and die of neglect and sorrow, was 
not—Anthony at all. It was no other than 
yourself, Stephen.” 

“T allow you to put the case your own way,” 
said Stephen, “ because I am anxious for you to 
get to the point, if any, which bears upon pres- 
ent business.” 

“It was you, and not Anthony, who deserted 
Dora Hamblin; it was Anthony, and not you, 
who soothed her last moments, and consoled her 
in the hour of death. Here is a copy of her last 
journal, which you may take away and meditate 
upon.” 

“TI know all about her death,” said Stephen, 
callously ; “ Anthony told me of that. It is an 
old, old story; twenty years old, and forgotten. 
What has it to do with the business in hand, and 
the claims of that girl?” 

“Everything; because you have been quite 
right all along—Anthony was never married—” 

“Ah!” said Stephen, a sudden flush of joy 
and relief crossing his face. 

“Was never married at all, and he left no 
will.” 

“Then I am the heir of all.” 

He raised himself upright, and looked round 
with an air of mastership. 

“You are the heir of all,” repeated Augus- 
tus, solemnly. 

“Good. I give you notice that I will do noth- 
ing for the girl—nothing at all.” 

“Stop,” said Augustus; “more remains to 
be told. When Anthony wrote to you that your 
wife was dead, he did not inform you of what he 
thought you unworthy to know—that she left a 
child.” 

“ A child!” 

“A girl. She became Anthony’s care. He 
brought her up to consider herself his daughter. 
Alison Hamblin is the daughter of you, Stephen, 
and of Dora your wife.” : 

“My gum!” This was the whispered utter- 
ance of the boy behind the screen. 

Stephen’s face became darker still. He gazed 
with hard eyes at the speaker. 
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“ My daughter!” he said slowly. “ Alison is 
my daughter? Have you proof of this?” 

“ We have—we have ample proof.” 

“ Mind, I will not accept her as my daughter 
without it. I want no daughter. I shall require 
the most exact corroboration of this extraordi- 
nary statement.” 

“You shall have it,” said Augustus. 

“ You are not worthy—” cried Gilbert, spring- 
ing to his feet at the same moment. 

“Sit down, young man,” said Mr. Billiter; 
“there is more to say.” 

“There is something very much more seri- 
ous to say,” continued Augustus Hamblin. “ Re- 
member, Stephen, that Miss Nethersole, in an- 
swering your wife’s letter, offered her an allow- 
ance of one hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
payable on the first day of every year. How 
often did you draw that money?” 

Stephen started. 

“ How often? till she died.” - 

“We have here,” he went on very slowly, 
“ copies—they are copies only, and you can have 
them to look at if you please—of eight receipts, 
all drawn by you. Two of them are signed by 
your wife; six of them are forgeries—by your- 
self.” 

“It’s a lie!” shouted Stephen, bringing his 
fist down upon the table. 

“You did not, then, receive the money ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Unfortunately,” said Augustus, “the clerk 
who honored the draft every year knows you by 
sight, and is ready to swear to you; the experts 
who have examined the signatures swear that 
they are all in your writing; the lady who suf- 
fered the loss of the money is ready to prosecute 
criminally. You will be charged with the crime ; 
you will be tried for the crime. You now know 
why I reminded you, at the outset, of the cause 
of your dismissal from the House.” 

Stephen said nothing. He looked round him 
stupidly. This was a blow, indeed, which he did 
not expect. 

“We have anxiously considered whether we 
should communicate these things to Alison, your 
daughter. We would willingly have spared her 
all knowledge of them; but, out of respect for 
the memory of the man whom she will always 
regard as her father, we must tell her that it was 
not he who killed his young wife by neglect and 
ill-treatment. We shall have to let her know 
that it was the man who was always called her 
uncle who did this thing. As regards the for- 
geries, we think we have a simple means of 
keeping. the matter in the background alto- 
gether.” 

“ What is that ?” asked Stephen, eagerly. 
“It is this: Go away at once. Execute a 








deed of gift in favor of your daughter. Never 
return to England, and draw upon us for any 
reasonable amount of annuity.” 

Stephen was so dismayed by the prospect as 
presented by his cousin, that he made as if he 
would accede to these terms. His face was not 
pretty to look at. 

“If I do not accede?” he asked. 

“Then Miss Nethersole will find out—she 
must be told—who it was that robbed her of so 
much money; and she is a hard woman. It 
seems to me, Stephen, that the choice is one 
which does not admit of much consideration. 
Fourteen years in a convict’s prison is not to any 
man’s taste; you would get small enjoyment out 
of your wealth, if it were to be purchased at 
such a price. Disgrace and shame are before 
you on the one hand; on the other, safety and 
silence. If you care to think of such a thing in 
addition, you may consider that your daughter, 
who would otherwise know nothing of this epi- 
sode in your career, would begin her new rela- 
tionship with the horror of such a crime, and the 
disgrace of such a conviction.” 

“ My daughter,” murmured the unhappy man. 
“Yes, I had forgotten ; that is, I had not thought 
about my daughter.” 

“It is in your daughter's interests that we 
have told you the whole truth. Otherwise we 
might have been tempted to let things take their 
own course, in which case you would probably 
have been arrested in a few days, without receiv- 
ing the slightest warning.” 

“I should, however,” said Mr. Billiter, sweet- 
ly, “ suggest Spain. It is a country which, under 
all circumstances, is likely to prove attractive to 
you for a long time.” 

Stephen grunted a response. 

“ All this,” murmured young Nick, behind 
the screen, “is real jam—blackberry jam. I 
wouldn’t have missed this for pounds. Wonder 
if they will find me out? Wonder if I am going 
to sneeze ?” 

He held his nose tight to prevent such a fatal 
accident, and listened and peeped harder than 
ever. 

“Mr. Augustus,” he said, “has got him ina 
cleft stick. My! if he isn’t the miserablest of 
sinners. Some sense in going to church if you 
are such a sinner as Uncle Stephen. Looks it 
too, all over: every inch a sinner.” : 

“It is absurd,” said Stephen, “to deny a 
thing which you declare you can prove. If the 
thing demanded it, if it were necessary, the 
charge would be met with a complete answer.” 

“ But it is not necessary,” said Mr. Billiter. 

“ As it is,” said Stephen, trying to smile, “ all 

I have to say is that—you have won. I retire. 
I am ready to renounce, in the interests of my 
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daughter—if she is my daughter—the—the— 
bulk of this fortune to which I am now the 
undoubted heir. When can the papers be 
signed ?” 

“You can come to my office to-morrow 
morning,” said Mr. Billiter, cheerfully; “I will 
promise to make no allusions to the past, and 
you can draw a check in advance to meet and 
pay any outstanding liabilities before you go 
abroad.” 

“ As I am going abroad,” said Stephen, with 
a simplicity which did him great credit, “it 
would be quite absurd to pay any of my debts.” 

He put on his hat and walked out of the 
room; his shoulders were bent, and, though he 
tried to walk with his old swagger, he had some- 
thing of the appearance of the whipped hound. 
This is inevitable under such disagreeable cir- 
cumstances. 

The other four, left alone, congratulated each 
other on the success of their diplomacy. 

Then they broke up and went away. Mr. 
Billiter took up his hat without looking over the 
screen, and the boy was left alone. 

He remained there, not daring to move, for 
five minutes ; then he slowly got up, and danced 
a little double shuffle round the chair in which 
Stephen had sat. 


“T’m the luckiest boy in all the world!” he 
cried, though his face was pale at the sudden 


shock of this discovery. “I know all their little 
secrets all round. But oh!”—he stopped dan- 
cing, and became very grave—“ what an awful 
example, to a future partner in the House, is the 
history of Stephen Hamblin! If he wasn’t Ali- 
son’s father—and there’s another start of the 
very rummiest—if he wasn’t Alison's father, and 
so it had to be kept dark, I would write that his- 
tory out fair for use in schools. It should be set 
to music—I mean, to Latin exercises—and it 
would be a great deal more useful than the do- 
ings of the impostor Balbus. “The Wicked 
Hamblin,” it should be headed. Ahab and 
Ahaziah—both of them—were saints with rings 
round their heads, compared to Uncle Stephen. 
And even—” he hesitated for another historical 
example—“ even Jehoram was an angel of light.” 


——— 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
HOW STEPHEN DEFIED THEM ALL. 


STEPHEN HAMBLIN went home to his cham- 
bers. The time was four o'clock. He bore with 
him the manuscript which his cousin had given 
him. His step was weary, and the lines in his 
dark face were heavily marked. 


There was a note lying on his table: it was a 
second letter from Jack Baker, urging immediate 
repayment of the money. Stephen threw it aside 
impatiently: Baker’s troubles mattered little to 
him : he had other things to think of. 

He sat down presently, and tried to think. 

He could not arrange his thoughts. He could 
not put things together in anything like sequence. 
They had discovered what he thought could 
never be found out—the forgeries of the re- 
ceipts : they had found, too, what he never sus- 
pected or dreamed of—the existence of a daugh- 
ter. Anthony told him that his wife was dead. 


.Anthony told him with cold voice, but without a 


word of reproof, that his wife was buried in the 
cemetery of Bournemouth. Anthony had not 
told him, nor had he suspected, that there was a 
child. 

Why had Dora kept that secret from him? 
Why had Anthony kept that secret? He laughed 
aloud as he recalled a thing long since forgotten 
—how Anthony had gone, himself, and spoken 
to Rachel Nethersole about her sister, while he 
and Dora were actually plotting and planning 
for their secret marriage at Hungerford. No 
doubt Anthony was in love, and remained in 
love long after he, Stephen, had come out of it; 
no doubt he kept this child as a sort of souvenir 
of that dead and hopeless passion. Poor old 
Anthony ! he always was a soft-hearted sort of 
man: little better than a fool, when it came to 
the commoner emotions of humanity. Why, he 
himself could always get round Anthony. 

A daughter. 

Alison Hamblin, the girl whom he had been 
accustomed to hate, to plot against, and to curse, 
was his daughter; that was a very surprising 
circumstance. For his own part, he had never 
felt in the slightest degree a paternal instinct 
toward her—quite the contrary. He had always 
regarded her with sentiments of extreme dislike ; 
he hated her like sin, he said, untruthfully, be- 
cause he was not one of those who hate sin. 
She came between himself and a possible suc- 
cession. How could he avoid hating her? Even 
now, when he was told with one breath that she 
was his daughter, he was ordered with the other 
to resign his rights in her favor, or else— 

That was it—orelse— He turned this alter- 
native over and over in his mind. That, at least, 
was clear enough. The documents were forged: 
in his own chambers he could acknowledge so 
much ; he had himself—being pressed for money, 
and being quite sure that his brother would never 
go to Newbury, where awkward inquiries might 
be made—written those papers, signed them, and 
—most fatal error!—presented them himself. 
Why, if only he had observed the common pre- 
caution of getting another man to hand them in 
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across the counter—if only he had sent a clerk 
or some other irresponsible person! But to go 
himself—to forget that his name belonged to a 
great city House, and was sure to attract attention 
—he must have been mad. 

To be sure it was not wise to forge the things 
at all. But then he was so hard up at the time: 
he had private expenses which he could not well 
explain to Anthony ; he had lost his own money: 
he wanted everything he could lay his hands on; 
that hundred and fifty every year seemed like a 
little windfall, providentially sent. We need not 


imagine that Stephen was at all repentant about, 


the crime; he was only sorry that it had been 
found out. Hardened persons, habitual crimi- 
nals, go off in two directions: they are very sorry 
when things are discovered, and they are angry 
when they think of the necessities of the moment 
which made the crime absolutely unavoidable. 
But neither state of mind is at all akin to what 
the good chaplain of the prison mieans by a heart- 
felt repentance. 

“How much goes to a ‘reasonable’ annui- 
ty?” he thought, reflecting on the proposal ;. “the 
estate is worth twelve thousand a year, at the 
very least. I shall be reasonable on two. Yes, 
two thousand will do for me. 

“ As for that woman, Rachel Nethersole, she 
must be five-and-fifty. Perhaps she will go off 
suddenly: some of these old cats do when they 
are not too venomous. Then I could get back 
to England. 

“ Things might be worse. Considering what 
a tremendous pull they’ve got, things might be 
worse. I suppose that fighting is out of the 
question. A man can’t fight, unless he is 
obliged, with the prospect of a—a—suit of yel- 
low and gray, and no tobacco, and no drink, and 
no companionship. Hang it all! 

“Gad!” he brightened up a little; “there 
are plenty of fellows knocking about the Conti- 
nent under a cloud : good fellows, too, who have 
got hard up, and done something which has been 
found out. One pull for me that I shall know 
their little histories and they won’t know mine. 
I know them all already. I shall meet the Hon- 
orable Major Guy Blackborde, who cheated at 
Monaco when I was there, and was turned out 
of the army: and Captain de Blewdeville, who 
got into the little mess at the Burleigh Club when 
I was a member, and had to go. By Gad! I 
shall enjoy it. And, with two thousand a year, 
one will be cock of the walk. 

“Of course I shall not stay in Spain: the 
cookery is too disgusting. The old woman will 
forget all about me, or she will relent, or some- 
thing, and then I shall go to Paris, and so back 
to London. And as to Alison, why—why—” 
Here he stopped, then he went on to consider 








what he should start with, Two thousand a 
year, say. That means more than a hundred 
and fifty a month, five thousand francs a month; 
a great deal may be done with that. Then there 
was still seven hundred or so left out of Jack 
Baker’s thousand. Of course he was not going 
to pay that away. Then there was the furniture 
of his chambers, which was good, with the pic- 
tures and statuettes, which were not good, hav- 
ing been taken chiefly with money advances: 
furniture and pictures could be sold by private 
contract ; altogether, he would begin the new 
life, ou¢re mer, with a thousand pounds of capi- 
tal, in addition to two thousand a year income. 
That was better than in the old days. And, if 
things went wrong, there was always his daugh- 
ter, he thought, to fall back upon. 

Lastly, there was one thing more: he might 
marry. A man of his means was an eligible 
parti ; there were plenty of widows with good 
incomes on the Continent; if their reputations 
were a little cracked, what matter? so was 
his. 
It will be seen that this was the meditation of 
a perfectly selfish man. Stephen Hamblin rose 
to great heights of selfishness. He had divested 
himself as much, perhaps, as man can do so, who 
is not Czsar, Kaiser, Czar, of any consideration 
for any other human being whatever. He was 
unto himself a god. 

He laughed, thinking of matrimony. And 
then he remembered the manuscript which his 
cousin had placed in his hands. He opened it 
and read it. 

“ The Journal of a Deserted Wife.” 

We have read this tearful document. We 
have seen how it affected a man of middle age, 
and a very young man, both of whom carried 
their hearts ever in the right place. This man 
was not affected at all, although he was the per- 
son chiefly interested in it. He read it right 
through slowly and carefully, without betraying 
the slightest emotion. When he had quite fin- 
ished it, he tossed the paper on the table. 

“ That's done with,” he said. “Hang it! it 
was done with twenty years ago. Rachel seems 
to have developed a fine thirst for revenge. 
Luckily, she thought it was Anthony ; luckier 
still, that Anthony got drowned. I suppose it 
was this document that he was going to com- 
municate to me when he made that appointment 
which he never kept. It would have been deu- 
cedly unpleasant. I should have had to get 
away at once, while he informed the magistrate 
that it was not he, but his brother, who had mar- 
ried Dora Nethersole. 

“So Anthony took the child; and I never 
knew there was a child at all. Just like Dora, 
not to tell me. A little mystery; something to 
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hide ; something to make her important. How 
she did exasperateme! And what a relief it 
was to feel free! and what an almighty ass I 
was not to let Anthony marry her at the very 
beginning, when he wanted to! That was my 
infernal conceit. I wanted to cut out the model 
brother; and the end of it is that I’ve got a 
daughter who turns up, after twenty years, and 
cuts me out.” 

He took up the manuscript again, and read 
the concluding paragraph. 

“She knew she was going to die, and she 
couldn’t take the trouble to write and tell me so. 
Her husband wasn’t to know it. Must needs 
write to Anthony. It’s all of a piece. That is 
what she called wifely obedience. As for the 
letters she dd write to me at that time, they 
were dismal enough, but not a word about 
dying. 

“ They hand me over this precious journal in 
order to soften the hardness of my heart, I sup- 
pose. Well, my heart is pretty tough by this 
time. The tears of a woman—especially if the 
tears are twenty years old—are not likely to trou- 
ble it. What does soften a man’s heart is to be 
caught in a cleft stick, as I have been caught— 
to have the ball in my hands, and be compelled 
to drop it. Good Heavens! here I am, the un- 
doubted owner of a quarter of a million of money, 
besides all the land and houses, and I’ve got to 
go away for life on an annuity, or else—or else— 
why, it seems almost worth fighting for. One 
might get off; these things are not easy to prove ; 
the evidence would rest entirely on the clerk who 
knew me. But then there are the papers, they 
are in my handwriting ; and it would be a deuced 
uncomfortable thing to stand in the dock under 
such a charge, and, more uncomfortable still, to 
get quodded—hang it! one might be in for four- 
teen—no—no—I can’t fight. I must submit. I 
will go to-morrow.” 

The idea of the convict garb made his hands 
to tremble. He sought and ‘found consolation in 
a small glass of brandy neat. 

“ My last appearance to-night in the club, I 
suppose, or anywhere else. I feel as if I were 
going to die and be buried. Well, there are one 
or two places I know of in Paris, and Naples, and 
Vienna. A man with a couple of thousand a year 
May get along anywhere.” 

He was interrupted by a knock at the door. 
It was his friend Jack Baker, 

The honest Jack looked down on his luck. 
He showed it by a red cheek, a twitching lip, an 
anxious eye, an apparel slightly disordered. Ste- 
phen, on the contrary, showed few outward and 
visible signs of discomfiture. His cheek was paler 
than usual, his eyes were hard and glittering, 
but he was not dismayed nor cast down; he met 


the reverses of fortune with anger, not with de- 
spondency. 

“ Did you get any notes ?” asked Jack. 

“ What notes ?” 

Stephen’s mind was full of more important 
things. 

“ My notes of last night and this morning.” 

“Oh! yes—yes.” He searched among the 
letters on the table. “ Excuse me, I had forgot- 
ten them—ah! you asked me to pay into the 
bank the thousand pounds you advanced me, do 
you?” 

“I did last night. This morning—Hamblin,” 
breaking in with a sudden eagerness of manner, 
“you haven't paid it into my bank yet, have you? ” 

“No, certainly not ; I have been busy all day.” 

“ Good—don’t ; pay it to me in notes and 
gold.” 

“ What is the matter, Jack?” For his voice 
and manner both betokened something disas- 
trous. 

Mr. Bunter Baker tried to laugh, but the ef- 
fort was not successful. 

’ “ A check in the flow of prosperity,” he said 
—* just a slight check. As I said in my letter, 
there has been a most unprecedented and most 
sudden fall. All my calculations were upset, and 
I had the biggest thing on, too. Hamblin, if it had 
turned up trumps, I might have gone out of busi- 


ness to-day with a hundred thousand pounds. 
As it is—well-—as it is—all the trade know al- 
ready, and all the world will know to-morrow. 
I am—for the moment only—compelled to sus- 
pend—” 

“Oh!” 

So here was another man come to grief. 


Stephen stared unsympathetically. It was as 
he thought. The thought crossed his mind that 
perhaps he might meet Mr. Bunter,Baker on the 
Continent in an extreme condition of shabbiness. 

“ The Bank will have to meet the differences 
this time,” Jack went on. “Well! they have 
had a very pretty penny out of me, one way and 
another,” 

“ And what will you do?” 

The man of self-reliance tossed his head. 

“A man like me,” he said, “falls light. I 
shall lay by for a bit while the liquidators take 
hold of the estate and get what they can for 
themselves first, and the creditors next, out of it.. 
When things have blown over, I shall come back 
again and carry on the same old game. That 
thousand will come in mighty handy. I saw the 
directors to-day, and had it out with them. They 
said nasty things, but, as I told them, they 
couldn’t expect me to be a prophet. I wanted 
prices to go up. I always do. I did my little 
best to keep them up. And, after all, they’ve 
been paying sixteen per cent. for the last eight 
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years, and can afford a little loss. They take the 
I don’t grumble, why 


risk and share the profits. 
should they ?” 

He sat down and hurled this question at Ste- 
phen as if he was personally concerned in the 
success of the Bank. 

“1 knew there would be a smash some day,” 
he went on; “at least, I thought there might be. 
I went for big things, and they came off one after 
the other, beautiful; and for bigger, and they 
came off; and then I went for the very biggest 
thing possible, and it hasn’t come off. Very 
well, then. You can let me have that thousand 
back, Hamblin, can you?” 

“You remember, Jack, the conditions on 
which it was borrowed ?” 

“ Hang the conditions !” 

“By no means. You were to have three 
thousand when I came into the estate. Very 
good ; I Aave come into the estate.” 

“Nonsense!” This was something like news. 

“It has been ascertained that my brother 
never married. Do not ask me any questions, 
because the rest is family business. My brother 
never married, as I always told you. There- 
fore—” 

“Therefore, the three thousand are mine,” 
cried Jack with great delight, clapping Stephen 
on the shoulder. “When shall you be ready to 
part?” 

“That I can not say. But I‘ suppose there 
will be no further opposition to my raising money 
on the estate. Meantime, my dear boy, I can 
not let you have your original thousand back, 
because it is all spent.” Stephen looked quite 
youthful and expansive as he uttered this genial 
string of falsehoods. “However, as I suppose a 
little ready money would be handy just now—” 
“It would,” said Jack; “lend me what you 
“I will give you,” replied Stephen, taking his 
check-book, “seventy-five. That will be some- 
thing for you to go on with. Another hundred, 
if you want it, in a week or two. You can de- 
pend upon me, my dear fellow. Stephen Ham- 
blin never forgets a friend.” 

They shook hands warmly. That was the 
sort of sentiment which went home to the heart 
of Jack. 

.“No more,” he said, “does J. Double B., 
especially,” pocketing the check, “ when he’s got 
some of the ready to remember him by.” 

Fully satisfied with the advance, and the 
assurance of further help, Jack took his leave. 
After all, he had done pretty well with his ven- 
ture. Three thousand to come in after he had 
made his composition with creditors was not a 
bad sum to begin again upon. And he always 
had his reputation for luck to fall back upon. 


can 


As he went out he passed, in the door, Miss 
Hamblin. He took off his hat as she passed up 
the stairs to her uncle’s chambers. Her face was 
pale and anxious. 

“Ah,” thought Jack, “she has found out by 
this time, and she’s going to make things square 
with her uncle. Well, she'll find him in good 
temper. And now I think she'll begin to be 
sorry that she didn’t have me/ Laughed at me, 
by Gad!” 

He turned as he passed through the door, to 
look once more at the tall and graceful figure of 
the most splendid girl he had ever known. 

Alison mounted the stairs, and found herself 
for the first time knocking at Stephen Hamblin’s 
door. 

He had lit a cigar, and was making a few cal- 
culations in pencil, when she opened the door and 
timidly stole in. 

He put down the cigar, and rose with sur- 
prise, and a feeling of pain and shame, Before 
him, with crossed hands and down-dropped eyes, 
stood—his daughter. 

“ You here, Alison, of all places in the world ? 
I thought at least I should have been spared this.” 

“I have just now learned the truth,” she 
said, with trembling voice; “my cousin Augus- 
tus told me—what you know—what they have 
found out.” 

“Did they invite you to come here and see 
me?” 

“No; I thought you would like to see me, 
and say something—if only that you may forgive 
me for the hard things I have said and thought 
about you.” 

“Oh, come, Alison!” cried the man, impa- 
tiently, “we do not want sentiment, you and I. 
Be reasonable. You don’t suppose I jump for 
joy because you are my daughter. You don't 
suppose that I expect you to fly into my arms 
because they say I am your father. Don’t let us 
be fools.” 

The tears came into the girl’s eyes. She had 
been a fool; she had deluded herself into the 
belief, as she drove into town, that he would be 
touched by the discovery ; she thought they would 
exchange words of regret and reconciliation ; she 
looked for some words of endearment; and this 
was the way in which she was met. 

“Sit down, then, and talk. But don’t begin 
to cry, and don’t talk sentiment. First of all, 
what did Augustus tell you?” 

“That you are my father, and that you did 
not know that you had a child at all.” 

“ Good—that is true. What else did he tell 
you?” 

“Nothing else—yes: he said that you had 
renounced your claim to the estate and were go- 
ing away. I came to ask you—” 
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“ He did not tell you why?” Stephen inter- 
rupted. 

“No.” 

“Since he did not, I shall not,” he said, with 
the air of a man who had been doing good by 
stealth. “Sufficient that it isso. I am going to 
travel, and to forget in travel, if possible, all the 
annoyances I have had in this business. I hard- 
ly blame you, Alison. It would be absurd to 
blame you, altogether, for the attitude you as- 
sumed. When I became quite certain that my 
brother had never married, I resolved to befriend 
you. I made two distinct offers to you, which 
you refused with scorn and contumely. You re- 
member that—I do not, I say, reproach you ; that 
is all over. Now that I learn the truth, I recog- 
nize the fact that my brother desired that you 
should never find it out, and that he wished you 
to inherit his property. Therefore, I retire.” 

This was very grand, and Alison was greatly 
affected. 

“ But it is all yours,” she said. 

“It is all mine, until I have signed a deed of 
transfer—to you,” he replied, waving his hand as 
one who confers a kingdom. 

She could not reply. 

“TI will tell you more,” her father went on. 
“I believe the reason why my brother kept this 
thing a secret was, that I married the girl with 
whom he was in love. He spoke to her sister, 
Miss Nethersole, about her: I, meantime, spoke 
to the young lady herself. As Miss Nethersole 
refused to listen to the match proposed by the 
elder brother, on some religious ground, I be- 
lieve, the younger brother thought it was no use 
for him to try that way. So he persuaded the 
girl into a secret marriage, and the day after they 
were married they eloped. - 

“ Well ”"—he went on, carefully folding up the 
“ Journal of a Deserted Wife,” and putting it into 
his breast-pocket, to prevent the chance of her 
seeing it—‘ we were not suited to each other. 
Put it, if you please, that I-was too young to be 
married—that I have never been what is called a 
marrying man: we were unhappy together. I 
said that it would be well to part for a time: I 
left her—it was by her own wish and choice—at 
the seaside: you were born: she told me nothing 
about it: she fell ill: she wrote to my brother 
when she became worse: she died: he told me 
of the death, but not of the birth: I forgot all 
about my marriage: it was just exactly as if I 
had never been married at all.” 

This was a rendering of the history which 
had, somehow, a false ring about it; it was too 
smooth and specious. But Alison tried to be- 
lieve it. 

“ Mind,” he said, “ I do not attach any blame 
to my wife ; I should be unwilling for you to think 


that she was to blame. Let all the blame, if there 
is any, fall on me. Some, perhaps, on my broth- 
er, but not much. No doubt, poor Anthony acted 
for the best, and persuaded himself that the wisest 
thing for you was to bring you up in ignorance of 
your parentage ; later on, he became fond of you, 
and grew more unwilling still to part with you. 
So he invented the fiction of your being his daugh- 
ter. It was clever of him, but it has led us all 
into strange paths. Things would have been 
different with me, and with you, too, if we had 
known all along what we were to each other.” 

“ And now,” asked Alison, “can there never 
be anything between us but formal friendship?” 

“ Never,” said Stephen, shaking his head and 
putting his hands into his pockets, as if he was 
afraid that his daughter might offer to fondle 
them. “Never. Do not let us pretend to try. 
Why, we could not begin all at once to bill and 
coo to each other. I could never endure, for in- 
stance, such endearments as you used to lavish 
on your supposed father.” 

“No,” said Alison, sadly, “that would be im- 
possible. But kindness of thought—” 

“Rubbish, Alison! You will marry some 
day, I suppose—” 

“T am going to marry Gilbert Yorke.” 

“Ah!” He started. Gilbert Yorke was the 
young man who had been present at the family 
council. “Ah! you will marry him! That 
makes it doubly impossible for us ever to be 
friends. You are going to marry a man—well, 
never mind. No more sentiment, Alison. You 
have got a father, and I have got a daughter, It 
is a relationship which begins to-day. Let it end 
to-day.” 

It was harsh, but Alison, somehow, felt a little 
relieved. She would have liked a few words of 
sympathy, of hope, of kindness. She could not 
contemplate without a shudder the simple opera- 
tion of kissing her “ uncle,” Stephen the Black. 
And she was humiliated to find that one whom 
she had always regarded as the Awful Example 
was actually her father. 

“By the way,” he went on pleasantly, “I 
think I have got one or two things here which 
you might like to have.” He opened a desk and 
began to rummage among the papers. “I know 
that Anthony sent the things to me when Dora 
died. I put them away, and I haven't looked at 
them since. Ah! here they are.” 

He handed to Alison a small packet contain- 
ing a portrait of a sweet-faced girl, with light 
hair and blue eyes, very different from her own; 
and another containing one or two books of de- 
votion : this was all that remained of Dora Ham- 
blin. 

“Now go, Alison,” said Stephen. 
cry over them at home if you like. 


“You may 
Good-by. 
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You will not see me again for a very long time 
—perhaps never.” 

Alison took them tearfully. 

“Now go, Alison,” repeated Stephen, in his 
harshest voice—* go, I say; cry over them at 
home as much as you please. Have you any- 
thing more to tell me?” 

“No,” she replied. 
from my aunt Rachel.” 

“From Rachel Nethersole ?” Stephen became 
suddenly and deeply interested. “She is with 
you, is she? She knows? What does that ex- 
cellent lady say? What did she tell you?” 

“When I told her what I had learned, she 
cried, and said that she wanted nothing now but 
to ask pardon of my father—I mean, your brother. 
When I said I was coming here, she kissed me, 
and bade me tell you that for my sake she would 
forgive you all. ‘All,’ she told me to say.” 

“Did she?” cried Stephen, as a new light 
came into his eyes. “Did she? She will for- 
give all, will she? A brave old girl. That is 
right—and—and—Alison, I think I shall recon- 
sider that question of the transfer.” He looked 
his daughter in the face with a sudden change of 
manner which startled and terrified her. “ Per- 
haps it will be best to arrange things differently. 
I shall see. I shall think things over. Go now.” 

He almost pushed her out of his room. 

Then, left quite alone, he gave way to every 
external sign of joy. These signs were undigni- 
fied, and We therefore pass them over. 

“I’ve done them again!” he cried. “By 
Gad! I’ve done them again! And I shall have 
the handling, all to myself, of the whole big pile.” 


“Stay, I have a message 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


HOW YOUNG NICK FETCHED THE WRITING- 
MASTER. 


THE boy remained behind the screen, as we 
have seen, until the footsteps in the passage were 
silent. Then he emerged from his hiding-place. 
His face was scared, though his movements, as 
we have seen, indicated joy. The occasion had 
come, then, at last. This was the day, the very 
day, for which he had so longed—the day of 
greatness. On no other occasion could Anthony 
Hamblin be so dramatically, so usefully restored 
to his own people; in no other way could the 
discomfiture of Stephen be so complete. He had 
been proved to be a forger ; that would be a blow 
to Alison, should the fact be told her: by An- 
thony’s intervention the thing might be hidden. 
He was to be the heir to the whole estate ; he 
was to go away on a large annuity: very good, 
he would have to go on nothing. 


He rapidly reviewed the arguments for im- 
mediate action, and then, resolved to lose no time, 
he slipped cautiously out of the room, passed with 
noiseless step by the doors of the two partners, 
and ran down the broad staircase. 

In the doorway he found Gilbert Yorke, who 
was waiting for a cab to take him to Clapham. 

“Well?” asked young Nick, with his usual 
twinkle, “have you found anything? Have you 
got the marriage ?” 

Gilbert laughed, and nodded. 

“You shall hear all about it,” he said, “in 
good time.” 

“Ah!” replied the boy, “now you think 
you've been mighty deep, I suppose. Mark my 
words, Gilbert Yorke. You'll own, before long, 
that there’s one who has been deeper. Where 
are you going now ?” 

“I am going to Clapham, to tell Alison some- 
thing.” 

“Oh, very good. Yes; your exertions have 
been creditable, I’m sure. But my turn will come 
later on, and then, if you find your nose out of 
joint, don’t say I did not warn you.” 

Gilbert laughed again. 

“What did I say once?” the boy went on, 
folding his arms, and leaning against the door- 
post ; “‘ Just when you think everything is cleared 
up, you turn to me and I will astonish you.’ That 
is what I said. Now, zs everything cleared up?” 

“Tt is. I can tell youso much. Alison will 
learn all from me in half an hour. This evening 
there is going to be a sort of family council at 
the House.” 

“Ah! Please tell the partners, with my com- 
pliments—Mr. Nicolas Cridland’s compliments— 
that, if they think everything is cleared up, they 
are mightily mistaken... And as for Alison, re- 
mind her that the writing-master leads a happy 
life. Now don’t botch that message, young man. 
Give it her in full, just as I have told you.” He 
began to look positively demoniac, dancing on 
the pavement, and twinkling with his pink eyes 
under his white eyebrows. “Oh, ah! Yes; all 
cleared up. Ha! ha! ho! ho! what a jolly game 
it will be, to be sure !” 

Gilbert began to think young Nick was off 
his head. There could be nothing more to know. 

“I’m the man in the play who turns up at 
the last moment, and pardons the conspirator 
for love of the lady he wants to marry. I’m the 
man who comes home with a pocket full of 
money, and pays off the wicked lawyer. I’m 
the man who draws aside the curtain with a 
‘Houp-la! Hooray! There-you-are-and-who'd- 
a-thought-it ?’” 

Then the cab came up. 

“If you want to see larks—if you want to be 
taken aback as you never were so taken aback in 
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all your born days before—if you want to see ME 
in the proudest moment of my life—you turn up 
at the house to-night about nine o’clock or there- 
abouts. Oh! and if you are going there now, 
you may tell the old lady that I’ve got important 
business in the City, and shall not come home to 
tea—that’s all. Tata!” : 

He pulled his hat farther over his forehead 
and strode out of Great Saint Simon Apostle 
with as much noise and importance as boots at 
fourteen can produce. When he got to the end 
of Carmel Friars, he turned to see if by any 
chance Gilbert was following him. He was not. 

Then he pursued his way as rapidly as possi- 
ble down Gracechurch Street, Eastcheap, to Tow- 
er Hill, past the entrance to the docks, through 
Cable Street to Jubilee Road, where he knocked 
at the door of the house in whose window was 
the advertisement of Mr. Hampton, Writing- 
master. 

Mr. Hampton was not in. He would return, 
perhaps, at five or so, but the woman could not tell. 

This was extremely annoying, because, all 
the way along, Nicolas had been arranging in his 
own head a little drama between himself and 
Anthony. He was to assume the Grand Style 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold so much admires ; 
he was to be calmly, impressively judicial : he 
was not to argue, but to command. And An- 
thony was not to argue either, but to obey the 
superior will of the boy. Young Nick possessed 
a lively imagination, and really worked up a very 
fine scene, something on the lines of a well-known 
situation in “ Athalie,” which he had been read- 
ing lately at school. 

All this was completely spoiled, because the 
drama was incomplete without two performers, 
and one of them was away. 

Nicolas haunted the hot street all the after- 
noon, growing every moment more impatient, 
and continually losing more of the Grand Style, 
till at last there was none of it left at all. 

At five o’clock the writing-master had not 
returned. Then the boy went to the coffee-house 
where he had first made his wonderful discovery, 
and ordered tea, with shrimps and watercresses. 
He had great joy in the independence of this 
meal, but he was anxious to bring off his grand 
coup, and could not linger. After it he went 
again to the house, and, being tired of walking 
up and down on the shady side of the pavement, 
asked permission to wait in Mr. Hampton’s room. 

He sat down in Anthony’s arm-chair, and 
presently, being tired, went fast asleep. When 
he awoke it was nearly eight o'clock, and already 
in the badly-lighted room it was growing dark. 
Before him stood his uncle. 

Young Nick sprang to his feet, and clutched 
him by the arm. 


“I’ve been waiting for you all the afternoon,’ 
he cried, reproachfully. ‘Where have you been 
idling about ?” 

“I've been keeping punishment school,” 
said Anthony humbly; “my turn comes once a 
month,” 

“O Lord!” the boy ejaculated, with infinite 
disgust ; “ he’s been keeping punishment school, 
while I’ve been looking for him. However, 
you've come at last—sit down. Have you had 
your tea?” 

“T’ve had some tea and bread and butter 
with the boys,” replied his uncle. 

“Well! you shall have some champagne and 
grilled chicken for your supper,” the boy told 
him encouragingly. “A spread eagle and cham- 
pagne for supper you shall have, or I’ll know the 
reason why.” 

“ What on earth do you mean ?” 

“Exactly what I say. The game’s finished ; 
it is all found out, and you may put on your hat 
and come home with me as soon as ever you 
like.” 

“ All found out?” 

“Part ferreted out, part made out. Gilbert 
Yorke had a lot of things told him by Miss Neth- 
ersole, and fished up the rest. He’s not a bad 
sort, that young man, if he didn’t fancy himself 
too much. I suppose I ought not to grumble 
because he’s cut me out with Alison. What a 
donkey you’ve been, Uncle Anthony, to be sure ! 
What a donkey! Fancy wanting to screen Un- 
cle Stephen! You see I know the whole story— 
forged receipts, runaway marriage—all. So don’t 
pretend any more. WHAT ‘A DONKEY!” 

“It was for Alison’s sake,” pleaded the don- 


key. “I wanted to save her.” 
“ And the end of it is, that you haven't saved 
her. She knows who her father is by this time, 


and might just as well have known before. A 

pretty father for a young woman who respects 

the fifth commandment!” He looked at his 

watch. “A quarter-past eight,” he said; “plen- 

ty of time. I told him about nine o'clock.” 
“You told whom ?” 

“Gilbert Yorke. Told him to look out for 
games of a most surprising kind at nine o’clock. 
Now, just you listen, and don’t say a word till I 
tell you to speak.” If it was not the Grand Style, 
it was the Cocky style, which has been over- 
looked by critics, and is yet sometimes extremely 
effective. “All you’ve got to do is to listen to 
me, and behave accordingly. Sit down.” 

The writing-master humbly took a chair. By 
this time he had got disreputably shabby, and it 
was not so dark but that the condition of his 
boots was apparent, though the shininess of his 
coat-sleeves was partly hidden. The heels had 
long been down. Now they were gone at the 
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toes, and chinks in the leather revealed on either 
foot a patch of white. 

“You don’t look as if your salary was paid 
regularly ” said the boy sternly, pointing to the 
boots. 

“It’s such a very small salary,” replied the 
poor man; “and eating costs such a lot. One 
must eat, you know. It is not altogether the 
profession one would choose for a son, that of 
writing-master in a private academy.” 

“No,” said Nicolas, with severity; “it cer- 
tainly is not. However, you can get your hat, 
and come away to Clapham with me, because 
that fooling is:all over.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Hampton; “what 
should I do that for? Clapham? I never heard 
of that place. All that to me is gone and for- 
gotten. I am nothing now but a half-starved 
usher, and I shall never be anything else.” 

“And Alison, is she forgotten too? What 
you did for her sake, Uncle Anthony, five months 
ago, you will have to undo for her sake.” 

“ Boy! tell me what has happened!” 

Young Nick laughed. He was entire master 
of the whole situation. It belonged to him. He 


held the strings of Destiny. He was the Deus 
ex machind whose functions he had that very 
morning, with contempt for the mercantile use- 
lessness of Latin, painfully construed. 


He looked at his watch agein. 

“We've got a few minutes to spare.” Then 
he began his narrative, of which he delivered 
himself slowly and with importance, reflecting 
that this would certainly be regarded ever after 
as the greatest day of his life, and desirous of 
leaving nothing to regret in its history, no short- 
coming, no failure, no lack of power to rise to 
the dignity of the situation. 

“It began last week, when Alison took Mrs. 
Duncombe—” 

“ Mrs. Duncombe ?” 

“ Oh, yes! she’s been staying with us since we 
found her out. But she was no good, and knew 
nothing; you took care of that. Your craft and 
subtlety about that baby, Uncle Anthony, aston- 
ished every one. Nobody more than myself, I 
must own, though perhaps I ought to know the 
world by this time. 

“ However,” he went on, after a little pause, 
during which he shook his head in a modest de- 
preciation of himself, “that is nothing. Alison 
and Mrs. Duncombe went off to Bournemouth. 
Of course, Gilbert Yorke went with them. I 
was not invited to go, so I staid at home and 
took care of the old lady. We had Normandy 
pippins. Of course I suspected that something 
was up, and when Alison came back, two days 
later, crying and laughing both together, I was 
quite certain. Well, I listened, and I made out. 


They’d found out where Alison’s mother was 
buried, and taken her to see the grave. That 
was why she was crying. The reason why she 
laughed was because Gilbert Yorke had begun 
the kissing all over again. However, as Alison 
wouldn’t wait for me, I can’t object. There's a 
mighty lot of kissing going on now, down at the 
House. The old lady and Alison are at it all 
the morning, with a—‘Oh, my dear! how glad 
I am!’ and ‘O auntie! how happy I am!’ 
And in the afternoon it’s Aunt Rachel's turn; I 
shouldn’t care much about kissing Aunt Rachel 
myself, but girls will kiss anything.” 

“ Aunt Rachel?” 

Anthony Hamblin began to feel in a dream. 

“Why, of course, Miss Nethersole. It’s 
raining uncles and aunts. Do be quiet, and 
don’t interrupt ; time’s getting very short.” The 
boy considered a minute—“ Oh! about the kiss- 
ing. Aunt Rachel meets Alison and takes her 
hand gingerly, as if she was something that 
must be handled, for fear of breaking, like a 
Richmond maid-of-honor. ‘ My niece,’ she says 
—that’s all—and kisses her on the forehead. In 
the evening Gilbert arrives, and Alison and he 
go into the garden and kiss each other in the 
conservatories. I know where I can stand and 
see them, and they don’t know. Then they 
come back and pretend they haven’t had their 
arms round each other. And to think of the 
way that girl used to pound away about "truth 
and fibs, when I was a boy!” 

“I suppose,” said Anthony, presently, “that 
we shall get something coherent in time.” 

“It’s coming,” replied Nick ; “ where shall I 
begin? After the Bournemouth expedition, let- 
ters and telegrams came thick from Gilbert, and 
Alison carried on in a most agitating way. Meals 
went anyhow. Several times I had to order the 
pudding myself. We knew she’d got a new 
aunt, and we made as much fuss over her as if 
it was a new baby. 

“Very good. Gilbert came back, and there 
was a tremendous talking. It was then that 
kissing set in with such vigor. And one evening 
I heard him tell Alison that he had kept back 
part of the story, and would tell her afterward. 
He has told her, I suppose, by this time, for I 
left him on his way to Clapham Common—in a 
hansom cab, if you please! I’ve got to travel on 
the knife-board. The day after, he came back ; 
it was in the evening. Alison was playing, and 
Gilbert was sitting by her whispering soft things 
in her ear: my mother was asleep : I was begin- 
ning one of those exercises : ‘ The letters which I 
have received. The letters which my cousin 
(feminine) says she has burned ’"—you know— 
when the door opened, and a lady appeared. 
She just marched in, without being announced. 
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She was in black, and she had a black bag with 
her—a lady with sharp chin, and a mouth that 
looked a little bit like the useful end of a pair 
of scissors. She set eyes on me first, and stared. 
It isn’t manners, but I don’t mind it much, be- 
cause it isn’t every day that people get a chance 
of seeing an albino. So I nodded to encourage 
her, and then she looked at the old lady, who 
was fast asleep with her mouth open; then she 
saw Alison, who rose to meet her, ‘ You are 
Alison Hamblin?’ she asked; ‘you are more 
like your uncle than your father. I am your 
aunt, Rachel Nethersole, Let us try to be 
friends.’ Then kissing set in, and I was intro- 
duced, and Gilbert did a lot of talking.” 

“ Poor Alison!” said Anthony, hoarsely. 

The boy was glad to see these signs of emo- 
tion, and turned his head. 

“ You see, uncle, Miss Nethersole didn’t know 
everything. You and I know better than that.” 

“ How do you know? What do you know?” 

«“I know now as much as you do,” replied 
the boy. “I wish I had known it five months 
ago. You and your writing-mastering !” 

“ Does anybody else know ?” 

“We all know everything—except that one 
thing that you and I know. And you’ve got to 
tell that to-night. Let me go on. 

“Miss Nethersole agreed to stay, and they 
fetched in her things. Presently we had some- 
thing hot—a kidney it was—for supper. I needed 
it. Evenings like that tell upon the strongest 
man. Three women to be comforted all at once 
is a large order.” 

Nicolas shook his white locks en phzlosophe, 
and went on : 

“ After supper—Aunt Rachel did pretty well 
with the kidneys, but I had to lead the way, as 
usual—we all sat round, while Alison held her 
new relation’s hand—you know their silly way— 
and we began to talk about you. The new aunt 
does not like you, uncle, and I saw her make 
faces while Alison and- the old lady went on 
about your having been such a good man. I 
crammed: my handkerchief in my mouth. O 
Jiminy ! 

“ That was yesterday. And, as if there wasn’t 
enough to tell you, something else more impor- 
tant still happened to-day. Now, then, listen 
with all your might. As it was a half-holiday I 
came up to town after dinner to see what news 
there was in the City. Mighty little doing, as I 
found out from a little conversation with the sen- 
ior clerks. However, as I was coming on to see 
you, I thought I would just drop in and look at 
your old room. Nobody has ever used it ; your 
name is on the door; the furniture is untouched ; 
there’s your old blotting-pad, covered all over 
with heads in ink, in front of your own old chair. 


And there’s the cabinet with the glass doors ; I 
always wondered what you kept in that cabinet, 
uncle. Once I thought it was piles of money ; 
then I thought it must be skeletons ; then I thought 
very likely it was specimens of indigo. Well, to 
make quite sure, I opened the doors and found 
what it is you dokeep there. Fie, uncle! I thought 
better of you, A decanter full of sherry and a 
couple of glasses! also a box of cigars, and half 
a dozen boxes of cigarettes. Call that business? 
When I had satisfied myself upon that point, I 
went and sat down in your chair, just to feel 
what it was like to be a rich man; and then I 
made myself a little speech, nobody being there 
to hear. I was getting along first rate, thinking 
what a clever sort of a man I was going to turn 
out, when I heard footsteps, and, as I didn’t wish 
to be caught, and look as much like a fool as it 
is possible for this young man to look, I nipped 
behind your old screen—you remember it, uncle 
—and sat down and listened. Mean, wasn’t it ? 
Wait till you hear what I found out, then you will 
jump for joy—and—oh ! Jerusalem ! 

“There was Mr. Augustus first, and then 
Mr. William—he’s had his wig put into black on 
your account—and then Mr. Billiter. Last came 
Gilbert Yorke, looking mighty important. A 
regular procesh, only they didn’t sing a hymn. 
While they were disposing themselves in atti- 
tudes round the table like head-masters before a 
caning, or like ambassadors and plenipotentates 
at least, in marches Uncle Stephen.” 

“ What did they want with him?” 

“ Now, uncle, do not interrupt. That spoils 
every man’s style. Czsar, when he was writing 
his ‘Commentaries’ for the Third Form, would 
never allow any interruption; nor would Corne- 
lius Nepos when he hammered out his biogra- 
phies for the Second. Mr. Augustus it was who 
went for him. ‘It’s all found out,’ he says ; 
‘there was never any marriage, and you are the 
heir to the whole estate!’ ‘Oh, my gum!’ said 
Uncle Stephen, turning very red; ‘then I sup- 
pose you are all going to apologize, are you?’ 
‘ Devil a bit,’ said Mr. Augustus. Are you in- 
terested now, uncle?” 

“Go on, boy—go on.” 

Anthony Hamblin was pacing the little room, 
showing every sign of agitation. 

“ Then Uncle Stephen looked surprised. ‘You 
hardened villain!’ says your cousin, looking like 
a judge on the bench, ‘there was no marriage of 
your brother, but there was of yourself. And 
who was your wife? and where is your daugh- 
ter?’ ‘What daughter?’ says Stephen. ‘Ali- 
son,’ says Augustus. Well, Stephen was a bit 
staggered at that, as you may suppose. ‘And 
don’t you think,’ says Augustus, ‘that we are 
going to sit down quietly and see you chuck the 
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money. Quite the other way about and contra- 
riwise. You've got to give it up, and go away on 
a pound a week for the rest of your life.” ‘Am 
1?’ says Stephen. ‘You are,’ says Augustus. 
‘Don’t you wish you may get it ?’ says Stephen. 
‘I do,’ says Augustus, ‘or else—’ ‘Else what?’ 
says Stephen. ‘Else,’ says Augustus, ‘we shall 
have to remind you of six little bits of paper 
bearing a dead woman's signature. Her sister 
will prosecute for forgery—for-ge-ry, Stephen ; 
and it means fourteen years’ quod, with skilly 
and cold water. How will you like that, Cousin 
Stephen?’ Then they all chimed in, like a cho- 
rus in a play, ‘ How will you like that, Cousin 
Stephen?’ I thought of joining in myself, but 
didn’t. Stephen took it quite comfortably. He’s 
a desperate wicked chap, that Stephen. Fancy 
going about with six forgeries on your conscience 
—a most awful wicked chap. He never said he 
was sorry ; never said he wished he hadn’t done 
it—not at all. He only growled; and then he 
said something about going abroad on a pension; 
and then he put on his hat and walked out of the 
room.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

“So now you see, You ran away: you left 
me, your little comforts, and your home, in order 
to save Alison from finding that her father wasn’t 
you at all, but the other fellow, and from learning 
what a desperate bad lot he is. And now she 
will learn it all, and there will be the most ter- 
rific row that ever was heard of. Stephen Ham- 
blin will very likely be charged with forgery— 
that's a very pretty thing to happen in the family 
—and Alison Hamblin will learn that he is her 
father. That’s what has been brought about by 
your running away, to say nothing of the awful 
expense in crape.” 

Anthony stood irresolute. 

“What shall I do?” he cried. “The very 
worst has come to pass—the very thing that 
most I dreaded. I thought to avert this blow. 
I thought that my own death would do it. I 
thought that sorrow was better than disgrace; 
and Alison has had the sorrow, and now will 
have the disgrace.” 

“She need not, if you will return, because 
then Uncle Stephen will be coopered, and Aunt 
Rachel can be squared. You can stop the prose- 
cution. Come, Uncle Anthony ; they won’t mind 
your boots.” 

“It isn’t the boots I am thinking of,” said 
Anthony, gravely. 

“Is it the feeling that you will look such an 
ass?” asked the boy with ready sympathy. “No 
one could look a bigger donkey—that’s true—if 
he was to try with all his might. But never mind 
that ; the servants are all in mourning still—ho! 
ho !—and the old lady’s got a new cap trimmed 


with crape home yesterday—ho ! ho !—and there’s 
the black band round my hat—ho! ho! ho!— 
and there’s the tablet in the church—ho! ho! 
ho! ho! What a game it will be! You'll have 
to pay the bill for everything but your own funer- 
al. I wish we could hire a mourning-coach for 
us to go home in—I wonder if my pocket-money 
would run to it?” 

The boy, who was half hysterical by this time, 
broke into inextinguishable laughter, which natu- 
rally led to choking and to tears. 

“Come, Uncle Anthony.” He wiped his 
eyes, and put his uncle’s hat on forhim. “What 
a shocking bad hat!” He took him by the hand 
and led him unresisting into the street. “I’ve 
got three shillings in my pocket, that will take us 
to Clapham Common. We will walk up to the 
door. I will smuggle you into the study. Then 
I will go away and bring you—” His voice broke 
again into a sob. “Poor Alison!” he cried ; 
then he brushed away his tears. “First thing 
you must do, is to put on a pair of new boots. 
Any other man but myself would be ashamed to 
be seen walking in company with such beasts of 
boots. I always used to keep you respectable 
in the old time, and I mean to again, remember 
that.” 


os 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


HOW YOUNG NICK ACHIEVED GREATNESS. 


WHEN Stephen Hamblin saw his daughter 
fairly out of the room, and got through those 
manifestations of joy of which we have spoken, 
he began, once more, to reconsider everything. 
Now, the message which Miss Nethersole sent 
him, by means of his daughter, was nothing short 


of an evangel, a blessed gospel, to him. It re- 
lieved him, at one stroke, of all anxiety on the 
one side where his armor was weak; and, even 
while he thought of the opportuneness of this 
truly Christian message, a way occurred to him 
by which he might, even without it, face the 
world and challenge his enemies to do their 
worst. 

“ Augustus and the crew,” he thought, “ re- 
joiced to have that trump card in reserve. They 
knew that I did not suspect its existence, and 
was not prepared to answer it. They played it 
fairly well, considering. But not so well—no, 
not so well as I mean to play my trump card, 
presently. It is not only forgiveness, but justifi- 
cation.” 

This message of Rachel's, too, showed him 
how wrong he had been in his treatment of Ali- 
son. He should not have met her approaches 
with coldness: he should not have received her 
timid advances with a snub: he should have 
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welcomed her: held out his arms: tried, at least, 
to kiss her: and, without a murmur, should have 
submitted to any endearments which the girl 
might offer. To be sure, the style and title of 
daughter no more commanded his affection than 
that of niece: his heart, which had long since 
ceased to feel any warmth toward Alison’s 
mother, by no means leaped up at the meeting 
with Dora’s daughter. Quite the reverse. He 
felt that the whole thing was a géne,; he would 
very much have preferred Alison to have con- 
tinued Anthony’s daughter. 

You can not, however, by wishing, reverse the 
current of affairs. That is an axiom in the First 
Book of Fate ; and the wise man makes the best 
of materials in his hands. The materials in 
Stephen’s hands were a girl ready to acknowl- 
edge him as her father, and do her best to enact 
the part of Christian daughter; a sister-in-law 
who had been deeply wronged, and who, for the 
sake of that daughter, was ready to forgive and 
forget the past; a little knot of conspirators, 
eager to get rid of him, to push him off the 
scene, to land him, once and for all, across the 
Channel. 

Very good: but one thing they had forgotten. 
Not only did Miss Nethersole forgive, which they 
either did not know or took care not to mention, 
but in striking at him they would strike at Ali- 
son. Yes, and at themselves ; at the family name, 
at everything held dear by the Hamblins. 

The more he turned the matter over in his 
mind, the more he became convinced that to 
strike the flag at once was impolitic and—still 
more—useless. A change of front was not only 
possible, but advisable. 

“Why,” asked this just man, “ should I aban- 
don what is mine because they threaten ? What 
can they do? What can they prove? Would 
they dare to try it? And since the woman sends 
me that message, why, there is nothing more to 
be feared. I will stay.” 

After dinner he thought the thing over again, 
and became so convinced that his best course 
was to take advantage of Rachel Nethersole’s 
forgiving disposition that he sent for a cab and 
drove to Clapham, to “ my own place,” he said 
to himself. “And I dare say,” he continued, be- 
ing now very cheerful over the new prospects— 
“I dare say that the time will come when I may 
endure the girl’s affectionate ways as Anthony 
used to. Pretend to like them, too. It’s awk- 
ward becoming a father when you least expect it. 
A grown-up girl, too, with a temper of her own, 
one with whom you have had rows; it is a very 
embarrassing position, and requires a great deal 
of presence of mind. This afternoon I was a 
fool. I’ve been a fool all day, I think. Things 
came upon me too unexpectedly. A man can’t 


stand a big fortune, amd a grown-up daughter, 
and threatenings of criminal proceedings all at 
once. However, I have cooled down, and shall 
play my next card very much better, as my dear 
friends and cousins will shortly discover.” 

It was somewhat unfortunate that he chose 
that evening to carry out his purpose, because it 
was the time which the partners, accompanied by 
Mr. Billiter, had chosen for their family council. 

Gilbert Yorke, Alderney Codd, Mrs. Cridland, 
and Miss Nethersole all assisted on this occasion, 
the importance of which was realized by no one 
so much as by Alderney Codd. The fur coat 
was necessarily discarded owing to the return of 
summer, but its place was worthily taken by 
broadcloth of the best and newest, while the con- 
dition of wristbands, front, and collar showed 
what an excellent thing a little steady occupation 
is for a man. True, his work was over; there 
was no more employment for him in rummaging 
among registers ; but he had not yet realized that 
the suspension of work meant cessation of in- 
come. At present he was entirely filled with a 
sort of holy joy on account of Anthony’s rehabili- 
tation, and he had thought of a beautiful verse 
from Horace which he intended to quote as soon 
as he could find an opportunity. It was not en- 
tirely novel, but then Alderney’s scholarship was 
not entirely fresh—overripe, perhaps. The effort 
to lug in the lines somehow proved unsuccessful 
for the first half-hour or so, during which Augus- 
tus was explaining the new position of affairs, 
how Stephen had resolved on leaving his daugh- 
ter in undisputed possession—taking only an an- 
nuity out of the estate. These dry details gave 
no opportunity for Horatian sentiment. 

Augustus Hamblin took the opportunity of 
reminding Alison—this was a precautionary 
measure, in case she should allow herself to fall 
in love, so to speak, with her father, and then 
find out about the receipts, and be humiliated— 
that the discovery of her parent need not lead to 
any alteration in her own feelings. concerning 
him, because he was going away for good. The 
observance of the fifth commandment, he ex- 
plained, binding upon all Christians, would in 
her case be effected by the pious memory of the 
man who had stood ¢# loco parentis, in the place 
of a parent to her. Here Alderney thought he 
saw his chance and struck in, “ Qués desiderio,” 
but was interrupted by a gesture from his cousin, 
who went on to set forth that in her real father 
Alison had before her an example which her 
friends would not advise her to follow, and, al- 
though filial piety would not dwell upon his faults, 
it was impossible to hide them altogether; and, 
in fact, it had always been a thorn in the side of 
the family generally that this member of it had 
turned out so ill. 
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“ Things being so,” Augustus concluded, “ we 
could not but feel that for you and your fortune 
to be at the mercy of a man who has never shown 
even the most common prudence in money mat- 
ters would be a very disastrous thing. And it 
was with the greatest joy that we received from 
him an assurance that he was willing to accept 
an annuity, and not to take upon himself the re- 
sponsibilities of paternity. In other words, my 
dear child, you will be in exactly the same posi- 
tion as if you were really Anthony’s daughter.” 

“T have seen him,” said Alison, quietly. “He 
has told me that he does not want a daughter. 
He can never feel any affection for me; it is bet- 
ter that we should part.” 

“ Much better,” said Augustus. 

“I confess that it would be impossible for me 
to practice the same respect and obedience to- 
ward him as to my dear fath—I mean my uncle 
Anthony—” 

“ Always your father, Alison,” said Gilbert. 

“ Quis desiderio,” by Alderney again, when 
the door was thrown open, and the new father 
appeared. 

He was acting elaborately; he had thrown 
aside the dark and down look with which he re- 
ceived Alison in the afternoon ; he had assumed 
an expression of candor mixed with some kind of 
sorrowful surprise, as if he was thinking of the 
past; his dark eyes were full, as if charged with 
repentance. 

“ Alison,” he said, looking about the room, 
“I see you are with my cousins, my very good 
friends, and Mr. Billiter, my well-wisher from 
youth upward. I have disturbed a family gather- 
ing. May I ask, my child, what poison concern- 
ing your father they have poured into your ears? 
Miss Nethersole! Is it possible?” 

Aunt Rachel shook her head violently, and 
pushed her chair back. But Stephen thought of 
the message. 

Alison sprang to her feet, but was silent. 
She tried to speak, but could not. Gilbert held 
her hand. 

“Stephen,” cried Augustus, “what is the 
meaning of this language? You have already 
forgotten the interview of this morning. Must 
we tell your daughter all ?” 

“ All that you please,” said Stephen, airily ; 
“you are free to tell Alison whatever you like.” 
He took her hand and drew her gently from Gil- 
bert. “Alison, my daughter, let me repeat your 
own words: ‘We have thought hard things, we 
have said hard things of each other. That was 
because we did not know the truth. Now we 
know it, let us not be separated.’ 

“I was wrong this afternoon, because I had 
not yet realized what it meant to me, this gift of 
a daughter. I have thought it over since, and 











have resolved that it will be better for me, and 
for you too, if I renounce my scheme of living 
abroad, and instead, become your father, guar- 
dian, and best friend. As for my former life, it 
has been, I admit, devoted to pleasure; that is 
all finished. I was then a man without ties, and 
therefore, toa certain extent, a selfish man. Now 
I have you, my daughter, I have some one else in 
the world to live for. My brother Anthony act- 
ed, no doubt, for the best, but he acted wrongly 
toward me. Had I known, had I suspected, that 
you were my child, my course would have been 
different indeed ; perhaps it would have been as 
blameless as that of my cousin, Alderney Codd.” 

Alderney jumped in his chair and changed 
color. It was to be hoped that Stephen was not 
going to begin revelations at this inconvenient 
time. 

“I say so much, Alison,” Stephen went on, 
while Mrs. Cridland sat clutching Miss Nether- 
sole’s hand in affright, and the partners with the 
old lawyer stood grouped together—Gilbert re- 
tained his position behind Alison—“I say so 
much because you ought to know both sides. 
It matters little, now, why my cousins have be- 
come my enemies, You see that they are. I 
come here to-night proposing new relations. I 
take blame for the things I said this afternoon, 
Forgive me, my child. Your father asks for his 
daughter’s forgiveness.” 

“Oh!” cried Alison, moved to tears by this 
speech of the Jere prodigue, “do not speak so. 
Do not talk of forgiveness. There is nothing to 
forgive.” 

“ Together, my dear, we can face our ene- 
mies,"and bid them do their worst.” 

He drew her to his side and laid her hand on 
his arm, in a manner as paternal and as true to 
nature as an amateur heavy father at private 
theatricals. 

“ This is truly wonderful,” said Mr. Billiter. 

“Let them do their worst,” continued Ste- 
phen. 

“ Why, in Heaven’s name—” began Augus- 
tus, but was stopped by Stephen, who went on 
without taking the least notice of him. 

“Miss Nethersole,” he said, “I owe to you 
an explanation of a very important kind. I have 
read to-day the journal of my late wife, with feel- 
ings of the deepest sorrow. My neglect was not 
willful, but accidental ; the reduction of my wife’s 
allowance was due to a heavy pecuniary loss ; our 
separation was by mutual consent; I never re- 
ceived any letters from her at all. I concluded 
that she had carried her threat into execution and 
left me. When I had my remittances returned 
from Lulworth, I concluded that she had gone 
away from me altogether.” 

“ But, man,” said Rachel Nethersole, puzzled 
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with this glib show of explanation, “ you went on 
drawing her allowance from me.” 

“I did,” said Stephen, frankly—“ I did; and 
the hardest, the most cruel, the most unjust ac- 
cusation ever made against any man was made 
against me this morning by my own cousin. 
—Alison, you shall hear it, unless, indeed, they 
have already told you.” 

“ What we have spared your daughter,” said 
Augustus, solemnly, “ you, too, would do well to 
spare her.” 

“Spare her!” Stephen repeated. “It was 
out of no consideration for me. Rachel Nether- 


sole, I drew that hundred and fifty pounds a year 
for six years after my wife’s death. She could 
not, poor thing, receive any of it. But how was 
I to know that? Who told me of her death? 
What did I know?” 

“This is truly wonderful!” said Mr. Billiter 


n. 
“Dora, before we parted to meet no more, 
signed a number of receipts. It was understood 
that she was not to be troubled in the matter. I 
heard no more. I went on presenting the re- 
ceipts. I drewthe money. That money, Rachel 
Nethersole, has been strictly and honorably laid 
up ever since, to be returned to you when occa- 
sion should serve. I first laid it up for Dora, but, 
after six years, I heard from Anthony that she 
was dead, and then resolved to hand it over to 
you. But my life has been, as I said before, a 
selfish one. The money was there, but the oc- 
casion never came. At the same time, Rachel, 
I thank you most heartily for the message of for- 
giveness sent me by Alison. Although there was 
nothing to forgive, I accept the message as a 
token of good will.” 

Rachel stared at him, as one dumféunded. 

“Am I,” she asked, “ out of my senses? Is 
this true?” 

Mr. Billiter laughed in his hard, dry way. 

“Quite as true, madame,” he said, “as any 
other of the statements you have heard. Pray 
go on, Stephen.” 

“No; I shall not go on. I have said all I 
had to say to Alison, my daughter, and to Miss 
Nethersole, my sister-in-law. To them explana- 
tions were due. To you, my cousins, and to you, 
lawyer of the devil, I have nothing to say ex- 
cept that, as this is my house, you will best please 
me, its owner, by getting out of it at once.” 

The position was ludicrous. They who had 
come to tell Alison gently how her father, having 
been such a very bad specimen of father or citi- 
zen, had acquiesced in their proposal and was 
going to the Continent for life, never again to 
trouble anybody, stood looking at each other 
foolishly, the tables turned upon them. They 
were quite powerless. The master of the situa- 
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tion was Stephen. He was quite certainly the 
heir to the great estate; everything, including 
his daughter, was his, and in his power. The 
difficulty about the Letters of Administration 
could not any longer stand in his way ; the crime 
was forgiven for the daughter’s sake ; and what, 
in Heaven’s name, would be the end of the great 
Hamblin estate, grown up and increased through 
so many generations, developed by patient in- 
dustry and carefulness to its present goodly pro- 
portions, fallen into the hands of a profligate, a 
black sheep, a prodigal son, who would waste, 
dissipate, lavish, squander, and scatter in a few 
years what it had cost so many to produce ? 

“It is a sad pity,” said Mr. Billiter, speaking 
the thoughts of all. 

“ Stephen,” said Alderney, “ if you are really 
going, to take over. the whole estate for your- 
self—” 

“I certainly am,” Stephen replied with a 
short laugh. 

“ Then there are one or two things that you 
must do. As a man of honor and generosity, 
you must do them. There is Flora Cridland, for 
instance; you must continue to behave toward 
her as Anthony did.” 

“Go on, Alderney.” 

“Here is Gilbert Yorke, engaged to Alison.” 

“ Go on.” 

His face expressed no generous determination 
to do anything at all. 

“Well,” said Alderney, his nose becoming 
suffused with a pretty blush, “if you can not 
understand what you have to do, I can not tell 
you.” 

“I know what you mean. I am to continue 
to give my cousin, Flora Cridland, a lavish al- 
lowance for doing nothing. Flora, you know my 
sentiments. I am to take, with my daughter, all 
the hangers on and lovers who may have hoped 
to catch an heiress. Mr. Yorke, at some future 
time you may have an interview with me, in or- 
der to explain your pretensions. Lastly, Alder- 
ney, I am to lend you as much money as Anthony 
did, am I?” 

“I was not thinking of myself,” said Alder- 
ney meekly. “I only thought, as the poet says, 
‘ Suave est ex magno tollere acervo.’ It is de- 
lightful to help yourself from a big pile. How- 
ever—” 

But Alison broke away from her father’s 
arm, and caught the protective hands of Gilbert. 

“No,” she said, with brightening eyes, “Gil- 
bert will not need to ask your permission ; he 
has my promise. And he had the encourage- 
ment of my—my uncle Anthony.” 

“ Right, girl,” said Rachel Nethersole ; “ you 
are right. If he turns you out, you shall come 
to me.” She too crossed over to her niece, and 
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a pretty group was formed of Alison in the 
middle, Gilbert at her right, and Rachel at her 
left. 

Stephen’s face darkened ; but he forced him- 
self to be genial. 

“ Well,” he said, with a smile, “ one can not 
expect daughters like mine to become obedient 
ina moment. Marry whom you please, Alison. 
Your husband, however, must look to please me 
before any settlements are arranged. Rachel 
Nethersole, I am sorry to see that your usual 
common sense has failed you on this occasion.” 

Rachel shook her head. She mistrusted the 
man by instinct. 

“If I could believe you,” she murmured—“ if 
only I could believe you—” 

There happened, then, a strange sound in the 
hall outside—shuffling steps—a woman’s shriek 
—the voice of young Nick, shrill and strident, 
ordering unknown persons to be silent ; in fact, 
they were William the under-gardener, and 
Phoebe the under-housemaid, and he was enter- 
ing the house with his captive when they rushed 
up the steps and Pheebe screamed, thinking in 
the twilight of the June night that she was look- 
ing upon the face of a ghost. 

“ Silence, all of you!” cried young Nick, ex- 
citedly, trying not to speak too loud; “you chat- 
tering, clattering, jabbering bundle of rags, hold 
your confounded tongue! Take her away, Wil- 
liam, stop her mouth with the handle of the 
spade—choke her, if you can! Now, then.” 

They hardly noticed the noise in the study. 
It happened just when Miss Nethersole was ex- 
pressing her doubts as to Stephen’s perfect ve- 
racity. Everybody was discomfited. Mrs. Crid- 
land was miserably wiping her eyes, thinking of 
the days of fatness, gone for ever: Miss Nether- 
sole was uncomfortably suspicious that the man 
had not told her anything like the truth: the 
two partners were silent and abashed—they felt 
like conspirators who had been found out: Gil- 
bert was hot and angry, yet for Alison’s sake he 
was keeping control of his temper. Stephen 
himself was uncomfortable, trying to devise some 
method of restoring confidence, cursing Alderney 
for forcing his hand. Alderney was ready to sit 
down and cry: Mr. Billiter was apparently say- 
ing to himself for the third time : 

“ This is truly wonderful!” 

And then Alison broke from Gilbert and 
Rachel, and, standing like a startled deer, cried : 

“T hear a step—I hearastep!” And for a 
moment she stood with her hands outspread, 
listening. 

Stephen took no notice of his daughter’s ex- 
traordinary gesture. He addressed himself to 
Rachel, having his back to the door. 

“TI repeat, Rachel,” he said “that you have 








nothing to suspect or to disbelieve. I did not 
know for six years and more of the death of my 
wife—” 

He did not hear the door open behind him: 
he hardly observed how Alison, with panting 
breast and parted lips, sprang past him: he did 
not hear the cry of astonishment from all, but 
he felt his dead brother’s hand upon his shoul- 
der: he turned and met his dead brother 
face to face, and he heard him say: “Ste- 
phen, that is not true; you knew it a week after 
her death.” 

All: the pretense went out of him: all the 
confidence : all the boastfulness ; he shrunk to- 
gether: his cheek became pallid: his shoulders 
fell and were round : his features became mean : 
he trembled. 

“Go,” said Anthony, pointing to the door— 
“go! I know all that you have done and said— 
go ; let me never see you more, lest I forget the 
promise which I made by the death-bed of our 
mother.” 

Stephen passed through them all without a 
word. 

In the general confusion, no one noticed Al- 
derney. 

He waited a moment and then crept furtively 
out, and caught Stephen at the door. 

“Courage,” he said; “ Anthony will come 
round. All is not yet lost.” ‘ 

“You stand by a fallen friend, Alderney?” 
said Stephen, bitterly. “ Nay, man, go back and 
get what you can. I am ruined.” 

“ Dives eram dudum,” replied the Fellow of 
the College. “Once I was rich. Fecerunt me 
tria nudum —three things made me naked: 
Alea, vina, Venus. You are no worse off, Ste- 
phen, thin you were.” 

As Stephen walked rapidly away across the 
common, it was some consolation to think that 
at this, the darkest moment of his life, he could 
reckon on the friendship of one man in the 
world—and on the promise made at a death-bed 
by another. As for the game—he had played 
for a high stake—he stood to win by long odds 
—and he lost. 

“Oh, my dear! my dear!” cried Alison, for- 
getting her father altogether, as she clung to 
Anthony, and kissed him a thousand times. 
“Oh, my dear! I said you would come back to 
me some time — somehow. I said you would 
come back.” 


Ten minutes later, when the confusion was 
over, young Nick touched his uncle on the arm, 
and whispered : 

“ It’s all right about that desk in the office, of 
course? Very good. And now, if I was you, I 
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would sneak up stairs and change my boots, and 
put on another coat. I'll amuse Alison while 
you are gone.... Old lady,” he stood in the 
full light of the gas, with his right hand modest- 
ly thrust into his bosom, and his left hand on his 
thigh—*“ old lady, and everybody here present, 


I give notice that I am about to change my name. 
Henceforth I mean to be known as Nicolas Crid- 
land-Hamblin, Esquire, about to become, as soon 
as I leave school, a clerk in the firm of Anthony 
Hamblin and Company, Indigo Merchants, Great 
St. Simon Apostle, City.” 





HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE.* 


R. BUCKLE’S reputation is unique in more 
ways than one; after a long preparation 

he burst upon the world with a masterpiece, and 
this masterpiece was received with instant ac- 
clamation by the public, and depreciated so far 
as possible by most of those to whom the public 
generally looks for guidance. The most singular 
thing of all is that during the period of prepara- 
tion he deliberately abstained from any partial or 
tentative work, and that he entered upon the 
work of preparation with an utterly undisciplined, 
not to say unexercised intelligence. He was a 
very delicate child, and had hardly mastered his 
letters at eight, and was quite indifferent to child- 
ish games. Dr. Birkbeck was of opinion that he 
ought to be spared in every possible way, and 
never made to do anything but what he chose. 
His great delight was to sit for hours by the side 
of his mother to hear the Scriptures read. Up 
to the age of eighteen he read hardly anything 
but the “ Arabian Nights,” “ Don Quixote,” Bun- 
yan, and Shakespeare, whom he began at fifteen. 
He was sent to school for a short time to give 
him a change from home, with strict directions 
that he was never to be punished or forced to 
learn; nevertheless, out of curiosity, he learned 
enough to bring home the first prize for mathe- 
matics before he was fourteen. Being asked 
what reward he would have for this feat, he chose 
to be taken away from school. He knew hardly 
anything, and was proud of showing off what he 
knew. He would stand on the kitchen-table, and 
recite the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer in Latin 
and French, translating sentence by sentence. 
He would play with his cousin at “ Parson and 
Clerk,” always preaching himself, according to 
his mother, with extraordinary eloquence for a 
child. This is more like a precocious child of 
four than a clever and backward child of four- 
teen. The same may be said of his less intellec- 
tual amusements. “On one occasion, for in- 
stance, he turned every chair and table in the 
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kitchen over, gave his nurse’s daughter a pea~ 
shooter, and had shooting-matches with her; 
and on another occasion, when he went to call 
on his old nurse, turned everything there topsy- 
turvy, romped about, threw the daughter's cat 
out of the window, and, finally, walking with 
them down the street, sang and was generally 
uproarious, seizing fruit from the open shops, and 
behaving so as to make them quite afraid that he 
would get into trouble.” He was sent again 
to a private tutor’s, and there, though he never 
seemed to learn his lessons, he was always fore- 
most. His health, however, failed, and again he 
had to be taken home. In the latter part of this 
time his father’s conversation gave him an inter- 
est in politics and political economy, and by the 
time he was seventeen he had composed a letter 
to Sir Robert Peel on free trade. His father, a 
cultivated man who had been at Cambridge, and 
used to recite Shakespeare to his family, wished 
his son to be an East India merchant like him- 
self. Buckle entered the office much against his 
will, but when he was a little over eighteen he 
was released by his father’s death, which occurred 
on the 22d of January, 1840. His last words 
were to bid his son “ be a good boy to his moth- 
er.” Buckle was taken fainting from the room. 
He always repaid her self-sacrificing devotion 
with the tenderest attachment; he never really 
recovered from the shock of her death. She was 
a very remarkable woman. Miss Shirreff said, 
after meeting her in 1854: 


Apart from her being the mother of such a son, 
she was a very interesting person to know. It is cu- 
rious how many people there are on whom their own 
lives seem to have produced no impression ; they 
may have seen and felt much, but they have not re- 
flected upon their experience, and they remain ap- 
parently unconscious of the influences that have been 
at work around and upon them. With Mrs, Buckle 
it was exactly the reverse. The events, the persons, 
the books that had affected her at particular times or 
in a particular manner, whatever influenced her ac- 
tions or opinions remained vividly impressed on her 
mind, and she spoke freely of her own experience, 
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and eagerly of all that bore upon herson. He was 
the joy, even more than the pride of her heart. Hav- 
ing saved him from the early peril that threatened 
him, and saved him, as she fondly believed, in a 
great measure by her loving care, he seemed twice 
her own ; and that he was saved for great things, to 
do true and permanent service to mankind, was also 
an article of that proud mother’s creed, little dream- 
ing how short a time was to be allowed even for 
sowing the seeds of usefulness. .. . When I said 
above that Mrs. Buckle spoke freely of her own ex- 
perience, I should add that her conversation was the 
very reverse of gossip. It was a psychological rather 
than a biographical experience that she detailed. I 
rarely remember any names being introduced, and 
never unless associated with good. 


It is natural to compare Buckle’s training, or 
want of training, with Rousseau’s, and perhaps 
the reason it turned out so differently was, that it 
was conducted by a Calvinist mother instead of 
by a libertine father, and that the physical condi- 
tions were healthier. Rousseau when a child 
habitually turned night into day; it was an event 
when Buckle sat up to write to Sir Robert Peel. 
Entering life at eighteen his own master, with 
powers that had never been taxed, with an im- 
agination ceaselessly stimulated, it is no wonder 
that he was enormously ambitious. He set to 
work at once to gratify his ambition. He trav- 
eled] for more than a year on the Continent with 
his mother and an unmarried sister, studying the 
manners of different countries, and taking les- 
sons in the languages from masters, who taught 
him to talk them fluently, but could never break 
him of his British accent ; the grammar he found 
he could master more quickly and thoroughly 
by himself. At the same time he began a 
course of omnivorous reading, and his wonder- 
ful memory very soon made him seem a prodigy 
of information, especially as, like Dr. Johnson, 
he had the talent of tearing the heart out of a 
book. 

The way he began his studies with a plan of 
the “ History of Civilization” in his mind is ex- 
ceedingly characteristic. He began the “ Histo- 
ry of the Middle Ages” in Lardner’s “ Cabinet 
Cyclopedia,” finishing thirteen pages in two 
hours, during which he referred to Hallam and 
Hawkins’s little work on Germany for verification 
of dates. “This brings me from the invasion of 
Clovis in 496 to the murder of Sigebert by Frede- 
gonde in 575. I have at the same time made 
copious abstracts of the times referred to.” This 
is from the first entry in his diary, October 15, 
1843. Ten days later we read: “ The sketch, 
then, of the history of France during the middle 
ages has occupied me just ten days, but then on 
one of those days I did not read at all (on ac- 
count of a thick fog). And, besides that, I am 


now in better train for reading than I was at 
first, so that I think, on an average, I may say 
eight days will suffice for each history.” He was 
aware that this proceeding was hasty and super- 
ficial, and he looked forward to completing his 
knowledge by further study of larger and more 
elaborate works, such books as Sismondi's “ His- 
toire des Frangais,” and by reading in biographi- 
cal dictionaries the lives of all the notabilities of 
the period he was studying, for he made it a rule 
to go through a period in many books, instead of 
going through many periods in one book. One 
can not say that his method of study was exactly 
uncritical ; he found out the first day that Dr. 
Lardner quite deserved his reputation for inac- 
curacy, but he took no precaution against having 
to unlearn more important errors than a wrong 
name or date. A professional scholar does not 
feel that a fact is the foundation of an opinion till 
he is sure that he has reached the right point of 
view. In all but very exceptional cases this 
method leads to more questions than answers, 
and constructive effort has to restrict itself in- 
creasingly to monographs, and the largest specu- 
lation generally turns upon the application and 
extension of one or two conceptions, such as the 
primitive family or the survival of the fittest. 
Now Buckle, like Bacon, thought that it was 
possible to pick out facts from the best sec- 
ond-hand authorities, like Hallam, or even from 
authorities which were not the best, like the 
“ History of Helvetia,” in two volumes, which he 
picked up for eighteenpence in a book-stall, and 
then to tabulate the facts picked out, and gradu- 
ally sift them into a system. 

Wherever he could he used translations, be- 
cause he could go through them faster, but, as 
many works were not translated, he learned nine- 
teen languages, seven of which he could write 
and speak serviceably (he introduced himself to 
Hallam by interpreting for him in Germany). At 
first he still found time for travel, and formed 
zsthetic preferences; he thought, till he saw 
Egypt and Petra, that he preferred beauty of 
form to beauty of color. He had a marked dis- 
like to being bullied or cheated, which reminds 
us of Schopenhauer. At Naples, for instance, 
the boatmen threatened to leave him in a cave at 
Capri unless he would pay more than he had bar- 
gained for. He gave them his purse, but took 
care to stay and have them punished. At Dres- 
den a chess-player gave out that Buckle was not 
good enough for him to play with; he placarded 
a challenge to play the braggart for five hundred 
thalers, with the result that he did not venture to 
show his face till Buckle left. Again, when he 
had bought a new carpet from a man who had 
promised him discount for cash, and then asked 
for the whole sum, Buckle quietly returned the 
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unpaid bill to his pocket, and told him to call for 
payment that day two years. 

At first chess was his favorite recreation, and 
by the time he was thirty he had some right to 
consider himself the champion player of the day, 
though with his customary independence he never 
studied printed games or openings, and had no 
chessboard at home which was not too small for 
hismen. He had a special talent for giving odds, 
and knew by intuition what risks it was safe to 
run with a strange player, since the play of a 
giver of odds can never be perfectly sound. He 
was a pleasant antagonist, whether he won or 
lost, but he avoided exposing his temper to too 
great trials. One player, known as “the tele- 
graph,” he would never engage, and at last gave 
the following explanation: “ Well, sir, the slow- 
ness of genius is difficult to bear, but the slow- 
ness of mediocrity is intolerable.” Even with 


this precaution chess was too exacting a game 
to be the sole relaxation of a student, and from 
1850 onward he showed an increasing preference 
for the stimulus of society; he was beginning to 
be known, and, as he refused to write except for 
immortality, it was natural he should talk. 


While his mother was well enough, he gave din- 
ners during the season of from eight to eighteen per- 
sons two or three times a week, and dined out him- 
self frequently ; indeed, he could not bear dining 
alone, and, if without any special invitation, he would 
drop in upon some of his relations or more intimate 
friends to spend the evening. Of his talk, Miss Shir- 
reff truly observes: “ The brilliancy of Mr. Buckle’s 
conversation was too well known to need mention ; 
but what the world did not know was how entirely 
it was the same among a few intimates with whom 
he felt at home as it was at a large party where suc- 
cess meant celebrity. This talk was the outpouring 
of a full and earnest mind, it had more matter than 
wit, more of book knowledge than of personal ob- 
servation. The favorite maxim of many dinner- 
table talkers, ‘Glissez, mais n’appuyez pas,’ was cer- 
tainly not his. He loved.to go to the bottom of a 
subject, unless he found that his opponent and him- 
self stood on ground so different, or started from 
such opposite principles, as to make ultimate agree- 
ment hopeless, and then he dropped or turned the 
subject. His manner of doing this, unfortunately, 
gave offense at times, while he not seldom wearied 
others by keeping up the ball, and letting conversa- 
tion merge into discussion, He was simply bent on 
getting at the truth, and, if he believed himself to 
hold it, he could with difficulty be made to under- 
stand that others might be impatient while he set it 
forth. On the other hand, it is fair to mention that, 
if too fond of argument, and sometimes too prone to 
self-assertion, his temper in discussion was perfect ; 
he was a most candid opponent and a most admira- 
ble listener.” His memory was almost faultless, and 
always ready to assist and illustrate his wonderful 


powers of explanation. “Pages of our great prose 
writers,” says Miss Shirreff, ‘‘ were impressed on his 
memory. He could quote passage after passage with 
the same ease as others quote poetry ; while of poe- 
try itself he was wont to say, ‘ It stamps itself on the 
brain.’ Truly did it seem that, without effort on his 
part, all that was grandest in English poetry had 
become, so to speak, a part of his mind, Shake- 
speare ever first, then Massinger, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, were so familiar to him that he seemed 
ever ready to recall a passage, and often to recite it 
with an intense delight in its beauty which would 
have made it felt by others naturally indifferent.” 
It was the same in all that was best in French litera- 
ture, in Voltaire, Corneille, Racine, Boileau, and, 
above all, Molitre. Captain Kennedy recalls an in- 
stance of this ready memory on an occasion when 
they were in company together. The conversation 
turned on telling points in the drama, and one of 
the party cited that scene in ‘‘ Horace” which so 
struck Boileau, where Horace is lamenting the dis- 
grace which he supposes has been brought upon him 
by the flight of his son in the combat with the 
Curiaces. ‘‘ Que vouliez-vous qu’il fit contre trois ?” 
asks Julie ; and the old man passionately exclaims, 
“Qu’il mourit.” Buckle agreed that it was very 
fine, and immediately recited the whole scene from 
its commencement, giving the dialogue with much 
spirit and effect. 


A more formidable feat was reciting Burke’s 
peroration on the loss of the American colonies, 
to prove to Burke’s biographer that it was Burke, 
not Sheridan, who applied the metaphor of shear- 
ing a wolf to the obstinacy of George III. 

In other ways his life was the reverse of as- 
cetic: he “cultivated” his sense of taste, at one 
time actually seeing his steaks cut at the butch- 
er’s; insisting on having toast made before his 
eyes every Monday, when the bread was more 
than one day old; and teaching his womankind 
how to make tea, which ought, it seems, to stand 
rather longer when the caddy is full than when 
it is nearly empty, and the proportion of tea-dust 
which does not need to be uncurled. by the steam 
is larger. The same spirit of minute forethought 
ran through his management of money matters. 
He had never more than fifteen hundred pounds 
a year to spend, and had made up his mind that 
three thousand pounds was the least he could 
marry on. (He never did marry; for one cousin 
whom he fell in love with at seventeen married 
some one else, and he was parted from another 
every way suitable because his family thought it 
wrong for cousins to marry.) He spent three 
hundred pounds a year on books, and it is not 
surprising that he taught his servant to bind the 
ragged ones in brown paper, and that he cher- 
ished comfortable old clothes. He could spend 
as well as spare; his books were luxuriously 
lodged in glass cases, and if a friend’s family 
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needed rest or change, he was anxious to press 
a hundred pounds on them as a loan. He was 
kind, too, in immaterial ways, exercising the same 
minute forethought for others as for himself. 
From his first acquaintance with Miss Shirreff 
and her sister he was unwearied in his endeavors 
to assist them. Here are one or two fragments 
of his letters in 1854: “I feel it was very ill- 
natured on my part not to press Comte upon you 
last night when you so considerately hesitated as 
to borrowing it. To make the only amends in 
my power I now send it you, and beg that you 
will keep it as long as you like, for I promise that 
if I have at any time occasion to refer to it I will 
ask to have it back, so that you need have no 
scruple on that head. The only thing I will beg 
of you is that when not reading it you would 
have it put into some cupboard, as on several 
grounds I value it very much, and I never leave 
it out at home. . . . You sent me the first shree 
volumes of Comte as I happen to remember, for 
I put them away directly they came. I am sorry 
you should have missed taking them with you, 
as in the country one particularly needs some in- 
tellectual employment to prevent the mind from 
falling into those vacant raptures which the beau- 
ties of nature are apt to suggest.” This is ten 
months later: “I am truly sorry to receive so in- 
different an account of your health. To hear 
such things is enough to prevent one from being 
an optimist—how much more to you who feel 
them. I have often speculated on what you and 
Miss Shirreff could accomplish if you were made 
capable of real wear and tear ; but this is a specu- 
lation I could never bring to maturity, because 
of the strong suspicion I have that with a certain 
mind there must and will be a certain physical 
structure of which we may modify the effects but 
never change the nature. Look at Miss Marti- 
neau! Give her delicacy as well as power, and I 
believe that she could never have gone through 
the work she has.” He was ready to criticise 
the second work of the sisters in manuscript, 
while his own work was passing through the 
press, 

The first volume was printed at his own ex- 
pense, after negotiations with Mr. Parker, which 
showed a curious mixture of suspicion and gen- 
erosity. Buckle would not consent to his MS. 
being submitted to any person whom he did not 
know; but he was sincerely anxious that Mr. 
Parker should have some independent opinion, 
when he was ready to dispense with it. He was 
willing that Mr. Parker should assess the esti- 
mated profits of the first edition, and to accept 
half for his share, but if he disposed of the copy- 
right of the first edition he was determined to 
secure a sum down, and drew back when he 
found that the half profits, if any, were to be 


contingent on the result of the sales. He actu- 
ally received six hundred and sixty-five pounds 
for the first edition of fifteen hundred copies, and 
five hundred pounds for the copyright of the sec- 
ond edition of two thousand. 

His immediate success was deserved by the 
industry with which he had studied a clear and 
popular style, reading and rereading the great 
masters, French and English, going through 
Johnson’s dictionary and Milton’s prose works to 
enlarge his vocabulary, writing out in his own 
words the substance of a passage of Hallam and 
Macaulay, to see where his own inferiority lay. 
Besides, his habit of never leaving a subject in 
conversation till he had made his meaning per- 
fectly clear must have served him as valuable 
practice in exposition, even if part of the audi- 
ence were wearied at the time. 

The author’s want of systematic training was 
itself an advantage for the immediate effect of 
his work; he knew nothing but the prejudices he 
had escaped, the facts he had accumulated, and 
the doctrines he had marshaled them to support ; 
he addressed a public as ignorant as he had been, 
and as acute as his father had been. He had 
followed the scientific movement of his day, and 
observed with prophetic insight that the discus- 
sion of the transmutation of species was the 
weak point in Lyell’s great work on geology, but 
he had not busied himself with the speculative 
movement then mainly political or theolegical. 
If he had done so he would have been in danger 
of losing himself in side issues. As it was he 
stated and illustrated clearly and weightily, so 
that the work will not have to be done again for 
any section of the Western world, the concep- 
tion of an orderly movement of human affairs 
depending upon ascertained facts of all degrees 
of generality. This is his great service: his spe- 
cial theories were of value chiefly as they fur- 
nished headings under which facts could be clas- 
sified. Such conceptions as the “principle of 
protection” and the “principle of skepticism” 
are not made for immortality; it is not a key to 
the history of France to be told that there the 
spirit of protection manifested itself in secular 
affairs, while in Spain it manifested itself in spir- 
itual. Nor can we explain the difference between 
the history of Spain and Scotland by observing 
that a bigoted clergy opposed the crown in Scot- 
land and supported the crown in Spain; or the 
difference between America and Germany by ob- 
serving that the ablest minds of Germany de- 
voted themselves to the deductive method and 
the accumulation of knowledge, and the ablest 
minds of America to the inductive method and 
the diffusion of knowledge. 

He was never too far in advance of his day ; 
he thought women ought to be educated, but not 
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for careers in which they would compete with 
men. He made instinctively all the reserves for 
which the orthodox are fighting more or less 
hopefully now; he took over without discussion 
the sharp dualism between body and mind trans- 
mitted through Locke from Descartes. Even 
such a phrase as mental disease displeased him. 
Disease could only consistently be thought of in 
connection with a material organism. After this 
it is not surprising that he held that in another 
life there would be no difference between the ge- 
nius and the idiot of this: they differed because 
their brains differed. At the same time, the dif- 
ference between learning and ignorance might be 
more permanent, for it is by its own action that 
the mind acquires learning. He understood, and 
was half inclined to adopt, Kant’s distinction be- 
tween transcendental freedom and empirical ne- 
cessity, although he was fully convinced by his 
statistical studies that any limited power of self- 
determination the individual might imaginably 
possess could safely be neglected in the scien- 
tific study of masses. Most important of all, he 
recognized as clearly as Pascal the logic of the 
heart. Instead of treating the convictions as a 


mere disturbing force warping the action of the 
pure reason, he dwelt eloquently upon their char- 
acter as an orderly independent factor in our 
deepest convictions, 


This combination of fun- 
damental conservatism, with revolutionary energy 
upon two or three large yet definite questions, is 
not unlike Mr. Bright—a politician who is, or 
was, unpopular with just the critics who depre- 
ciated Buckle as a thinker. 

One can hardly think that the literary class 
were so much to blame for their hostility as Mr. 
Huth supposes. They had emancipated them- 
selves as far as they cared to be emancipated ; 
they held implicitly a great deal that Buckle pro- 
claimed emphatically; they held it with all sorts 
of qualifications which they felt not unreasona- 
bly it was easier to apply in practice than to for- 
mulate beforehand ; they found plenty of crudity 
in Buckle’s special theories, and were angry with 
him for not advancing knowledge upon special 
matters in the way in which Sainte-Beuve or even 
Macaulay did. It was not their fault that in their 
eyes individual facts, which Buckle made a point 
of despising, were more interesting as well as 
less uncertain than the general facts, which no 
doubt are more important. Besides, it was quite 
true, if not exactly relevant, that they might have 
found whatever they were inclined to accept in 
Buckle, in Comte, or Quetelet before. Their jus- 
tification is complete when we remember that 
Buckle’s method and generalizations have been 
quite unfruitful. Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Sir H. S. Maine have had followers ; 
Buckle had only readers, At the time criticism 


did not hurt him, as he said himself he throve on 
it. His superiority to his critics was too evident. 
He was the lion of the literary season; he was 
elected a member of the Athenzeum, after some 
ineffectual threats of clerical opposition; he lec- 
tured at the Royal Institution on the “ Influence 
of Women on the Progress of Knowledge,” and 
Faraday, Owen, and Murchison severally thanked 
him for the great treat they had enjoyed. 

In the midst of his great success the great 
sorrow of his life came upon him; his mother’s 
health had been failing since 1852, and in 1856 
she feared that she should not live to’see the re- 
ception of his work, and the fame that her coun- 
sel and sympathy had done so much to prepare. 
When at last her son showed her the first volume, 
with its magnificent dedication, he was frightened 
at heragitation. On the 11th of August, 1857, he 
writes: “ Month after month she is now altering 
for the worse, at times slightly better, but percep- 
tibly losing ground. Her mind is changed even 
since I was here last; she is unable to read; she 
confuses one idea with another; and nothing re- 
mains of her as she once was, except her smile, 
and the exquisite tenderness of her affections. I 
while away my days here doing nothing, and car- 
ing for nothing, because I feel J have no future.” 
“For the last six months of her life she was from 
time to time delirious, but such was her strength 
of mind that always when her son entered the 
room she became perfectly rational.” He was 
no longer able to write except after the stimulus 
of conversation; and at last the sight of her 
“slowly but incessantly degenerating, mind and 
body both going,” brought his work to a stand- 
still, and Mr, Capel suggested that he should try 
the distraction of reviewing Mill’s “Essay on 
Liberty.” On the 1st of April, 1859, he entered 
in his diary, “At 9.15 my angel mother died 
peacefully, without pain.” When all was over 
he sat down, “in the dull and dreary house, once 
so full of light and love,” to write his proof of 
the immortality of the soul. It is very like St. 
Anselm’s proof of the being of a God. It isa 
weak feeling that can believe that it adds to or 
creates its object; a strong feeling is sure that 
its object is eternal. 

The next twelve days were spent upon his re- 
view of Mill’s “ Liberty,” which is still momora- 
ble for the grotesque, pathetic, eloquent philippic 
on Pooley’s case. It is never clear what we are 
to be indignant at; no doubt it was a miscar- 
riage of justice that the judge did not find out 
that Pooley was mad; perhaps the law under 
which he was sentenced was getting rather rusty ; 
still poachers are sentenced more severely, and 
Pooley was as great a nuisance as a poacher in a 
respectable neighborhood. But Buckle was in a 
state of exaltation where he had too little sense 
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of the proportion of things to measure the per- 
sonal responsibility of the judge, or the impor- 
tance of the case, but he saw correctly that while 
damaging his own position he was doing some- 
thing to make further prosecutions for blasphemy 
difficult, and he had the sense to turn a deaf ear 
to the many letters from people with grievances 
that poured in upon him. 

He said himself about this time, “ Only they 
are wise who can harden their hearts.” His 
health was failing. Even before his first volume 
appeared he fainted in crossing the park ; though 
his hours of work were not immoderate, seldom 
exceeding eight a day, his recreations, chess and 
conversation, were equally exhausting. He was 
only able to work very fitfully upon his second 
volume, and before long he lost his nephew, a 
very promising boy, who could appreciate him, 
saying, “ When you talk to me, uncle, it is like 
being in a dream.” Children were always fond 
of him. A little girl whom he met in his walks 
at Blackheath could conceive no consolation for 
his leaving except the hope of being “his little 
girl.” His landlady, who read his works, took 
charge of some children from India, and one of 
these soon found what liberties she could take 
with the philosopher. 

When he visited Mr. Capel’s pupils at Car- 
shalton, he romped with them and got them holi- 


days; they followed him about like a pack of 
dogs, and wrote home, “ When he was here, he 


was a jolly chap.” “He is avery nice fellow, 
and never talks philosophy to us.” His theories 
of education were simple; he was very much 
afraid of children being overworked, and thought 
that if moral suasion failed the cane was the 
safest punishment; keeping children in only 
made them dull. 

But his forbearance was inexhaustible. When 
he fainted, after a discussion on political econo- 
my with Mr. Huth, he went up stairs to try to 
sleep for two hours. At the end of the time Mr. 


Huth heard the landlady’s children singing loud- - 


ly and jumping violently as it seemed just over 
Mr. Buckle’s room. He stopped the noise and 
then went to inquire if he had slept. Mr. Buckle 
said, “ No, the noise had prevented it.” Why 
did he not ring the belli? “Oh, no, poor little 
things! it was their time for singing and jump- 
ing, not their sleeping-time.” When Mr. Huth’s 
sons were traveling with Buckle in the peninsula 
of Sinai they told him how they had been amus- 
ing themselves by knocking off the tails of liz- 
ards to see how these jumped, while the lizards 
ran away as if nothing had happened. Mr. 
Glennie remarked that it was very cruel, and 
ought to be put a stop to, which made the boys 
angry; Buckle quietly said that it was the nature 
of boys to be cruel, and that they would know 


better when they grew older; they were ashamed 
of what they had done, and did so no more. 

His growing friendship with the Huths was 
the chief interest and consolation of his later 
years in spite of its rather unpromising com- 
mencement, which we will leave Mrs. Huth to 
describe : 


It was in 1857 that we became acquainted with 
Henry Thomas Buckle. Long before, we had heard 
him talked of by an enthusiastic friend, who told us 
that Buckle was then writing the “ History of Civil- 
ization.” Our friend Mr, Capel would not borrow 
a book from us to read without first asking “ my 
friend Buckle” whether it was worth reading, as he 
knew all books. If I praised a favorite author, I 
was told that my admiration was misplaced, as “ my 
friend Buckle” saw imperfections in him. ‘“ But 
would not Mr. Huth like to call on my friend Buc- 
kle?” Mr. Huth decidedly objected, saying that if 
that gentleman’s library contained twenty-two thou- 
sand volumes, and he had read them all, as Mr. 
Capel assured us, it would be an impertinence, for a 
man who had not anything very extraordinary to 
recommend him, to intrude upon him. I was very 
glad of this answer, for I hated that “‘friend Buc- 
kle,” whose name was constantly in Mr. Capel’s 
mouth, and bored me intensely ; who was always put 
forward to contradict me; who was said to know 
everything, and who had seemingly done nothing. 
We were therefore considerably surprised when Mr. 
Capel came one day and said, “ I have told my friend 
Buckle that you wish very much to make his ac- 
quaintance, and he will be glad to see you if you 
like to call upon him.” My husband looked very 
black, but he had nothing for it but to go to 59 
Oxford Terrace, where he was told Mr. Buckle was 
not at home, and he left his card. Later, when our 
dear friend made his last stay with us, I told him 
how we had been forced into our acquaintance with 
him ; and he explained that he had only agreed to 
see us, as he thought it would be of advantage to 
Mr. Capel, who was going to have a son of ours at 
his school, At that time he had never expected our 
acquaintance to develop into a friendship. 


Mrs. Huth soon found there were two Mr. 
Buckles, one who lived among cold abstractions, 
and took the highest and the widest view. “The 
other buckle was tender, and capable of feeling 
every vibration of a little child’s heart; self- 
sacrificing, to a degree which he would have 
blamed in another, and habitually concentrating 
his great intellect on the consequences of indi- 
vidual actions to the actor.” His calm and 
cheerfulness were but rarely interrupted. Once 
Mr. Capel surprised him in a flood of tears. 
“You don’t know how I miss my mother.” He 
could never bear to go into his drawing-room 
after her death. An old lady, neither handsome 
nor clever, as she said herself, with neither rank 
nor title, “ bore witness to his great sympathy ; 
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it was more than human, and imparted a more 
than earthly soothing effect: he never forgot 
that his mother had been fond of me!” 

When his second volume was finished he was 
too weak to work or to meet Mr. Mill, whom he 
admired and greatly wished to know. He wan- 
dered through Wales and Yorkshire, fraternizing 
with policemen and village schoolmasters, who 
surprised him by their interest in “ Essays and 
Reviews,” and “a still bolder man, Mr. Buckle.” 
He roamed through the worst parts of Birming- 
ham, keeping the middle of the road, and carry- 
ing a heavy stick. At last he set out for the 
East. He had long wished to see Egypt, but his 
decision was almost a caprice; the sense of hav- 
ing no future had made him capricious. At first 
it seemed as if it was to be a happy caprice; he 
made every possible provision for the safety and 
comfort of himself and Mr. Huth’s two boys, 
then fourteen and eleven, whom he took with 
him : he was so anxious beforehand, that he had 
no need to be anxious afterward, and his spirits 


on the Nile were so high that his biographer 
apologizes for sending a dull letter home on the 
ground that Mr. Buckle will sing ri-too-rall-loo- 
rall-too, and so on. They both studied eagerly 
to please him, though it was necessary to take 
away the Shakespeare to give Robinson’s “ Bib- 
lical Researches ” a fair chance. Thanks to Mr. 
Buckle’s good arrangements, his party was the 
first for five years that had seen Petra leisurely 
by daylight. Unhappily, the rains at Jerusalem 
interfered with Buckle’s plans for camping out 
during their stay there. The discomfort and bad 
food at the hotel brought on an illness which he 
could not throw off ; and though he was able to 
push on to Nazareth, Beyrout, and Damascus, 
and enjoy that magical city, unmistakable typhoid 
fever set in, and he sank under the lowering 
treatment of the native doctor. His monument, 
as massive as his works, erected by his only sur- 
viving sister, attests his faith in immortality. 


G. A. SIMCOX (Fortnighily Review). 





THE NEW FICTION. 


T has been more than once remarked that 
when history came to be properly written it 
would eclipse in attractiveness all the fiction that 
could be invented and put into books; and, in- 
deed, there is some such saying to be found 
either in the writings or the reported words of 
Macaulay. That distinguished man and delight- 
ful historian had his own reasons for knowing 
that the biography of nations might be found 
interesting even by readers outside the class of 
students proper. But the day is yet far off when 
the historian shall jostle the novelist out of his 
place. Within the last twenty years the novel 
proper has undergone a development which may 
still be pronounced astonishing even by those 
who have been accustomed to consider it, and 
has taken rank side by side—at no humiliating 
distance, though, of course, not close—with poe- 
try and philosophy, formally so entitled. It is 
far otherwise than sarcastically true that “ Ro- 
mola” and “ Daniel Deronda” can not be called 
light reading; and, passing away from fiction of 
that graver sort, it is abundantly clear that not 
even yet has criticism done all the work which 
the New Fiction has cut out for it in the way 
of widening its scope and improving the instru- 
ments by which it endeavors to trace the more 
subtile affiliations of literature. It may almost be 
said that there is now a branch of criticism spe- 
cially, if not exclusively, applying to novels; and, 


perhaps, it may be added that the critics who 
cultivate this branch of work do not yet feel 


themselves quite up to their work. In fact, the 
New Fiction is a product for which the canons 
were not ready, and some of the best things said 
about it and what it foretells are little better than 
self-conscious talk to fill up time. 

Of course the notion that the historian could 
ever supersede the novelist is absurd. However 
little short of chaotic our present criticism may 
be in such matters, there can be no risk in laying 
it down that the historic faculty and the poetic 
faculty are two very different things. So much 
to begin with; and it carries us a long way. 
Macaulay had poetic faculty, though it was very 
narrow; but it is certain he would have made a 
grotesque failure of a novel, if he had attempted 
one. Lord Brougham did write a novel, but it 
was rather aborted than produced; and those 
who have never seen it may be thankful for a 
mercy not small—there are things one would 
much rather never have known. What sort of 
novel would Mr. Grote have written? But novel- 
ists have written history, and Mr. Thackeray, 
who contemplated writing it, would possibly have 
succeeded. We say possibly; because his “ Lec- 
tures on the Four Georges ” and on “ The Hu- 
morists of the Eighteenth Century” do not en- 
courage one to dispense with phrases of conjecture 
in this matter, That George Eliot could write 
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history is certain, and it would surprise no one if 
she were to leave some really monumental work 
of that order behind her. Bulwer-Lytton did 
write history, and not unsuccessfully. So did 
the author of “ Caleb Williams” and “St. Leon.” 
If Defoe could not have succeeded as an historian, 
it would only have been because he was such “a 
matter-of-lie man” (to quote Charles Lamb’s 
phrase) that he could never copy straight on. 
“Is that all?” asked the Scotch advocate, when 
his client had apparently completed his statement 
of his case—“is that all?” And, the client re- 
plied : “ Ou ay, mon ; that’s a’ the truth; ye maun 
put the lees till’t yoursel.” It is to be feared that 
Defoe, while he was telling his true historical 
story, would, by the necessity of his nature, have 
added “lees till’t” in abundance. And, as this 
brings us up to a point, we may as well stop in 
an enumeration which might easily be carried on 
to an indefinite length. 

Let a man tell what story he will, he is sure 
to add “lees till’t,” though unconsciously. Lord 
Macaulay did it in his historical and biographical 
writings, and no man has done it more than Mr. 
Carlyle. The involuntary false touches come out 
of a writer's idiosyncrasy. But it is not here that 
we arrive at the essential difference between the 
genius of the novelist and that of the historian. 
Even when the writer is fond of taking an his- 
torical basis for his work—like Sir Walter Scott, 
for example—his manner is obviously different. 
Nor does mere excess of detail or picturesque- 
ness make all the difference. It lies largely in 
the filling up and in the pervading air of Zer- 
sonal intimacy which belongs to the novel, as 
distinguished from the history. You are sup- 
posed to know how the historian came by his 
knowledge, and when he makes a fancy picture 
he tells you so, directly or indirectly. Not so the 
novelist. The novelist tells you with impossible 
minuteness the most secret soliloquy of a man’s 
mind; has unrestrained access to a lady’s bou- 
doir, and will tell you all she did there at a given 
time, though the door was locked, and the cur- 
tains drawn. From end to end of his story he 
does not give you his authority, and you are not 
expected to ask for it. On the contrary, that 
would destroy the illusion. The whole of his 
work consists of digested and transformed ex- 
perience presented to you under arrangements 
new to himself. It is all true, except as to “the 
way it is put,” and you feel that it is true—that 
is, if the work be good of the kind; but you can 
not “condescend upon particulars” as to when 
and where it all happened. Of course, we are 
now taking only a general view of the matter— 
there are plenty of books coming under the cate- 
gory of the novel which are more or less histori- 
cal ; but it is admitted that the task of writing a 


work of fiction avowedly founded on fact is one 
of extreme delicacy. 

It is upon the point of fid/ing up that we ea- 
sily arrive at perhaps the most obvious difference 
between novel and history. It is quite certain 
that Napoleon dined; and that he had many 
interestingly painful discussions with Josephine 
before putting her away. In point of fact, our 
interest in Napoleon was so great that the driest 
and least expressive of historians gave us a good 
deal of personal gossip about him, and, in pro- 
portion as we come to feel intimate with a per- 
sonage, we excuse such writing. But to intro- 
duce it into history, if the scale of the writing be 
large, is a difficult task, and we are sure to be 
sensible of a sort of jolt or jerk in passing from 
one passage to another, unless the artist be one 
of consummate skill. If a novelist had con- 
ceived a Napoleon, and had introduced the repu- 
diation of Josephine and the marriage to Marie 
Louise, he would have told the story by fixing 
on occasions and scenes unimportant in them- 
selves, and filling up till he interested us; at the 
same time telling the story in the most complete 
manner conceivable. You would have been in- 
troduced, perhaps, to the lady and the Little Cor- 
poral taking coffee together—the most insignifi- 
cant and domestic scene in the world—and then 
you would have been told all the conversation : 
how Napoleon knit his brow at a particular mo- 
ment; how Josephine panted with suppressed 
anger and suppressed affection, but put her hand 
to her left side and kept the tears down; how 
the coffee got cold; how the bread-and-butter 
was left untasted; or how one little slice was 
eaten as a feint. You would have had as much 
of the humor and the pathos as the novelist’s 
imagination of what passed (ali in the most mi- 
nute detail) could help you to; and by the time 
you got to the end of the chapter you would find 
you had passed a crisis of the story. Anybody 
who has never done such a thing before, but will 
upon this hint examine the structure of a modern 
novel, will be struck, above all things, with the 
manner in which the main story is left to be 
gathered from details in themselves common- 
place. “Jane was giddy and Alfred was irri- 
table; they had a quarrel and parted last June.” 
That would be in the manner of the historian, 
and it would be sufficient for his purpose ; but, 
of course, the novelist would fill up that outline, 
while the historian was off and away to some- 
thing else with which the quarrel between Jane 
and Alfred stood, we will suppose, in some large 
relation. It is a pleasant exercise to analyze a 
good novel in this way—to take the chapters one 
by one, and note what they are made of; how 
little “ incident” and how much story. We un- 
dertake to affirm that the result of such an anal- 
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ysis will invariably be a surprise to the reader 
—it should, of course, be made after he has read 
the novel, and, if it is a familiar one, so much the 
better. 

But let us listen to a few sentences from the 
prelude to Mr. George Meredith’s last novel, 
“ The Egoist ” : 


The world is possessed of a certain big book, the 
biggest book on earth ; that might indeed be called 
the Book of Earth ; whose title is the Book of Ego- 
ism, and it is a book full of the world’s wisdom. So 
full of it, and of such dimensions is this book, in 
which the generations have written ever since they 
took to writing, that to be profitable to us the book 
needs a powerful compression. ... The realistic 
method of a conscientious transcription of all the 
visible, and a repetition of ail the audible, is mainly 
accountable for our present branfulness, and that 

. prolongation of the vasty and the noisy, out of which, 
as from an undrained fen, steams the malady of 
sameness, our modern malady. ... We have the 
malady, whatever may be the cure, or the cause. 
We drove in a body to Science the other day for an 
antidote ; which was as if tired pedestrians should 
mount the engine-box of headlong trains; and Sci- 
ence introduced us to our o’er-hoary ancestry—them 
in the Oriental posture ; whereupon we set up a pri- 
meval chattering to rival the Amazon forest nigh 
nightfall, cured, we fancied. And before daybreak 
our disease was hanging on to us again, with the ex- 
tension of a tail. We had it fore and aft. We were 
the same, and animals into the bargain. That is all 
we got from Science. 

Art is the specific. . . . In Comedy is the singu- 
lar scene of charity issuing out of disdain under the 
stroke of honorable laughter ; and Ariel released by 
Prospero’s wand from the fetters of the damned with 
Sycorax. And this laughter of reason refreshed is 
floriferous, like the magical great gale of the shifty 
spring deciding for summer. You hear it giving the 
delicate spirit his liberty, Listen, for comparison, 
toan unleavened society: a low as of the udderful 
cow past milking-hour! O for a titled ecclesiastic 
to curse, to excommunication, that unholy thing! 
So far an enthusiast perhaps ; but he should have a 
hearing. 

Concerning pathos, no ship can now set sail with- 
out pathos, and we are not totally deficient of pa- 
thos. 


Mr. George Meredith is an original writer of 
fiction, who has never quite fallen into the ranks 
of the order; indeed, he is perhaps more of a 
poet, specifically, than of a novelist, and above 
all things capable of bejng a humorist of the 


Shandean school. If “The Egoist” had . been 
written as a series of sketches or “magic 
lantern slides,” to use Coleridge’s phrase con- 
cerning Goethe’s “Faust,” it would have been 
more successful; but he was bound down to the 
forms of the novel proper, and the need of con- 


tinuity of narration has strained the genius of 
the author of “ The Shaving of Shagpat ”—that 
very delightful book. But it would not be easy 
to find a modern writer of fiction better entitled 
than he is to express opinions like those we have 
quoted. At all events, that curious passage con- 
cerning the Book of Earth, which is “ full of the 


world’s wisdom,” and the dictum that “the re-’ 


alistic method . . . is mainly accountable for our 
present branfulness” and “the modern malady 
of sameness,” should be considered, though the 
present paper may be too small in compass to 
take them in. Deferring that, however, we will 
glance-at the more recent fortunes of thefnovel, 


/ 


especially with regard to the “ religious classes.” 


Even lately—within a month or two—we have 
had intelligent men condemning novels as worth- 
less, not to say mischievous reading; and it is 
surely not more than seven or eight years ago 
since the Archbishop of York caused some sur- 
prise and a little downright wonder by admitting 
in some public address of his that there were 
novels which might be read without harm, and 
indeed with both pleasure and profit. The word 
“ evangelical” has, like many other words, been 
very much clipped as to its ordinary meaning, 
and we do not know whether Dr. Thomson 
would claim it as a descriptive adjective or not; 
but it is more than safe to say that among evan- 
gelical people in the old sense the novel has not 
yet been naturalized, and never can be without a 
breach of logical propriety. Nevertheless, novels 
go everywhere nowadays, leaving out of consid- 
eration a few very “close” circles. The number 
of evangelical readers—using the word in its old 
narrow sense—is larger than ever; but the in- 
crease has been chiefly among the uneducated 
classes. These, we need not say, have multi- 
plied enormously, and among them there is no 
intentional or conscious relaxation of the old 
strait-laced notions of what is good for “saints ” 
to read. There is a considerable difference in 
the practice, but the theory is the same ; the for- 
mal teaching is the same; and when the law is 
laid down it is laid down in the old terms—ex- 
actly, fully, and without abatement. As it hap- 
pens, the questions thus arising lie at the root of 
some that strongly interest us in this discussion ; 
and, though we can not here push them to their 
limits, we can not possibly omit them. 

It is not more than thirty years—it is not 
twenty years—since the condemnation of the 
novel, in what were known as the “ religious cir- 
cles,” was absolute and unreserved. How the 
change in practice and sentiment (we are careful 
not to use the word opinion) came about is an- 
other matter—one that will fall to be considered 
by us almost immediately. But we might almost 
say that it was brought about surreptitiously— 
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that the New Fiction, so different from the Old, 
made good its footing in the teeth of reasons 
which remained the same, and were felt to re- 
main the same. In plain words, the majority of 
the strictly so-defined religious public have, in 
admitting the novel, “sinned against light and 
knowledge” (as they would say). We have, in 
truth, one more episode of a very old story. 
Wrong opinions (we are, of course, assuming 
that the old religious judgment against novels 
was wrong) rarely give way, so far as the multi- 
tude are concerned, before right reason ; they are 
gradually weakened by the force of circumstance ; 
then a new tone of sentiment grows up by de- 
grees, rises “like an exhalation,” and influences 
conduct; but it is long before it consolidates or 
takes decided shape, so that the new opinion 
may adopt it as a garment or a shell. The sub- 
ject is so curious as well to deserve treatment in 
some detail, however brief. 

There is a well-known work for students, 
written by an American divine, which had an im- 
mense circulation in this country a generation 
ago, and is still largely read. It contains some 
admirably wise counsel, and not a little really 
powerful writing. Thirty years ago this work 
was edited by no less respectable an authority 
than “the Rev. Thomas Dale, M. A., Canon 
Residentiary of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Pan- 
cras,” a writer who had, in his day, some repute 
as a poet among readers who were not exacting 
in the matter of verse ; some of his poems, such 
as “A Father’s Grief,” “ A Daughter’s Grief,” 
are still prized for the purposes of the popular 
selections in use among mildly serious readers. 
We mention this for an obvious reason: Mr. 
Dale was a man of taste ; he was supposed, like 
Mr. Melvill (for example), to have a peculiarly in- 
tellectual class of hearers, and his readers were 
of about the same order and rank as those of 
Dr. Croly and L. E. L. He might, therefore, 
have been expected to append a foot-note if he 
felt that what the American divine said about 
works of fiction was absurd, or even very wide 
of the mark. But he does nothing of the kind, 
and the young English student is left to make 
the best he can of despicable trash, such as we 
are now going to abbreviate. The general topic 
of the author is poetry and fiction : 


‘* What shall be said of such works as those of 
Byron? Can we not learn things from him which 
can not be learned elsewhere?” I reply, yes, just 
as you would learn, while treading the burning lava, 
what could not be learned elsewhere. . . . Would 
you thank a man for fitting up your study, and adorn- 
ing it with much that is beautiful; and if, at the 
same time, he filled it with images and ghosts of the 
most disgusting and awful description, which were to 
abide there, and be continually dancing around you 


all your life? Is he a benefactor to his species who 
here and there throws out a beautiful thought or a 
poetic image, but, as you stoop to pick it up, chains 
upon you a putrid carcass, which you can never throw 
off? I believe a single page may be selected from 
Lord Byron’s works which has done more hurt to the 
mind and the heart of the young than all his writ- 
ings have ever done good ; but he will quickly pass 
from notice, and is doomed to be exiled from the li- 
braries of all virtuous men. It is a blessing to the 
world that what is putrid must soon pass away. The 
carcass hung in chains will be gazed at for a short 
time in horror; but men will soon turn their eyes 
away, and remove even the gallows on which it 
swung. . 


Now, it must not for one moment be imagined 
that this verdict concerning Byron is one that 
would be considered out of date in circles which 
are the immediate successors, at this moment, of 
such circles as those which welcomed invective 
like the above. And the same might be said of 
the verdict concerning the novel proper (as dis- 
tinguished from stories in verse like Byron’s). 
Let it be noticed that Scott is inculpated : 


“ But,” say you, “ has my author ever read Byron 
and Moore, Hume and Paine, Scott, Bulwer, and 
Cooper?” Yes, he has read them all with too much 
care. He knows every rock and every quicksand ; 
and he solemnly declares to you that the only good 
which he is conscious of ever having received from 
them is a deep impression that men who possess 
talents of such compass and power, and so perverted 
in their application, must meet the day of judgment 
under a responsibility which would be cheaply re- 
moved by the price of a world. . . . When you have 
read and digested all that {is really valuable—and 
that is comprised in what describes the history of 
man in all circumstances in which he has actually 
been placed—then betake yourself to works of im- 
agination. “But can you not, in works of fiction, 
have the powers of the imagination enlarged, and 
the mind taught to soar?” Perhaps so—but the lec- 
tures of Chalmers on astronomy will do this to a 
degree far beyond all that the pen of fiction can do. 
“ Will they not give you a command of words and of 
language which shall be full, and chaste, and strong?” 
Perhaps so; but, if that is what you wish, read the 
works of Edmund Burke. 


The question raised with regard to the com- 
parative effects of different portions of the work 
of a mind of the size and splendor of Byron’s is 
almost ludicrous; but we allow it to be thus 
stated, as it opens in a convenient way a ques- 
tion which lies, otherwise, in our path. The 
author of the book, however, is conscious that it 
is over Sir Walter Scott that the main battle will 
be fought, and he certainly does not flinch from 
flinging his torch on to the pile at which the 
auto-da-fé is to take place: 
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The question in regard to works of fiction usual- 
ly has a definite relation to the writings of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. But, because the magician can raise 
mightier spirits than other magicians, is he, there- 
fore, the less to be feared? No. While I have con- 
fessed that I have read him—read him entire—in 
order to show that I speak from experience, I can 
not but say that it would give me the keenest pain 
to believe that my example would be quoted, small 
as is its influence, after I am in the grave, without 
this solemn protest accompanying it. 


Now, it will be remembered that the terms of 
the “solemn protest” are that it will be found 
“at the day of judgment that the responsibility 
under which ” a writer like Scott (who is incrimi- 
nated by name in the very passage in question) 
labors, for having written novels, “would be 
cheaply removed by the price of a world.” 

In writing of this order, which still represents 
the opinions of large masses of serious people, 
we come across the proper and natural contrast 
with the view suggested by the passage quoted 
from Mr. Meredith’s new novel. It will be ob- 


served that in the adverse criticism just quoted 
there is, in the first place, an utter blindness to 
any kind of literary influence except that of the 
didactic kind: Byron and Hume wrote things 
which were very wrong, things adverse to just 
impressions on the most solemn subjects; there- 


fore their writings must do infinitely more harm 
than good. Of the value of poetry like Byron’s 
in communicating impulse to the mind, in giving 
a sense of largeness to life, and in suggesting in- 
numerable by-paths which lead to nothing but 
what is (on the more recent and liberal hypothe- 
sis) good, there is no sense whatever. The same 
as to Hume. The real truth is, that a moder- 
ately intelligent use of Hume’s admissions and 
collateral sallies is one of the most valuable of 
moral tonics. Recall that unhappy jeu d’esprit 
in which he goes out of his way * to emphasize 
the moral aberrations of different men and dif- 
ferent races, and the different verdicts which 
have been applied to the same act in different 
ages—recall that very disagreeable essay, and do 
not forget the conclusion. Hume ends with an 
enumeration of the particulars in which men 
called good have in all ages agreed, and this 
candid close undoes the mischief of what goes 
before. “Behold, thou hast blessed them alto- 
gether.” So far is pretty clear, and we are sure 
of having carried moderately intelligent and lib- 
eral readers a good part of the way with us. 

But this does not touch, except remotely, 
what most concerns us. It shows, indeed, a 
startling insensibility to the value of the pictorial 
or dramatic manner of teaching, as opposed (in 


literary form) to the didactic. But that is not 
all. When we come to Sir Walter Scott, we are 
fairly flung backward, unless we can, by habit, 
by instinct, or by reflection, take the unfortunate 
critic’s point of view. One would think, not- 
withstanding Scott’s shortcomings in the matter 
of the Covenanters, it must have required au- 
thoritative supernatural illumination to entitle a 
critic to lay it down that the guilt incurred by 
the author of “ Ivanhoe,” “ Marmion,” “ Waver- 
ley,” would be “cheaply removed by the price of 
a world.” At first sight it would seem absolute- 
ly impossible that any human being of ordinary 
mold could receive one drop of poison from 
books like Scott's, unless he went very far afield 
to gather the plant, and then spent a gaod deal 
of semi-diabolical labor in distilling the venom. 
Looking at the matter from the highest secular 
standpoint, one might be tempted to say that no 
human being had ever helped others to such a 
large amount of innocent pleasure as Sir Walter 
Scott, and that his novels would be cheaply ac- 
quired at the price of a world. But the matter 
can not quite stop here; for we have at hand a 
lecture, by an educated English divine, and of 
later date still, in which the lecturer uses lan- 
guage about works of fiction quite as bad as any 
that we have quoted, and goes on to depreciate 
the character amd brazns of Scott, Fielding, and 
others. They had “no particular pretension to 
high mental power.” Godwin’s intellectual qual- 
ities are disposed of by the remark that he 
“made but an indifferent Dissenting minister” 
—a new crux for genius. It is a very shocking 
thing that anybody should have read the story of 
Jeanie Deans in Scott, and yet be ignorant of the 
life of —— Marlborough! or have read “Tom 
Jones,” and yet be “ ignorant of ¢he real Foneses * 
(séc), the true and lasting ornaments of our coun- 
try.” This reverend critic then assures us that 
“writers of fiction” are “morally unhealthy,” 
and supports this by reminding us that “ Defoe 
was a bankrupt, and had been twice in New- 
gate,” and that Sir Walter Scott was “ placed in 
painful circumstances.” Lastly, lest we should 
draw any inference in favor of fiction from the 
innocent tenderness of the “Vicar of Wake- 
field,” we are told that Goldsmith’s “mode of 
life and thoughts whzle writing it brought him 
into distress.” We are not exaggerating—the 
words are before us. The argument, of course, 
stands thus : Goldsmith was evidently unable to 
write “ The Vicar of Wakefield ” without falling 
into vice, such is the influence of fiction on its 
producer, and we are bound to conclude that 
upon the reader its influence will be similar. 
Now, it is not to the purpose to say that all 





* “ A Dialogue,” beginning, ‘* My friend Palamedes.” 


* Inigo Jones and Sir William Jones. 
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this is antiquated. For, to begin with, it is no- 
thing of the kind ; though it is much more shame- 
faced in its policy than it used to be. When 
writers such as Charles Kingsley, Miss Yonge, 
and George MacDonald have written novels, 
which have been read and relished by millions 
of good and pure souls within distinctly sectarian 
inclosures—when such books awaken all but uni- 
versal shouts of delight and gratitude—when that 
is the case, common love of approbation (which 
is usually very strong in a certain order of mind) 
makes certain people hold their tongues. They 
do not wart to be laughed at, that is all—but 
their (more or less) secret opinions remain un- 
altered ; the judgment condemning works of fic- 
tion is held as extensively as ever among the 
serious classes now incriminated; and—here we 
have prepared a surprise for some—we will do 
them more justice than they, by their shame- 
faced reticence, do themselves, and will boldly 
repeat that if the logic of their creed is the same 
their condemnation of fiction ought to stand. 
Robert Hall has left it on record that no writ- 
ings ever did him so much harm as those of 
Maria Edgeworth : * 


In point of tendency, I should class Miss Edge- 
worth’s writings among the most irreligious I ever 
read. Not from any desire she evinces to do mis- 
chief, or to unsettle the mind, like some of the insid- 
ious infidels of the last century; not so much from 
any direct attack she makes upon religion, as from 
a universal and studied omission of the subject. In 
her writings a very high strain of morality is assumed. 
she delineates the most virtuous characters, and rep- 
resents them in the most affecting circumstances of 
life—in sickness, in distress, even in the immediate 
prospect of eternity, and finally sends them off the 
stage with their virtue unsullied—and all this with- 
out the remotest allusion to Christianity, the only 
true religion. Thus, she does not attack religion, 
or inveigh against it, but makes it appear unneces- 
sary, by exhibiting perfect virtue without it. No 
works ever produced so bad an effect on my own 
mind as hers. I did not expect any irreligion there; 
I was off my guard, their moral character beguiled 
me, I read volume after volume with eagerness, and 
the evil effect of them I experienced for weeks. 


Now, here we have the whole case in little— 
the whole case, we mean, as to one of its most 
serious elements. Robert Hall was bound by 
his creed (which was, however, liberal) to find 
fiction objectionable unless it was written with a 
certain dominating purpose. And so are those 
who, nowadays, hold a creed resembling his. 
They may and do dodge the obligation; they 
can not destroy it. The whole “situation” in 
this particular is thoroughly insincere. 





* “Life and Writings of Robert Hall, M. A.,” 6 vols., 
vol. i., p. 174. 


But Robert Hall had not got to the bottom 
or nearly to the bottom of his own mind in this 
matter. What he felt—what he thought was so 
mischievous (and what, unless he had altered his 
belief, really was mischievous to him) was not so 
much the absence of any element of positive 
Christianity, as the diffused, interpenetrating, un- 
conquerable delight of the novelist in life as it is, 
and the presence of moral elements for which 
there was no room under shelter of his beliefs— 
for example, love, as understood among us of the 
Western nations—a thing of which there is not 
a germ in the Semitic mind, or a hint in the Old 
and New Testament. Now, it was the more or 
less impassioned, but always direct, delight in 
life and this world, without reference to any 
positive Christian institute or dogma, which was 
at the bottom of it all, and spoiled Mr. Hall’s 
religious life for weeks: and it is this delight 
which is the essential condition of all good poe- 
try or fiction. Write fiction on any other plan, 
and nobody will read it. The literary artist in 
this kind turns over the pages of what Mr. Mere- 
dith calls the “ Book of Earth ””—which is also, 
as he says, the “ Book of Egoism ”"—and he finds 
it full, not only of “wisdom,” but of delight. 
And poor Mr. Hall—his tortured organs crammed 
with sharp-pointed calculi—found that even as 
little as he got of it in Miss Edgeworth (who is, 
however, full of animal spirits), took the savor 
out of his closet and pulpit exercises for “weeks.” 

Now, here we impinge, end on, upon one of 
the most interesting questions, and from its char- 
acter necessarily the foremost of the questions 
suggested by the relation of the New Fiction to 
the moral and spiritual culture of the age. It 
would recur again and again in dealing with 
novelists like Kingsley, Thackeray, and George 
Eliot, not to mention others. The startling point 
in the case is that so much of our fiction has lost 
the healthy simplicity of Scott and his school, 
and is as much occupied, though in a subaudttur, 
with the skeleton in the cupboard of daily life as 
even a Robert Hall could be with “the corrup- 
tion of the human heart,” and the “ miseries of 
the perishing creature.” 

It is the fashion to try to trace things to re- 
mote origins, and show more or less plausibly 
how complex products have been evolved from 
beginnings held for simple—we say held for 
simple, because the egg is in reality as complex 
as the chick; and, as Dogberry said, “it will go 
near to be thought so” before long. What, 
however, if we follow the fashion, may we sup- 
pose to have been the beginning of deliberately 
composed fiction among human beings? Re- 
serving that point for future consideration, we 
may pause upon the one which has been already 
raised, because it is, in the anatomy of the sub- 
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ject, vital. If a man maintains not only that man 
is imperfect, but that he is corrupt and, without 
supernatural aid connecting itself with certain 
beliefs, incapable of good, then he must feel that 
to him the fountains of art, in poetry, fiction, or 
otherwise, are sealed. But, whatever else may 
be said of the essential logic of such an opinion 
as that, it is plain that poetry and fiction have in 
all ages set themselves in battle array against it, 
and that the victory seems more and more to 
lean to their side. Now, as we have already 
noticed, the zez¢-gezst does not argue—it is in 
the air, and it conquers by inconsistencies. How- 
ever, we can not now follow up this, or trace the 
history of story-telling, so far as we know it, from 
Jotham’s parable down to Mr. George Meredith’s 
“ Book of Egoism.” 

Most, if not all, of the critics of the old-fash- 
ioned school who have condemned novels and 
romances have been anxious to explain that they 
do not extend their condemnation to books like 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” or stories carefully 
written in order to inculcate religious truths, or 
moral truths set in organic relation to religious 
truths. It is true they have always been very 


jealous in admitting stories of actual life to any 
position of even qualified honor, because of the 
difficulty of introducing what they would call the 
sal evangelicum into such stories, and also be- 


cause to tell a story of natural human feeling is, 
from their point of view, slippery work—the “in- 
terest” being apt to slide, under the workman’s 
very eye, into paths held to be dangerous. But, 
of course, it would never do to condemn simple 
parables, or even complicated parables, or narra- 
tives as inartificial and as little discursive as those 
of Joseph and his brethren, or Job. This would 
land then in an obvious difficulty. The great 
crux with them is always the passion of love 
between man and woman. In the first place, 
paint it as he will, the artist is sure to get too 
much color on the canvas—for their taste. “In 
the second place, they are vaguely influenced by 
the fact already mentioned that love, as under- 
stood among the Westerns, is not to be found in 
the Bible. When the description of love is car- 
ried to the height which is necessary to make it 
interesting in itself, there are, in the eye of these 
critics, two evils. The first they see clearly and 
constantly point out—namely, that “the perish- 
ing creature” occupies too large a space in the 
heart. The second they do not see clearly, but 
they feel it—and they flinch from pictures of life 
which attribute so much exalting power to an 
“earthly” passion; the good woman in the Book 
of Proverbs, or a subordinated figure like the 
wife sketched by St. Paul, does not show very 
congruously with woman as the inspirer and re- 
generator of the man ; a being seen in a seventh 


heaven of divine luster, and utterly alien in con- 
ception to anything to be found in the Fathers or 
the Apostles. Governor Winthrop’s wife writes 
to her husband, “I love thee, first, because thou 
lovest Christ”; but the good man would have 
been very much hurt if he had believed her. 
This, I repeat, is the everlasting difficulty as to 
the poetic, or thoroughly “human” novel, re- 
garded from what we have (without committing 
any one) agreed to call the “ evangelical ” point of 
view. A novel may contain no vice, or other 
wrong-doing, or it may treat the wrong-doing 
with the most orthodox severity, and yet the 
work may be obnoxious to criticism of the kind 
now contemplated. Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Let- 
ter” is a case in point. True, Hawthorne makes 
it plain here and there that he did not understand 
Puritanism, after all; but Cotton Mather himself, 
or a grimmer than he, might be satisfied with the 
climax—the scene in which the minister dies on 
the scaffold. Nevertheless, the predominant in- 
fluence of the story is naturalistic, and it does not 
require a very subtile intellect to gather doubt- 
ful oracles from it. External nature and human 
nature are both handled with the sympathetic 
touch of the artist, not with that of the moralist. 
The Rev. Mr. Wilson would have turned sourly 
away from the last chapter, in which it is sug- 
gested that “a new truth” will some day be 
“revealed,” in order to place certain matters on 
a more satisfactory footing. “New truth? new 
truth? Why, what new truth can there be in 
such a case?” he would have said. “ My un- 
learned and unregenerate brother, you have given 
your mind too much to ballads and play-books. 
Learn the lesson of self-abasement, and be not 
wise above that which is written.” 

The exact process by which the literature of 
any given age, or any given branch of literature 
assumes a new color is sometimes very obscure, 
but now and then it is amusingly obvious. Many 
reasons have been assigned for Queen Elizabeth’s 
remaining unmarried. If one of them were proved 
to be true (which is not possible), then it would 
follow that very much of the poetic and roman- 
tic literature of her age and Milton’s received a 
peculiar tinge from facts which had no more to 
do with literature or morals than the shape of 
Cleopatra’s nose. As it happens, we can trace 
the fact that in our own time the religious classes 
(with large exceptions) read novels extensively 
and without scruple to z#mediate causes which 
lie upon the surface. We are not now taking the 
larger or deeper view of the matter—we are not 
going to pause upon the question of the influence 
of Sir Walter Scott and Miss Austen in breaking 
fresh ground among that large class of serious 
readers who take what might be roughly described 
as the ordinary old-fashioned Church of England 
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view of religion, nor upon the influence in foster- 
ing latent naturalistic tendencies which was exer- 
cised by the revival of the old ballad literature: 
the writings of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and 
the cultivation of German. The last, however, 
has had more to do with it than would at first 
sight be supposed. The chz/d/ke poetic natural- 
ism of German romance and poetry stole upon 
the mind before there was time to think-how 
naturalism in art stood related to hard-and-fast 
literalism of creed—and the waters were out be- 
fore any one knew it. The direct influence of 
stories like Fouqué’s and ballads like Uhland’s 
was confined, of course, to a few minds. But 
these were minds that could be swiftly kindled, 
and that were sure to pass on the torch. How- 
ever, to pass from such generalities, it may plausi- 
bly be said that writers like Miss Yonge, Charles 
Kingsley, and Dinah Mulock (Mrs. Craik), were 
the foremost among those who led the way to 
the new state of things. So far as we know, Mr. 
Kingsley was the only one who avowedly took 
up naturalistic-poetic ground as land lying within 
the territory of any Biblical creed. He did this 
with great ardor, and got himself into trouble by 
it; but he was within his commission as a dis- 
ciple of Mr. Maurice, whatever may be thought 
of his policy or his arguments. “It may seem 


paradoxical, yet is hardly hazardous, to say that 


the Maurice theology owes its power not less to 
its indulgence, than to its correction, of the pan- 
theistic tendency of the age. It answers the de- 
mand of every ideal philosophy and every poetic 
soul for an indwelling divine presence, living and 
acting in all the beauty of the world and the good 
of human hearts.” These sentences of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s are aimed at the influence of the Maurice 
dogma upon the practical religious “ benevo- 
lence” of the age, but they apply with even 
more obvious weight to the question of the rela- 
tion between poetic literature and the old stiff 
orthodoxy. And here, once more, the minds im- 
pregnated by Maurice and his school were them- 
selves propagators, and what one man like Dr. 
George MacDonald acquired he passed on to 
thousands. We do not pretend to determine to 
what extent, if any, Dr. MacDonald was at any 
time indebted to the elder prophet ; but the reader 
may find in the former’s poem of “ The Disciple” 
a fragmentary statement of the case as we have 
put it, and Dr. MacDonald's solution. Now, Dr. 
MacDonald, like Kingsley, has written no novel 
without distinctly Christian assumptions. But to 
a reader within the Christian precincts there is 
no great harshness in the transition from, say, 
“ Robert Falconer” to a story by Mrs. Oliphant ; 
from Mrs. Oliphant it is easy to pass to Mr. Trol- 
lope; and from him to Mr. Blackmore or Mr. 
Charles Reade. 


In this scale I have left out Mrs. Gaskell, but 
her influence in making novels acceptable read- 
ing in certain circles has been incalculable. It 
was not on account of any poetic naturalism that 
her “ Ruth” was ever shut out. But Mrs. Gas- 
kell was one of three very notable novelists, 
whose early training lay within Puritan or quasi- 
Puritan boundaries. The other two are Mrs, 
Beecher Stowe and George Eliot. Both these 
writers had the command of a certain dialect 
(not to say more) which gave them the entry into 
“evangelical” circles at once, There are thou- 
sands of such circles where “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love 
story,” and much more “ Adam Bede,” would 
meet a doubtful welcome ; but none where “ Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin” or “ The Minister’s Wooing” 
would not take the readers by storm, It is in- 
teresting, by the way, to note the prominence 
which the question of poetic naturalism and Pu- 
ritanism assumes in Mrs. Stowe’s earlier nov- 
els. Her own mind was evidently much “ exer- 
cised ” upon it. 

The end of it is that, nowadays, nearly every- 
body reads a story of some kind. Nearly all, 
if not all, the avowedly religious periodicals, in 
which a story is at all possible, take care to have 
one running from number to number. True, the 
“human interest” in these tales is never strong, 
nor is the humor ; and the range of allusions is 
narrow. In other words, we find the old antago- 
nism still present—when we look closely, But 
the general reader does not look closely, and the 
very thinnest of such narratives approximates 
more closely to the character of the novel proper 
than, say, Legh Richmond's “ Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter,” or Hannah More’s “ Coelebs in Search of a 
Wife.” 

It will probably be said that the extended ac- 
ceptance of the novel in our own day is largely 
due to the fact that fiction is no longer the inde- 
cent thing it once was. But this, so far as it is 
true, refers us back to the larger question of po- 
etic naturalism as against dogmatic literalism ; 
for the purification of fiction has gone on hand- 
in-hand with certain wide improvements and 
greater freedom of construction as to what may 
be good to read. We might here recall the out- 
cry made in certain circles about “ Jane Eyre,” 
and later about “ Ruth.” But it is undoubtedly 
true that within the boundaries of literature prop- 
er there is little fiction that is offensive. Indeed, 
too much stress—or at least stress of the wrong 
kind—has been laid upon the presence in recent 
literature of what might be called the luxurious- 
wanton novel. The importance of this product 
has been overrated, and certainly its real signifi- 
cance has not been shown or hinted at. The 
exaggeration in the treatment of it is easily 
accounted for. There is a considerable class 
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of leading- article writers and reviewers who 
are, naturally enough, on the lookout for exciting 
topics, and fond of exhibiting their parts of 
speech. It is from these gentlemen that we get 
those amazingly indignant criticisms of a certain 
class of novels, which ring so false. The object 
with which the articles are produced is, in too 
many cases, worse than that with which the 
stories are written. The latter are often the 
work of inexperienced writers, women in particu- 
lar, who have got into a fume about they know 
not what, and who really mean no harm. The 
critics, on the other hand, know very well what 
they are about; their virtuous indignation is ar- 
tificial lather ; their object is to produce a “ spi- 
cy” paper, which, under cover of zeal for purity, 
shall be full of impure suggestion. So much for 
one class of journalists who make capital out of 
such novels. But there is another and a still 
larger class, made up of half-sincere social crit- 
ics, usually young. These gentlemen (for lady 
reviewers seldom get into an indecorous passion 
of decorum) are generally on the right side, so 
far as intention goes, but they make mountains 
out of molehills. When you go to the poor, 
abused novel itself you find, probably, that the 
harm in it is of a kind or a size which would 
never have struck anybody who was not in want 
of “a cat to tear—this is Ercles’ vein.” We 


have, in fact, but very little fiction which is, in‘ 
the high and true sense, immoral. There are 
numerous hints of social heresy, and some nib- 
bling at things which would be better left alone. 
This seems inevitable in a state of society in 
which clever young women abound, marriage is 


difficult, and luxury great. One result of these 
facts—taken with the vivacity of the modern 
style of living, and the throwing open of nearly 
all libraries to all comers—is naturally that men 
and women, but especially women of imperfect 
experience, should be imaginatively stretching 
out their hands toward closed doors of mature 
experience, and should make a sad muddle of 
their work. But of wicked intention in such 
novelists there is small evidence. 

The matter, however, goes deeper than what 
would be generally recognized as immorality, 
and a widespread but quiet and unsuspected 
conflict is going on, as we have already said, be- 
tween poetic naturalism in general and the spirit 
or the belief which would cast it out as a thing 
unholy or unprofitable. The objection to novels 
and romances, poems and plays (we use only 
general phrases), has not been confined strictly to 
Christian critics of a certain class. It is to be 
traced in minds of a certain dogmatic order eve- 
rywhere and in various ages. There is something 
‘the it, for example, in Plato, and it has its last 
roots in a philosophy of life which is not neces- 
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sarily either Christian or anti-Christian. But it 
is certain that Christian dogmatists of various 
types have carried the dislike to poetic naturalism 
of all kinds to lengths which leave one in no doubt 
as to the logic of the dislike. To take a small 
instance: About twenty-four years ago Dr. 
Campbell—a great malleus hereticorum in his 
day—led a fierce attack upon Mr. Lynch’s “ Riv- 
ulet,” a little book of sacred poems, whose one 
fault, in the eyes of those who disliked it, was its 
way of fusing religious faith and the sentiment 
of natural beauty with the intermediate simply 
human affections. Dr. Campbell was justly con- 
demned for his virulence, but he knew what he 
was about when he proclaimed to the like-mind- 
ed, “ Either this book is all wrong, or some of 
our dogmatic bases must be revised.” I do not 
remember whether Dr. Campbell had an organ 
at his Tabernacle—but, of course, the question 
goes to music (nay, to singing) in public worship, 
to pictures everywhere, and so on, and on. A 
“ spiritual” man of a certain school, who hap- 
pens to be acutely sensitive to music, will tell 
you, and tell you truly, that he finds the special 
emotive agitation caused by music unfavorable 
to “ spirituality.” Similarly with novels, and ro- 
mances, and poetry. These all arouse more im- 
pulse than the dogma or received law of the mind 
can control, or is, at least in most cases, likely to 
control. So that the observance of certain rules 
of conduct is felt to be endangered, and*at all 
events the whole nature is for a time in a tumult. 
An outsider may say: “ That is your own fault; 
why do you not put things in their places, subor- 
dinate what should be subordinated, and work 
all the results into your higher life?” Such an 
appeal, however, comes practically to nothing; 
for you can not give eyes to the blind or ears to 
the deaf. 

But this is not the whole of the case. We 
naturally attach something of sacred force and 
right divine to all spontaneous emotion of the 
kind which is said to “carry us out of ourselves.” 
The “ spiritually-minded ” objector would be the 
last to deny that spontaneity is of the essence of 
some kinds of sacredness—and, to put it rough- 
ly, he is jealous of competing spontaneities. He 
finds they surge upward from the sensations 
caused by music, novels, romances, plays, etc., 
and he attributes them to—the devil. They are 
asort of demonism. He puts them all from him 
with averted head, attributing them to the great 
spontaneous source of evil. That phraseology is 
not so common now as it used to be—we can 
trace it through the middle ages back to the Fa- 
thers, and it belonged to the “ Manicheanism,” 
against which Kingsley made such incessant war. 
That that way of meeting the case is wholly can-- 
did is not in my brief to affirm. But, as we have: 
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seen, the matter is in course of settlement by the 
usual non-argumentative methods. Novels go 
everywhere, more or less. The recent revivals 
of the old-fashioned “evangelicalism ” are against 
them, but the victory will remain with the novel- 
ist. He is largely aided by the usual accommo- 
dated phraseology of the pulpit and the religious 
press. All this stands connected with the spread 
of scientific knowledge, the increase of luxury, 


the far-reaching esthetic revival, and some other 
topics, which would at the first glance appear ut- 
terly alien. There are great changes in the air, 
and in these the novel will play a large and even 
increasing part. What will be the probable 
course of events in this respect is a question 
which will connect itself with certain typical sto- 
ries of the last decade, and may, perhaps, be 
considered in another article. 


HENRY HOLBEACH (The Contemporary Review). 





MIDDLE-CLASS DOMESTIC LIFE IN SPAIN. 


N an old and now but little-read work on 

Spain, “ Spanische’s fiir die Gebildetewelt,” 

by Von Alban Stotz, the following remarkable 

passage occurs. Speaking of the Spanish De- 

partment in the first exhibition in 1851, he says : 

“I beheld only three things : a sword ; a bishop’s 
staff; and a very beautiful guitar.” 

I have never read an observation more pithy, 
or, when well considered, more descriptive, in a 
few words, of the Spanish national character ; 
there is, save in Catalufia—and the Cataluiians 
say they are sof Spaniards !—very little solid in- 
dustry in Spain, but there is an old-world chzv- 
alry, well-betokened by the sword above men- 
tioned; a medizval state of religion ; and a 
love of amusement, well-betokened by the tin- 
kling guitar. 

Many writers, notably Ford and Borrow, have 
written, and written well and truthfully, upon the 
always interesting and picturesque peasant class- 
es of Spain. Those mahogany-faced sons of the 
wild, gray, spreading campo, or of the blue, ro- 
mantic sierra, semi-gypsy, semi-savage, wholly 
uneducated, nobly chivalrous, children of Nature, 
whom the railway traveler, as he rattles through 
the wastes of Andalucia or the pine-woods near 
Seville, sees flitting, ghost-like, in gaudy dresses 
in the country or province. They shuffle along, 
singing their wild, melancholy ditties, at set of 
sun, in sandaled feet through clouds of dust to- 
ward their lonely Juedio, flitting, with their pa- 
tient ass trotting in front, through the groves of 
stunted, glaucous olive-trees, or threading the 
narrow track that skirts the hedge of aloe or of 
prickly pear. 

Rough sons of toil! full of interest are you, 
your quaint herbal remedies, your strange folk- 
lore, your erotic songs and ditties, your women’s 
wailing mana (nursery rhyme) as they put baby 
to sleep, your outlandish superstitions—full of 
interest for poet, painter, or any lover of the old- 


world and the curious and the romantic! But’ 
rough indeed; and with a vengeance! Said 
Pepita, my nursemaid, to me to-night, her sweet 
face rippling over with a naive smile, “ Dzos me 
libre de casarse con un hombre de campo!" i.e., 
“ God preserve me from ever being wedded to a 
campo-man, or field-laborer !”—and an old fish- 
erman, smoking his coarse paper cigarette in my 
den, looked up and said: 

“Ya lo creo, Pepita: una gente que tiene 
poca cévilizacion ;" i.e., “ 1 believe you, Pepita: 
they are a set of men who can boast of very lit- 
tle civilization.” 

It is not of the domestic life of these wild 
sons of toil that I am about to speak in the 
present chapter, but of the life of a different 
class, namely, the middle class of Spain, among 
which I place the priest, the well-to-do trades- 
man, the doctor, the lawyer, the merchant, and, 
in a word, the town or country gentleman. No 
English pen has ever yet portrayed the life of 
these persons—their manners, their mode of life, 
houses, food, income, religion, ideas, and nur- 
series. 

In this chapter I entirely disclaim speaking of 
the inhabitants of the frigid northwest of Spain ; 
I have never visited the so-called Carizst prov- 
inces, and, if, as I am told, the z#Aadztants are 
very English, and their climate very Scottish, 1 
certainly shall say with Pepita, “ Dos me libre /" 
—*“ God preserve me !” 

I write of the three fourths of the Peninsula 
with which I am familiar, and have for many 
years been familiar — Andalucia, the Castiles, 
Valencia, Murcia, Catalufia, and, but slightly, 
Aragon. 

The sword, the pastoral staff, the guitar, are 
specially emblematic of the tastes and character 
of the nation, but especially of that part of it 
which is composed of the great middle class: 
the men are most chivalrous, and full of courage; 
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the women are devoted and religious—religious 
in the true and atural sense of the word, ten- 
der-hearted, loving, generous, timid, true as To- 
ledo steel to a true and responding heart ? and 
both men and women love amusement, music, 
social intercourse, bright jest and something be- 
yond that, the theatre, the bull-ring, the lottery- 
stakes, the guitar. 

How often do they not laugh at the life and 
lot of their English brothers and sisters, these 
middle classes of Spain, and say: “ Why, she is a 
sufferer and he a toiler ; life has no charms for 
them!” “God bless me! no sunshine, no Vir- 
gin; — chops, beefsteaks; beefsteaks, chops ; 
counting-house and office; husband dozing at 
night, his sovereigns in his pocket, to be banked 
to-morrow ; never goes to any place of amuse- 
ment with, and never fondles, his wife—why, life 
at that rate is not worth having!” So ¢hey tem- 
per amusement with toil, and toil with amuse- 
ment, and, if much money be not amassed, at 
least there is this to be said for their mode of 
life, that it does not sour many, that they all 
glide down the stream of life swiftly and bright- 
ly, and that a more lasting coin than dollar or 
sovereign passes current with us all—amiability, 
or, as Aristotle defines it, easy leasantry. 

In describing the mode of life of the middle 
classes in the Peninsula, our first consideration 
must be the casa, or house, and its rent. 

The average middle-class house, especially in 
Andalucia, was formerly a long, low stone build- 
ing, with large bow-windows caged in iron bars, 
raised about eight or ten inches above the level 
of the street: at this window, in the gloaming, 
all the courting is done: the cloaked Spaniard 
stands outside, and converses in hushed whispers 
with the dark-eyed, tenderly passionate girl of 
his choice within: a Spanish girl, when she 
loves, loves to devotion, and her warm blood and 
natural trustfulness of disposition are restrained 
and guarded by no moral culture, but by exter- 
nal precautions of bar and bolt. 

Generally now, however, the houses are built 
in one or two stories, and within are divided into 
pisos, or flats, on each of which lives a separate 
family. Within doors, the following is the regu- 
lar arrangement of the house : 

There is the sada, or drawing-room, the prop- 
erty of the ladies, and at each end, opening into 
it with folding-doors, is an adcoda, or recess-room, 
very often dark, and windowless, to keep out the 
sun; husband and wife each occupy an aécoba, 
sleeping separately, with the length of the sada 
between them. 

There is, next, the comedor, or dining-room, 
with an a/coba opening out of it; or, it may be, 
with the despacho, or study of the master of the 
house. There is, besides, the kitchen, with its 


low range of brick shelf, in which are sunk three 
small holes, the ornz//as, These are filled with 
charcoal, the blue flame of which seems for ever 
flickering; the earthen pot, containing the pu- 
chero, is ever thereon, sending forth through the 
house its savory odors. Out of the kitchen, which 
is, generally, a wretched room, opens the closet, 
called vulgarly escusado, but, in mouths more re- 
fined, jardin or retrete. A small dark room used 
for lumber- or bath-room is called ¢rasalcoda, or 
second alcoba;: and then there is the reczdzdor, 
or anteroom, answering the same purpose as the 
old-fashioned English hall or waiting-room. 

If a married couple, without children, or a 
bachelor, desire a lodging, they ask for a departa- 
mento, which consists of bedroom, sitting-room, 
bath-room, and gadznete, or writing-room. 

As regards furniture and general appearance 
of the interior, much need not be said. The 
walls are whitewashed, not papered; the room- 
floors are all of brick, and covered with estera, a 
thin but tasteful matting made of straw, with 
various colors and various patterns; plain paint- 
ed wooden beams form the ceiling; the chairs 
and sofas are much as in England and France, 
but there is always the dvasero or charcoal-pan 
in each room in winter. This copa, or drasero, 
often costs from two to three pounds, and is 
highly valued ; it is used in family conclave, and 
in the afternoon ‘ertudza, or ladies’ meeting, a 
sort of “kettle-drum,” but wéthout the kettle. 
At these ladies’ gatherings no refreshment of 
any sort or kind is ever offered, nor, if offered, 
would it be accepted; indeed, to offer a lady re- 
freshment would be considered very bad form— 
bad Zon, indeed. 

“Oh, Dios eterno de mi vida: Ahi! Ahi!” 
said a Spanish lady to me a few days since, when 
two Englishmen entered and asked for a glass of 
sherry or a cup of coffee. “ Dios de mi alma / 
que demonios son los Ingleses! Los Espatoles 
comen cada uno en su casa; los Ingleses comen 
von, te, cerveza, d cada casa,” i. e., “O eternal 
God! God of my life and of my soul! what de- 
mon friends are these English! The Spaniards 
eat, each one at zs own house; the English 
drink and eat at every house, rum, beer, tea,” etc. 

Such a thing as a dinner-party, that curse of 
English middle-class life, when the doctor's spread 
must be honored by the parson and his wife, and 
the parson must “ return the squire’s hospitality ” 
within a given time after having received it—en- 
tertainments where not a single person enjoys 
the dinner; where there is no conversation ; 
where the poor cook is driven distracted ; where 
the mistress is on pins and needles lest Sally, 
fresh caught from the workhouse, should upset 
the soup—entertainments where all are equally 
uncomfortable—such abominations do not exist 
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in Spain. The ladies meet, chat, and talk for an 
hour in the afternoon ; in the evening, the gentle- 
men come in, and merely smoke their paper ciga- 
rettes, and, perhaps, drink a glass of cold water 
(but rarely): and so, with bright conversation, 
and no expense or trouble to either master or 
servants, a great deal of simple pleasure is af- 
forded, and all come satisfied, and drop off 
pleased and contented. Even to go so high in 
middle-class life as the regular weekly reunion 
at Sefior Castelar’s modest house in Madrid, no 
viands are ever offered; the guests simply sit 
round the room of the great orator, smoke their 
paper cigarettes, and listen to his sparkling wit 
and brilliant conversation ; and thus the privilege 
of entertaining your friends is put within the 
reach of all. 

Poverty in middle-class people is never a bar 
to seeing society; and poverty owes a debt to 
Spanish customs. Here there is none of the 
cruel mortification carried on against decent pov- 
erty as in England ; the poor charity-school girl's 
beautiful rich hair is not cropped and shorn. In 
England, poverty, I grant, has less physical suf- 
fering, and is better relieved, than in Spain, but 
it is far more insulted. 1n Spain, poverty has 
great suffering, but it has no insults to wound its 
feelings: all may be poor, one day; poverty is 
sympathized with; poverty maintains its decent 
self-respect. 

And every one who has a chair and a drasero 
can give a winter evening’s party, and meet their 
friends in social intercourse. 

I come to speak of one more, and that an 
important, use of the cofa, or drasero: a wire 
cage is put over the brass pan of glowing char- 
coal, and it is lifted into the bed, after the fash- 
ion of the English warming-pan : shifted about 
from side to side, the sheets are soon thoroughly 
warmed. The comfort of this to an invalid in 
the icy cold of Madrid or Valladolid can hardly 
be told. Every good housewife buys, each week, 
at the door, a packet, costing two and a half 
pence, of dried lavender-flowers, and each day 
sprinkles a certain portion upon the glowing 
charcoal ; thus the whole room is perfumed, and 
smells much like a church where the incense has 
lately been swung. 

It is in this way, too, that the close room of 
the invalid is fumigated, the pan being put on 
his bed, and the fumes of the aromatic laven- 
der playing round him like a cloud, and giving 
warmth, sweetness of perfume, and relief to the 
bronchial tubes. 

As regards house-rent, for thirty-six pounds 
per annum a good one-story house (unfurnished) 
may be had, in Andalucian towns, and a 750, or 
flat, for two pounds per month. For living at a 
lodging-house the guest pays about eight shil- 


lings per diem, for which he gets one small room, 
the use of a public sitting-room, and two meals 
per diem, with weak wine ad “idztum. 

In old Spanish houses there is generally a 
very cleverly contrived secret receptacle for 
money, akin to the “ secret drawer” of the old- 
fashioned English desk; and even now this se- 
cret cupboard is much used, the Spanish idea of 
security being (an idea founded on the bitter ex- 
perience of many years) to cage the windows in 
iron bars, lock up the house at night, in winter 
draw round one the family, look at the money, 
and then: “ Why, I am very safe ; all I love and 
all I need is contained within the four walls of 
my casa.” There is, I grieve to say, a vast deal 
of distrust of banks and government securities, 
and a great holding to the proverb, “ Vo hay 
mas amigo que Dios, y un duro en el bolsillo” 
(i. e., “ No friend save God, and a dollar in your 
pocket ”’”). 

And now with the middle class there is no 
banking of money; the bankers, to begin with, 
give no interest, as a rule; and just as in Scot- 
land, in the troubled year of 1650, the gold- 
smiths were the only bankers, so now in Spain 
the gentry constantly hoard their money in their 
own houses ; some put their jewelry and plate in 
the montes de piedad, of which more anon. 

We have now fairly finished our sketch of the 
Spanish gentleman’s or tradesman’s house ; we 
must rise at early morning to pass an ordinary 
day with a family of the class which I am at- 
tempting to describe. 

The Spaniards are, as a rule, exceedingly 
early risers, the chief business of shopping being 
necessarily, owing to the scorching heats by day, 
performed in the early morning: at 4 A. M. the 
dawn—the lovely, cool, even chilly madrugada 
of Spain—breaks out dimly, the last sound of the 
sereno’s, or night-watchman’s, cry has died away 
along the voiceless street—then the family arise, 
the ladies to dress, the men to smoke the morn- 
ing cigarette, and all to drink a cup of chocolate 
and eat a fragment of toast or sponge-cake. 

Ere five o’clock has struck, the streets are 
thronged ; the servants are all e# route, basket 
on arm, to buy the day’s provisions at the fruit- 
market, the ladies of the party are all fussing 
about, putting on the “customary suit of solemn 
black,” for is not the mzsa, or early service-bell, 
already clanging out from the old, gray, time- 
honored church-tower ? 

A more beautiful sight, or one more sugges- 
tive, than a Spanish street-corner at 6 A. M. I 
have never yet beheld. Two streams are meet- 
ing in the crowded, sunlit, joyous streets—the 
poor toilers and the stately, dark-robed dames 
and their daughters, and the husband or son of 
the family. They each are going on a different 
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errand, each to a different scene and place—the 
gentry to church, the servants to the plaza de 
fruta ; and the two sides of the religious life, 
working and praying, are finely contrasted. 

With lustrous, dreamy eyes, with stately step, 
with gilt-leaved prayer-book in hand, with rich 
silk dress of deepest black, and black mantilla, 
the lithe but stately Spanish ladies glide over the 
rugged stones on their way to the mzsa at the 
early morn in the perfumed, incense-scented 
church, in the crumbling, hoary square, in the 
lowly street. 

Not like the ostentatious religion of the Eng- 
lish is this Spanish phase of Christian worship. 
The English worshiper, donning his or her reli- 
gion, just as he dons his Sunday attire, presses 
toward 4zs pew, at glare of eleven-o'clock sun, 
sits out a two hours’ service, observes that “ Mr. 
So-and-so wasn’t there,” and criticises the ser- 
mon—thus breaking at once the first rule of 
Christianity, “ Fudge not.” 

The Spaniard, in plain mourning-suit or dress, 
just pushes humbly aside the curtain of the 
church-door, and kneels to pray upon the lowly 
estera, or the stone-flagged floor, and, having 
prayed, slips out, wholly unseen and unobserved 
in the somber gloom and darkness of the church. 

The Spaniard listens to, but forbears to 
criticise, the preacher and his words. 

The Spaniard makes religious worship a part 
of his dazly life. 

The Spaniard has no “ pew” or “ sitting”; 
he kneels beside his shoemaker, his shoeblack, 
his field-laborer, his costermonger, his milliner, 
and in God’s house, at least to all appearance, all 
are equal. 

The Spaniard is not locked into a building 
for two hours, as is the fashion in English 
churches : he goes in, kneels down, and slips out 
unobserved when his heart is satisfied and his 
feelings have expended themselves in his act of 
worship. 

The stream of toilers has met the stream of 
prayers, and Mary and Martha separate, until 
breakfast-time, when servant and master meet 
again. 
The hours of meals with the Spanish families 
differ slightly; but, with all, there are ¢wo chief 
meals (to say nothing of the cup of early choco- 
late) in the day. At If A.M. or 12 is the a/- 
muerzo, or breakfast, and at 4 or 6 P.M. the co- 
mida, or dinner. A few years since the custom 
was (and it prevails xow, in old pued/os and with 
old families) to breakfast at 9.30 A. M. and dine 
at 3, and have a trifle of supper at 9 P. M. 

In Catalufia the manufacturing poor have 
almuerzo at 8.30 A.M., merienda, or luncheon, 
at 12, and comida, or cena, at 6 or 6.30 P.M.; 
while the peasantry in most parts of Spain have 


at 6 A.M. a copa of aguardétente, at 12 their break- 
fast, at 4 P.M, just a “snack” and a cigar, and 
at 6, on their return home, their supper. 

However, modern middle-class Spain break- 
fasts at 11 A. M., and dines at about 5 or 6 P. M. 

Dines—breakfasts—lunches! did I say? If 
these words convey to my reader’s ears the idea 
of strictly fixed hours, of papa standing sharpen- 
ing his scythe at the end of the table to mow 
down beef in sheaves, mamma pegging into some 
unhappy child who comes in with a tumbled 
pinafore, a “ grace” before meat that absolutely 
means nothing (Spaniards say, “ God only listens 
to one grace, that is, the sending a slice of the 
dinner to the poor”; and I think they say truly), 
and a “grace after meat” that means less than 
nothing, but before the saying of which no one 
may dare to move from table—if my words con- 
jure up any such picture before my reader's eyes, 
let them be immediately dismissed. 

The perfect ease of the family life, even if, as 
I believe, it is too often carried to excess, binds 
the members of one family together with, liter- 
ally, “cords of a man.” Nowhere, as in Spain, 
do the big sons so love and seek their seat at 
their father’s simple table, and love to be with 
their mother and sisters. 

True, too often they are men who oughi to 
be up and doing; winning honor in the army or 
navy, toiling in the counting-house, felling trees 
in the colonies, or delving for gold in far ’Frisco. 
But I am bound, in writing, to put the lights as 
well as the shadows before my readers, and, deep- 
ly as I lament to see “ Young Spain” so often 
content to live upon his aged father’s savings, yet 
I must not disguise the fact of the great affection 
and amiability that exist. 

It is breakfast-time; the aguador, or water- 
carrier, has filled the barrels, and the tablesis 
“aid ”"—with a snowy cloth, with porous Andujar 
pitchers of classic shape; with a melon rolling 
here and there; knives, forks, plates, put on 
without any regard to order or arrangement ; 
bunches of white and purple grapes, and a few 
bottles of red astringent wine ; the red wine, like 
Burgundy, of Val de Pefias; the amber-colored 
wine of Almera (grown in the slopes around 
Albufiol); the red wine of Catalufia; or, per- 
haps, the white wine of Seville. Bread lies, in 
spiral voscas, or in French rolls, or in Zeleras 
(long, thick staves of coarse bread), all about the 
table; a few aromatic flowers, bought in the 
plaza, stand in the midst. 

An old man comes in—a servant-girl, with 
bare arms, and in undress uniform, comes in. 
Well, they look round—the family have not come 
to table. “Bueno; paciencia!"—“ Well; pa- 
tience!” they say, and the man lights his paper 
cigarette, and leans against the door. 
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The mother and father, and one or two daugh- 
ters of the family, come in, and take their places ; 
the father quietly takes the melon before him, and 
cuts it into slices, passing the plate round from 
one to the other; all are wonderfully silent, re- 
spectful, self-controlled ; the household seems so 
peaceful, so patriarchal in its simple primitiveness, 
that the stranger feels out of place ; it is another, 
purer, older world into which he has entered ; all 
so simple, so natural, so self-respectful, no servant- 
girlism, no bells, no waiting at table of flunky or 
footman, or awkward cub just caught from the 
stable-yard. 

The sons saunter in, cigar in mouth, but rev- 
erent toward their parents, and, saluting them with 
the morning kiss of affection and of peace, take 
their slice of melon. 

Then the soup, or ca/do, is placed carefully 
on the table, anywhere, and each takes a plate- 
ful; then comes the coczda, for the richest fami- 
lies live much as the poor, and, in ¢rve, natural 
Spain, there are no gourmets or gourmands; 
then comes, as I have said, the cocida—meat 
stewed to rags, from which the ca/do has been 
taken, with rice, and slices of every sort of stewed 
vegetable, of the luscious, aromatic, semi-pungent 
vegetables of the country. A little dish of sau- 
sage, or of bacon, follows; then bread and 
cheese, and then fruit again, and the men drink 
a little, but very little, wine, the women only 
water. A cup of coffee and a cigarette follow; 
the mealisover. The clock goes half-past twelve 


or one, and it is wellnigh time to lie down, if in 
summer, in the darkened a/coda, and rest for a 
few hours, or sit down and make dresses for the 
coming Feast-day. The dinner or com#da is but 
a repetition of the a/muerzo or breakfast; a// 
have good appetites, both for the one and for the 
other, and the girl, so delicate, in chiseled fea- 
tures and pallid complexion and graceful form, 
will quite surprise you by her healthy appetite 
and the easy naturalness with which, with a 
beaming face, ever contented, joyous, and over- 
flowing with kindness, she takes the fruits of the 
earth, and the simple meal. 

As to complaining of “a dad dinner,” that 
is a thing simply unheard of; there is no need 
for a cook to know more than how to guésar a 
stew—‘hat is enough for these simple and unso- 
phisticated, but most refined and delicate, chil- 
dren of Nature. 

And, dinner over, there is the Jaseo, or walk, 
in the cool, dusky evening, in the accustomed 
spot; and the men go to the Caséno, smoke, 
drink coffee, and talk politics. Then, at night, 
early, all repair to bed—the bed with its most 
costly worked linen, its fringes of lace; for even 
the humblest peasant, with a mud-floor, will, like 
the Albanians, have-beautiful and ornate bed- 
linen. 

You will, in this slight sketch of middle-class 
domestic life, have been struck by its three lead- 
ing features—its frugality, its simplicity, and 
its naturalness. 


HuGH JAMES ROSE (Zempile Bar). 





STAGE ANOMALIES. 


grew describing at length, and with much 
minuteness, the stage and scenic arrange- 
ments of the Paris Opera-House, Saint-Preux, in 
“La Nouvelle Héloise,” adds that a prodigious 
number of machines are employed to put the 
whole spectacle in motion, that he has been in- 
vited several times to examine them, but that he 
is “not curious to learn how little things are per- 
formed by great means.” The little things, how- 
ever, of the stage, have always possessed much 
interest for theatre- goers; and both in “La 
Nouvelle Héloise” and in his “ Musical Diction- 
ary,” Rousseau himself, in spite of Saint-Preux’s 
disclaimer, devotes much attention to them. 
“ Imagine,” writes Julie’s lover to the object of 
his affection, “an inclosure fifteen feet broad, 
and long in proportion ; this inclosure is the the- 
atre. On its two sides are placed at intervals 
screens, on which are curiously painted the ob- 


jects which the scene is about to represent. At 
the back of the inclosure hangs a great curtain, 
painted in like manner, and nearly always pierced 
and torn, that it may represent at a little distance 
gulfs on the earth or holes in the sky. Every 
one who passes behind this stage, or touches the 
curtain, produces a sort of earthquake, which has 
a double effect. The sky is made of certain 
bluish rags, suspended from poles, or from cords, 
as linen may be seen hung out to dry in any 
washerwoman’s yard. The sun, for it is seen 
here sometimes, is a lighted torch in a lantern. 
The cars of the gods and goddesses are com- 
posed of four rafters, secured and hung on a 
thick rope in the form of a swing or seesaw; 
between the rafters is a coarse plank, on which 
the gods sit down, and in front hangs a piece of - 
coarse cloth, well dirtied, which acts the part of 
clouds for the magnificent car. One may see to- 
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ward the bottom of the machine two or three 
foul candles, badly snuffed, which, while the 
greater personage dementedly presents himself 
swinging in his seesaw, fumigate him with in- 
cense worthy of his dignity. The agitated sea is 
composed of long angular lanterns of cloth and 
blue pasteboard, strung on parallel spits, which 
are turned by little blackguard boys. The thun- 
der is a heavy cart, rolled over an arch, and is 
not the least agreeable instrument heard at our 
opera. The flashes of lightning are made of 
pinches of resin thrown on a flame, and the 
thunder is a cracker at the end of a fuse. The 
theatre is, moreover, furnished with little square 
traps, which, opening at the end, announce that 
the demons are about to issue from their cave. 
When they have to rise into the air, little demons 
of stuffed brown cloth are substituted for them, 
or sometimes real chimney-sweeps, who swing 
about suspended on ropes, till they are majesti- 
cally lost in the rags of which I have spoken.” 

Contemptible, however, as toward the end of 
the eighteenth century was the character of stage 
decorations, both at the Paris Opera and the 
Comédie Frangaise—and doubtless, therefore, at 
nearly all the French theatres—the art of pre- 
senting theatrical pieces suitably and magnifi- 
cently was not at that time by any means in its 
infancy. It was rather in its decadence. 

During the reign of Louis XIV., the sun and 
moon were so well represented at the French 
Opera that, as Saint-Evremond informs us, the 
Ambassador of Guinea, assisting at one of its 
performances, leaned forward in his box when 
those orbs appeared, and religiously saluted them. 
In the days before Gluck and Mozart, the Opera 
at Vienna was chiefly remarkable for its size and 
for the splendor of its scenery; and in a well- 
known description of an operatic performance at 
Vienna, addressed by Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu to Pope, we are told that “nothing of the 
kind was ever more magnificent,” that “the dec- 
orations and habits cost the Emperor thirty thou- 
sand pounds sterling,” and that “the stage, built 
over a very large canal, divided at the beginning 
of the second act into two parts, discovering the 
water, on which there immediately came from 
different parts two fleets of little gilded vessels 
that gave the representation of a naval fight.” 

When opera began to be treated seriously as 
a form of musical art, these spectacular vanities 
were abandoned. But, in Rousseau’s time, the 
French Opera was remakable neither for its sce- 
nery nor for its singing. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Italians already thought more of the 
music of their operas than of the decorations to 
which, at an earlier period, they had accorded 
the first place. The stage-effects of Servandoni 
and Brunio, who were at once architects, sculp- 


tors, and painters, are said to have been marvel- 
ous. Many of the Italian theatres had been con- 
structed so as to admit of the most elaborate 
spectacular representations, 

M. Edouard Fournier, contrasting in his 
“ Vieux Neuf ” the poverty of our modern stage 
representations with the richness by which those 
of ancient times were distinguished, sets forth 
that the Farnesino Theatre at Parma, built for 
dramas, tournaments, and spectacles of all kinds, 
contained at least fifty thousand spectators. Ser- 
vandoni was for some time scene-painter and 
decorator at the Opera of Paris;. but a stage 
which (as Rousseau, speaking through the medi- 
um of Saint-Preux, has told us) was “ fifteen feet 
broad, and long in proportion,” could not afford 
the Italian artist fit scope for his designs ; and he 
accordingly left Paris for Dresden, where Augus- 
tus of Saxony (Mr. Carlyle’s “ Augustus the 
Strong’) enabled him to work on a grand scale, 
and to produce pieces in which four hundred 
mounted horsemen could manceuvre with ease. 

It was not until three quarters of a century 
later that horses, or even a single horse, were des- 
tined to appear on the boards of the Paris Opera- 
House. To Meyerbeer, or perhaps to Meyerbeer 
and Scribe conjointly, belongs the doubtful honor 
of having introduced live horses in the musical 
drama. But, long before Marguerite de Valois 
rode on to the stage in the opera of “ Les Hugue- 
nots,” a real horse had, in the year 1682, appeared 
before an ordinary theatrical audience in the char- 
acter of Pegasus. As poets, according to an in- 
human creed, make better verses for being kept 
without money, so it was held that the unhappy 
Pegasus ought, until the end of his performance, 
to be deprived of oats. . The sensation of hunger 
gave, it is said, “a certain ardor” to the move- 
ments of the poetic courser; and the sound of 
corn shaken in a sieve had the effect of making the 
proud but famished steed neigh, snort, and stamp 
in a style thought worthy of Pegasus himself. 

The white horse which figured in the first 
representation of “ Les Huguenots,” at our Royal 
Italian Opera, without being precisely a Pegasus, 
had often served as hack to one of the greatest 
of English writers. It was, or had been, the 
property of Mr. Thackeray, and answered to the 
name of “ Becky Sharp.” 

From the work in which Servandoni in the 
eighteenth century introduced at the Dresden 
Theatre four hundred horsemen to the one-horse 
opera of “ Les Huguenots” the step is indeed a 
long one. Nor does it seem to mark a progress ; 
though, as a matter of fact, the history of the 
theatrical spectacle is something quite apart from 
that of the musical or of the poetical drama. 

Opera has never profited by being represented 
with great scenic magnificence, nor by the at- 
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tempts so frequently made to increase the interest 
of the work performed by introducing realistic or 
absolutely real accessories. The original stage 
Pegasus may perhaps have learned to deport 
himself in a becoming manner ; and it has been 
seen that precautions were taken toward that end. 
But the live goat in “ Dinorah” always misbe- 
haved himself until, ultimately, at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Madame Adelina Patti found her- 
self obliged to discard her unruly pet, and to sing 
Dinorah’s charming cradle-song either to a pure- 
ly imaginary animal or to a stuffed figure. 

At a Paris theatre an attempt was once made 
to give reality to a pastoral scene by bringing on 
to the stage a flock of live sheep, which, however, 
frightened by the lights and by the clamor of the au- 
dience, lost no time in going astray, so that at the 
second representation it was found necessary to 
replace the live sheep by pasteboard imitations. 

The insufficiency of the stage-arrangements 
at the Paris Opera, when Rousseau, was expatiat- 
ing on the artistic poverty of that establishment, 
may be explained in some measure not only by 
the smallness of the stage, but by the manner in 
which it was blocked up on both sides by the 
aristocratic section of the audience, who sat in 
rows on both sides of the singers, while the baser 
portion of the public stood in the pit, which, un- 
til a comparatively late period, was unprovided 
with seats. Often the occupants of the benches 
on the stage took quite a different view of the 
representation to that formed by the upstanding 
spectators in the Jarterre ; and ideas were some- 
times exchanged between the two great divisions 
of the public with an irritating effect, and with 
results which sometimes took the form of open 
violence. The actor or singer, under this absurd 
arrangement, stood in the midst of his audience ; 
and when, as sometimes happened, the remarks 
made by those on the stage induced him to turn 
round, he was accused of showing disrespect to 
the public in front of the orchestra. At times, 
under this arrangement, a piece was hissed by 
one division, applauded by the other; it was not 
always the aristocratic section which allowed it- 
self in the right. “Le Grondeur,” by Brueys and 
Palaparet, was received with hisses from the 
stage, with applause from the pit. Moliére’s 
“Ecole des Femmes,” which delighted the pit, 
found no favor in the eyes of the too fastidious, 
but not sufficiently intelligent, patrons of the 
seats on the stage, one of whom, at each fresh 
burst of laughter, is said to have exclaimed, with 
a shrug of the shoulders: “ Laugh away! laugh 
away! you fools in the pit!” 

. The benches on the stage of the Paris Opera 
were abolished, at the instance of the Count de 
Lauraguais, who, it has been surmised, may have 
felt annoyed at Sophie Arnould’s being stared at, 


and spoken to by the frequenters of these seats. 
This munificent patron of operatic art—and of 
operatic artists—paid, in any case, a sum of 
twelve thousand livres, by way of compensation, 
for the loss sustained by the theatre in consent- 
ing to the abolition of the danguettes. 

At our English theatres the spectators who 
were allowed to take seats on the stage did not, 
as in France, place themselves prominently be- 
fore the public. The practice, however, of ad- 
mitting so many visitors behind the scenes, and 
of allowing them to remain on the stage while 
the performance was actually going on, could not 
but be attended with many inconveniences, one 
of which is mentioned by Mrs. Bellamy in a well- 
known passage of her memoirs. A Mr. St. 
Leger, as Mrs. Bellamy passed before him on the 
stage at Dublin, kissed her on the neck, and re- 
ceived a box on the ears in return. Lord Ches- 
terfield rose in his box and applauded. His ex- 
ample was followed by the whole house; and, at 
the end of the act, Major Macartney, deputed by 
the Viceroy, waited on Mr. St. Leger, and re- 
quested him to make a public apology. This in- 
cident had an important effect in bringing about 
a reform which had long been advocated. 

Many reforms or innovations, supposed to be 
of the present day, are but returns to ancient 
practices. There is much in Herr Wagner's 
musical system—including the use of horses on 
the stage—which is not by any means so new as 
is generally supposed. There was novelty at one 
time in bringing the orchestra before the public, 
instead of keeping it out of sight, as was done in 
the early days of the drama, and quite lately at 
the Wagner festival of Baireuth. The custom, 
too, adopted at Baireuth, of proclaiming the ap- 
proaching representation by sound of trumpet, 
though apparently new in the present day, is not 
so new as the system of distributing programmes, 
which dates only from the time of Dryden. In 
France the custom of naming the artists in the 
bills of the performance is still more modern, be- 
ing not quite a hundred years old. On the oth of 
September, 1779, the actors of Paris held a meet- 
ing, at which they adopted a petition, begging 
the Mayor of Paris not to force them to print 
their names on the programmes. It was held 
by the profession to be for the advantage of 
theatres generally that singers and actors should 
remain anonymous; for if, in an important part, 
a favorite artist was to be replaced on a given 
evening by an artist of no great popularity, the 
public, it was argued, would not be prevented by 
such a substitution from attending. It was not 
until 1791 that the Paris Opera adopted the cus- 
tom of announcing the performers’ names. How- 
ever the general interests of the stage may have 
been affected, it can scarcely be said that artists, 
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as individuals, suffered from this change ; for un- 
der the old system they were frequently hissed, 
not by reason of their own incapacity alone, but 
because the public was disappointed at finding 
them “cast” for parts in which it had expected 
to meet actors of greater popularity. 

On one occasion, an irritated amateur rushed 
from the Paris Opera-House, and began to beat 
an unfortunate ticket-seller from whom he had 
purchased his place. The cause of the gentle- 
man’s anger was at once understood. 

“ Est-ce que je savais qu'on licherait le 
Poutheien?” cried the ticket-seller; for it was 
the singing of Poutheien which had excited the 
opera-goer’s wrath. 

Talking of hisses, I may here mention that an 
actress of ability in her time, Mrs. Farrel, after 
being hissed in the part of Zaira, the heroine of 
“The Mourning Bride,” especially in the dying 
scene, rose from the stage, and, advancing to- 
ward the footlights, expressed her regret at not 
having merited the applause of the audience, and 
explained that, having accepted the part only to 
oblige a friend, she hoped she would be excused 
for not playing it better. After this little speech, 


she assumed once more a recumbent position, and 
was covered by the attendants with a black veil. 

Such incidents as the one narrated by Mrs. 
Bellamy were doubtless of frequent occurrence 


at the French theatres. Not that they always 
took so serious aturn. On one occasion a dancer 
was listening to the protestations of an elderly 
lover, who was on the point even of kissing her 
hand, when as he stooped down his wig caught 
in the spangles of her dress. At that moment 
she had to appear on the stage, and did so amid 
general laughter and applause; for she carried 
with her the old beau’s wig, or scalp, as if by 
way of trophy. The applause was renewed when 
a bald head was seen projecting from the wing 
in search of its artificial covering. Stories, too, 
are told of imprudent admirers, who, after excit- 
ing the jealousy of a machinist or “carpenter,” 
did not take the precaution to avoid traps, and, 
as a natural consequence, found themselves, at 
the first opportunity, shot up to the ceiling, or 
sunk to the lowest depths beneath the stage. 

The abolition of the danguettes at the Paris 
Opera-House, though due in one sense to the 
Count de Lauraguais, as already mentioned, may 
be attributed also to the representations made 
on the subject by the actor Lekain, who played, 
moreover, an important part in connection with 
the reform of scenery, of costume, and of stage 
accessories generally. 

Moliére, in the opening scene of “Les Fa- 
cheux,” and Voltaire, in several of his works, 
ridiculed the custom of allowing spectator# to 
take their places on the stage. The actors can 


not but have known this practice to be absurd, 
and in an artistic point of view most injurious. 
It may be doubted, indeed, whether the French 
would for so many centuries have respected the 
least respectable of the three unities, that of place, 
had they not been absolutely forced to do so by 
the conditions under which their actors per- 
formed, and by the absolute impossibility with a 
narrow and crowded stage of changing the scene. 

Although the honor of reforming stage cos- 
tume—to the extent at least of doing away with 
flagrant anachronisms in dress—is claimed for 
Lekain, it was not to a great tragedian, but toa 
very distinguished ballet-dancer that this reform 
was really due. In the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, Roman, Greek, and Assyrian war- 
riors appeared on the French stage in a conven- 
tional military costume, which seemed to be con- 
sidered suitable to warriors of all nations and of 
all ages. The dress consisted of a belaced and 
beribboned tunic, surmounted by a cuirass, and 
of a powdered wig, with tails a yard long, over 
which was worn a plumed helmet. 

Mademoiselle Sallé, the ballerina, who first 
undertook the herculean task of rendering stage 
costume reasonable and natural, proposed, in de- 
fiance of the prevailing custom, to give to each 
person in a ballet, or other dramatic work, the 
dress of the country and period to which the sub- 
ject belonged. Mademoiselle Sallé was a friend 
of Voltaire, who celebrated her in an appropriate 
verse ; and she carried with her, in 1734, when 
she visited London, a letter of introduction from 
Fontenelle to Montesquieu. Appearing at Covent 
Garden Theatre, in a ballet of her own composi- 
tion, on the subject of “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” 
Mademoiselle Sallé dressed the part of Galatea 
not in the Louis Quinze style, nor in a Polish cos- 
tume, such as was afterward adopted for this 
character at the Paris Opera-House, but in drapery 
imitated as closely as possible from the statues 
of antiquity. It was announced on the occasion 
of mademoiselle’s benefit at Covent Garden that 
“servants would be permitted to keep places on 
the stage.” This, however, was an exceptional 
arrangement. Endeavors were already being 
made in England to confine theatre-goers to 
their proper places in the front of the house; 
and on many of the play-bills of this period the 
following notification appears: “It is desired 
that no person will take it ill their not being 
admitted behind the scenes, it being impossible 
to perform the entertainment unless these pas- 
sages are kept clear.” 

Strange mistakes sometimes arose from the 
author’s name not being announced. At the first 
performance of the tragedy of “ Statira,” Pradon, 
the writer of that work, took his place among 
the audience to judge freely of its effect. The 
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first act was a good deal hissed, and Pradon was 
about to protest, when a friend whispered to him 
not to make himself known, but in order to con- 
ceal his identity to hiss like the others. Pradon 
hissed, when a mousquetaire at his side asked 
him why he hissed a piece that was excellent, 
and the work of a man who held a distinguished 
position at court. Pradon, annoyed at his neigh- 
bor’s interference, replied that he should hiss if 
he thought fit. The mousquetaire knocked his 
hat off. Pradon struck the mousquetaire, and re- 
ceiving a severe beating in return, left the theatre, 
insulted and injured, but not mortally hurt. 

A tragedy, in six acts, by M. de Beausobre, 
called “Les Arsacides,” had been formally ac- 
cepted at the Comédie Frangaise by some mis- 
take. A large sum of money was offered to the 
author on condition of his withdrawing the work ; 
but it had taken him thirty years to write the 
piece; he was now sixty years of age, and he 
was resolved to see it played. , The tragedy was 
hissed from beginning to end. “Phe actors wished 
to finish the performance at the end of the second 
act; but the public were so amused that they in- 
sisted on hearing the whole. The next day the 
author went to the theatre, and assured the ac- 
tors that if they would give him one more re- 
hearsal, and, above all, would allow him to add 
a seventh act, the work would have a glorious 
success. They prevailed upon him to accept an 
indemnity, and the piece was not played again. 

The story is perhaps sufficiently well known 
of the celebrated English actor, Powell, who 
sought in vain one night for a supernumerary 
named Warren, who dressed him, but who on 
this occasion had undertaken to play the part of 
Lothario’s corpse in “ The Fair Penitent.” Powell, 
who took the principal character, called out in an 
angry tone for Warren, who could not help rais- 
ing his head from out of the coffin, and replying, 
“ Here, sir.” “Come, then,” continued Powell, 
not knowing where the voice came from, “ or I'll 
break every bone in your body!” Warren, be- 
lieving his master to be quite capable of carrying 
out his threat, sprang in his fright out of the cof- 
fin, and ran in his winding-sheet across the stage. 

Our dying heroes and heroines in the present 
day wait to regain animation until the curtain has 
fallen. Unless, however, they are supposed to 
be dead, they reappear in their own private char- 
acter at the end of each dramatic scene which 
happens to have procured for them marked ap- 
probation. A distinguished tenor, the late Signor 


Giuglini, being much applauded one night for his 
singing in the Miserere scene of “ I] Trovatore,” 
quitted the dungeon in which Manrico is supposed 
to be confined, came forward to the public, bowed, 
and then, not to cheat the executioner, went calm- 
ly back to prison. 


A much more modern story of the confusion 
of facts with appearances is told, and with truth, 
of a distinguished military amateur, who had un- 
dertaken, for one occasion only, to play the part 
of “Don Giovanni.” In the scene in which the 
profligate hero is seized and carried down to the 
infernal regions, the principal character could 
neither persuade nor compel the demons, who 
were represented by private soldiers, to lay hands 
on one whom, whatever part he might temporari- 
ly assume, they knew well to be a colonel in the 
army. The demons kept at a respectful distance, 
and, when ordered in a loud whisper to lay hands 
on their dramatic victim, contented themselves 
with falling into an attitude of attention. 

Jules Janin, in the collection of his feuz//etons 
published under the title of “‘ Histoire de la Litté- 
rature Dramatique,” tells how in the ultra-tragic 
tragedy of “ Tragadalbas,” an actor, in the midst 
of a solemn tirade, let a set of false teeth fall 
from his mouth. This was nothing more or less 
than an accident which might happen to any one. 
Lord Brougham is said to have suffered the same 
misfortune while speaking in the House of Lords. 
But the great tragedian showed great presence 
of mind, and also a certain indifference to the 
serious nature of the work in which he was en- 
gaged, when he coolly stooped down, picked up 
the teeth, replaced them. between his jaws, and 
continued his speech. 

At some French provincial theatre, where a 
piece was being played in which the principal 
character was that of a blind man, the actor to 
whom this part had been assigned was unwell, 
and it seemed necessary to call upon another 
member of the company to read the part. Thus 
the strange spectacle was witnessed of a man 
supposed to be totally blind, who read every word 
he uttered from a paper he carried in his hand. 

At an English performance of “‘ William Tell,” 
the traditional arrow, instead of going straight 
from Tell’s bow to the heart—perforated before- 
hand—of the apple placed on the head of Tell’s 
son, stopped half way on the wire along which 
it should have traveled to its destination. 

Everything, however, succeeded in Rossini’s 
“William Tell,” except the apple incident, as 
everything failed in Dennis’s “ Appius,” except 
that thunder which Dennis recognized and claimed 
as his own when he heard it a few nights after- 
ward in “ Macbeth.” Yet it has never been very 
difficult to represent thunder on the stage. One 
of the oldest theatrical anecdotes is that of the 
actor, who, playing the part of a bear, hears a 
clap of stage-thunder, and mistaking it for the 
real thing, makes the sign of the cross. 


@i. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS (Macmillan's 
Magazine). 
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SOME FORGOTTEN ASPECTS OF THE 
IRISH QUESTION. 
* * * * - * 
T may be pleaded, and generally is pleaded, 

on behalf of the British Parliament, that it 
has gradually undone the wrongs of centuries, 
and has at last placed the people of Ireland on a 
footing of perfect equality with the people of 
England. But the mere undoing of a wrong 
does not always place the injured person on an 
equality with those who have not been wronged. 
The sovereign’s “pardon” does not necessarily 
place the innocent convict where he was before. 
His health may have been ruined meanwhile, or 
his business, or both. In equity, therefore, if not 
in strict law, he has exceptional claims on the 
consideration and sympathy of the Government 
which did him wrong. . . . The conduct of Eng- 
land in the past goes far to explain the present 
condition of Ireland. If that conduct has been 
exceptional in the highest degree, the Irish may 
be less unreasonable than is generally supposed 
in demanding some exceptional remedies. 

It is popularly supposed that the special ill- 
treatment of Ireland by England began at the 
time of the Reformation. Undoubtedly the Ref- 
ormation introduced a new element of discord 
by adding to the antipathy of race the more po- 
tent and more bitter antipathy of religion—the 
religion of a handful of English officials in Dub- 
lin imposed upon the Irish nation by the Mussul- 
man argument of the sword. Before the Reforma- 
tion the Irish nation was outlawed for the crime of 
being Irish. At the Reformation it was outlawed 
anew for the additional crime of being “ Papist.” 

But to say that the Irish were outlawed by 
England may appear to-.some an exaggerated 
statement. It is, however, the literal fact. The 
truth is, that England found the conquest of Ire- 
land a much more difficult matter than it had 
bargained for. If the Irish had been united po- 
litically under one head, one of two results must 
have followed—either the English invaders would 
have been driven out of the country, or the Irish 
would have submitted after a few decisive de- 
feats. But the ancient Irish were broken up into 
a number of separate tribes, owing collectively 
no allegiance to any one single chief. This made 
it impossible, without a military occupation of 
the whole country, to subdue and rule them in 
the mass ; and a military occupation of the whole 
country was impossible. Political organizations 
are in this respect like animal organizations. 
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When they are highly developed you can deal 
with them as individual entities whose power of 
resistance is destroyed when you have cut off or 
overcome the head. In low organizations, on the 
other hand, to divide is simply to multiply the 
centers of life and of resistance: Ireland was 
politically in this undeveloped condition at the 
time of Strongbow’s invasion. No victory, how- 
ever decisive on the spot, sufficed to crush the 
resistance of the population at large, because 
the population at large acknowledged no single 
head. Dispersed at one place, they suddenly at- 
tacked at another. Harassed and exasperated 
by this style of warfare, the English seem to 
have conceived the idea of exterminating the 
large majority of the native population. The 
atrocious laws decreed against them hardly ad- 
mit of any other interpretation. The Irish were, 
simply as Irish, placed outside the protection of 
the law, and were treated as vermin. Submis- 
sion to English rule did not bring with it the 
correlative privileges of an English subject. To 
kill an Irishman was no murder. “To break a 
contract with him was no wrong. He could not 
sue in the English courts. The slaughter of the 
Irish and the seizure of their property were acts 
rewarded by the Government.” There was no 
restraint on the greed and cruelty of the oppres- 
sor, except the fear of retaliation. “A common 
defense in charges of murder was that the mur- 
dered man was of ‘the mere Irish.” To es- 
cape from this cruel bondage the Irish repeated- 
ly petitioned for admission to the benefits of Eng- 
lish law, and were always refused. Such was the 
condition of the Irish beyond the Pale. Nor was 
the lot even of those who lived within it an envi- 
able one. The degree of protection which sub- 
mission to English rule afforded them may be 
tested by a statute of 1465, which decreed that 
“any person going to rob or steal, having no 
faithful man of good name or fame in his com- 
pany in English apparel,” might be killed by the 
first man who met him. This placed the life of 
every Irish man and Irish woman within the Pale 
at the disposal of any Englishman who might 
feel tempted to indulge his passions. 

But it is right to record even small mercies, 
and therefore I hasten to add that the brutality 
of this law was somewhat mitigated by a subse- 
quent statute which directed the Irish within the 
Pale to wear English apparel. 

Such, however, was the fascination of the 
Irish character, stimulated here and there, per- 
haps, by sympathy with undeserved wrongs or 
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by love of adventure and a wild life, that Eng- 
lishmen were allured across the Pale in consider- 
able numbers. These became proverbially “ more 
Irish than the Irish.” They learned the lan- 
guage, adopted the costume, imbibed the man- 
ners, and got infected with the wit of the subject 
race. If this process of amalgamation had been 
allowed to go on unchecked, Ireland would prob- 
ably have had a different history. But it was 
arrested inside the Pale by the Reformation ; 
outside the Pale by the statutes of Kilkenny. 
By these statutes an impassable gulf was dug 
between the two races. To intermarry with the 
Irish, or indeed to form any sort of connection 
with them, was a capital crime. It was also made 
highly penal to present an Irishman to an ecclesi- 
astical benefice, or to grant the rites of hospitality 
to an Irish bard or story-teller. Yet the result of 
it all was that when Henry VIII. quarreled with 
the Pope, and thus added the bitterness of relig- 
ious persecution to the hatred already engendered 
by English tyranny, the area of English rule was 
contracted within a compass of twenty miles. 

Till then the extermination of the Irish, though 
aimed at in various acts, was never openly rec- 
ommended by English officials. It was left to 
Protestant zeal to stain the English name with 
this infamy. The poet Spenser calmly contem- 
plates the extermination of the Irish as the 
surest method of making an “ Hibernia Pacata.” 
After describing in pathetic terms the desolation 
of Munster by the ruthless soldiers of Elizabeth, 
he observes: “The end will (I assure me) be 
very short, and much sooner than it can be in 
so great a trouble, as it seemeth, hoped for; al- 
though there should be none of them fall by the 
sword nor be slain by the soldier, yet thus being 
kept from manurance and their cattle from run- 
ning abroad, they would quickly consume them- 
selves and devour one another.” 

This horrible anticipation was, in fact, liter- 
ally fulfilled, both in Elizabeth’s reign and on 
several subsequent occasions. In the reign of 
James I., for example, Sir Arthur Chichester re- 
ported that he had found Ulster “ abounding with 
houses, corn, cattle, and a people who had been 
bred up in arms” and were highly prosperous, 
But they were Roman Catholics, and must make 
room for Protestants. Accordingly, this militant 
propagandist left the country “ desolate and waste, 
and the people upon it enjoying nothing but as 
fugitives, and what they obtained by stealth.” 
But the sword and torch were too slow as instru- 
ments of destruction, or perhaps too expensive. 
At all events, Chichester agrees with Spenser in 
putting his trust mainly in famine. “I have often 
said and written, it is famine that must consume 
the Irish, as our swords and other endeavors work 
not that speedy effect which is expected. Hun- 


ger would be a better, because a speedier, weapon 
to employ against them than the sword.” This. 
barbarous policy succeeded too well. Pestilence 
and famine committed frightful havoc among 
those who had escaped the sword and fire. 
Starving children were to be seen feeding in the 
silent streets on the corpses of their parents, 
and even the graves were rifled to appease the 
pangs of hunger. And these horrors went on, 
not during one or two years, but at intervals ex- 
tending over generations. According to Sir Wil- 
liam Petty’s calculation, no fewer than five hun- 
dred and four thousand of the native Irish perished, 
out of a total population of one million four hun- 
dred and sixty-six thousand, in the eleven years 
of the war following the rebellion of the Irish in 
1641—a rebellion of which Burke says, “ No his- 
tory that I have ever read furnishes an instance 
of any that was so provoked.” “Figures, how- 
ever,” says Mr. McLennan, in his most interesting 
and instructive “ Memoir of Thomas Drummond,” 
“convey but a poor notion of the state to which 
the country was reduced. Famine, as at the end 
of the Elizabethan wars, stepped in to complete 
the havoc of the sword. A plague followed. 
Suicide became epidemic, as the only escape from 
the intolerable evils of life. Cannibalism reap- 
peared. According to an eye-witness, whole 
counties were cleared of their inhabitants. .. . 
When survivors were found, they were either old 
men and women, or children. ‘I have seen 
these miserable creatures,’ says Colonel Laurence, 
‘plucking stinking carrion out of a ditch, black 
and rotten, and been credibly informed that they 
digged corpses out of the grave to eat.’” 


Did these dreadful sufferings soften toward 
the Irish the hearts of their English oppressors ? 
On the contrary, says Sir William Petty, writing 
in 1672, “some furious spirits have wished that 
the Irish would rebel again, that they might be 
put to the sword.” 

Another era of persecution dates from Wil- 
liam of Orange, and it was not till the twenty- 
seventh of the reign of George II. that the Penal 
Code reached what Mr. McLennan calls “ the full- 
ness of its hideousness—the reproach of politi- 
cians, and disgrace of Protestants and Church- 
men.” He gives such an admirably compressed 
summary of these abominable laws, that I think 
the reader will excuse my quoting the passage 
in extenso: 


The Papist was withdrawn from the charge and 
education of his family. He could educate his chil- 
dren neither at home nor abroad. He could not be 
their guardian, nor the guardian of any other per- 
son’s children. Popish schools were prohibited, and 
special disabilities attached to Papists bred abroad. 
A premium was set on the breach of filial duty and 
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the family affections. If a son declared himself 
Protestant, which he might do in boyhood, a third 
of his father’s fortune was at once applied to his use ; 
the father’s estate was secured to him as heir, a life- 
rent merely being left to the father. A father’s set- 
tlement to the prejudice of the heir-at-law might be 
instantly defeated by the heir becoming Protestant. 
If the heir continued a Papist, the estate gaveled— 
went in equal shares to the sons—a modification of 
old Irish law introduced to break up the estates of 
the Papists, so that none should be on the land above 
the condition of a beggar. If there were no sons it 
gaveled on the daughters; if no children, then on 
the collaterals. Papists who had lost their lands, 
and had grown rich in commerce, could neither buy 
land nor lend their money on heritable security. 
The Papists could get no hold, direct or indirect, 
upon the soil, Even a lease to a Papist, to be legal, 
must have been short. Any Papist above sixteen 
years of age might be called on to take the oath of 
abjuration, and, on thrice declining, he suffered a 
premunire. If he entertained a priest or a bishop, 
he was fined; for a third offense he forfeited his 
whole fortune. The exercise of his religion was 
forbidden ; its chapels were shut up; its priests ban- 
ished, and hanged if they returned home... . A 
Papist could not enter the profession of the law. 
He could not marry a Protestant (the fatal Kilken- 
ny provision against mixing over again). He could 
neither vote at vestries, nor serve on grand juries, 
nor act as a constable, as a sheriff, or under-sheriff, 
or a magistrate. He could neither vote at elections 
nor sit in Parliament. In short, he was excluded 
from any office of public trust or emolument. “The 
Catholics,” says Sir H. Parnell, “in place of being 
the free subjects of a prince from whom they were 
taught to expect only justice and mercy, were made 
the slaves of every one, even of the meanest of their 
Protestant countrymen.” Had they become mere 
slaves they might have expected some degree of hu- 
mane treatment ; but, as the policy which had made 
them slaves held them at the same time as the natu- 
ral and interested enemies of their masters, they 
were doomed to experience all the oppression of 
tyranny without any of the chances, which other 
slaves enjoy, of the tyrants being merciful, and feel- 
ing their tyranny secure. 


In short, the Irish Roman Catholics who sur- 
vived their persecutions were literally dispossessed 
of their native country. Lord Clare, the Irish 
Lord Chancellor at the time of the Union, made 
that statement in his place in Parliament. After 
showing that “the whole land of Ireland had 
been confiscated, with the exception of the estates 
of five or six families of English blood,” and that 
“no inconsiderable portion of the island had been 
confiscated twice, or perhaps thrice, in the course 
of a century,” he goes on to make the following 
remarkable declaration : 


“ The situation therefore of the Irish nation at the 
Revolution (of 1688) stands unparalleled in the his- 








‘tory of the inhabited world. If the wars of England, 
carried on here from the reign of Elizabeth, had been 
waged against a foreign enemy, the inhabitants would 
have retained their possessions under the established 
law of civilized nations” ; but the policy of England 
was “‘a declaration of perpetual war against the na- 
tives of Ireland, and it has rendered her a blank 
amid the nations of Europe, and retarded her prog- 
ress in the civilized world.” 


Of the Irish landlords he says that “ confisca- 
tion is their common title; and from their first 
settlement they have been hemmed in by the old 
inhabitants brooding over their discontent in sul- 
len indignation.” One of the great evils of our 
dealing with Ireland is, that we have persisted in 
governing her according to English prejudices 
and ideas. Not thus have we dealt with India, 
or French Canada, or even the Isle of Man and 
the Channel Islands. The land tenure of Ireland 
was altogether different from that of England. 
The land belonged to the sept, not to the chief, 
or to any of his vassals. This was forgotten or 
ignored when the lands of chiefs were declared 
forfeit and granted to fresh landlords. The oc- 
cupiers, on the other hand, regarded these lands 
as their own; and this idea, founded originally 
in fact, has never passed clean out of their minds, 
and it lies at the root of a good deal of the pres- 
ent land agitation. It was not a mere class which 
the confiscations disinherited and uprooted from 
the soil, but the entire race of Irishmen; and 
these still cherish the tradition that they are the 
lawful owners of the land. 

And, as if it were not enough to have divorced 
a whole nation from the soil which gave it birth, 
and which of right belonged to it, the ingenuity 
of English statecraft found other means of com- 
pleting the ruin of Ireland. Till Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign the Irish had a flourishing trade in 
supplying England with cattle. This was sup- 
posed to depreciate rents in England, and Irish 
cattle were accordingly declared by act of Parlia- 
ment “a nuisance,” and their importation was 
forbidden. Thereupon the Irish killed their cat- 
tle at home and sent them to England as salted 
meat. This provoked another act of Parliament, 
forbidding in perpetuity the importation of all 
cattle from Ireland, “ dead or alive, great or small, 
fat or lean.” Nevertheless, the Lord-Lieutenant 
appealed to Ireland on behalf of the sufferers 
from the great fire of London. The Irish were 
wretchedly poor, and had no gold or silver to 
spare; but they sent a handsome contribution in 
cattle. This gift the landed interest in England 
resented in loud and angry tones as “a political 
contrivance to defeat the prohibition of Irish cat- 
tle.” Driven to their wits’ ends, the Irish turned 
the hides of their cattle into leather, which they 
exported to England. But here too they were 
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baffled by English jealousy. Then they took to 
sheep-farming, and sent excellent wool to Eng- 
land. Again the landed interest of England took 
alarm, and Irish wool was declared contraband 
by act of Parliament in the reign of Charles II. 
The Irish then manufactured the raw material at 
home, and soon drove a thriving trade in woolen 
stuffs. The manufacturers of England thereupon 
rose up against the iniquity of Irish competition, 
and the woolen manufactures of Ireland were 
promptly excluded from the markets of the Con- 
tinent. They were, however, so excellent and so 
cheap that the industry still flourished. But Eng- 
lish jealousy never ceased its clamor against it, 
and in the year 1698 both Houses of the English 
Parliament petitioned the King to suppress it. 
His Majesty replied to the Lords that he would 
“take care to do what their lordships desired.” 
To the Commons he said, “I shall do all that 
in me lies to discourage the woolen manufactures 
of Ireland.” Discouraged they were accordingly ; 
and so effectually that, whereas two centuries ago 
they held their own against England in foreign 
markets, I find from an official return of 1866 
the following significant figures: The value of 
the woolen exports of Great Britain in that year 
was £21,795,971; that of Ireland, £246. The 


woolen industry being destroyed, the Irish tried - 


their hand, with marked success, at the manu- 
facture of silk. From that field also British jeal- 
ousy drove them in despair. But they are a 
pertinacious race, and do not readily “say die.” 
So they tried their hands at the smaller indus- 
tries, since all the larger ones were tabooed 
them. Availing themselves of Ireland’s facilities 
for the manufacture of glass, they were sum- 
marily stopped by a law which prohibited the 
exportation of glass from Ireland, and its im- 
portation into Ireland from any country save 
England. Cotton, sugar, soap, candle-making, 
and other manufactures were all tried in turn, 
and with a like result. To crush her industries 
beyond all hope of competition with English mer- 
chants, all the Mediterranean ports were closed 
against her, and she was at length shut out from 
commerce with the whole world, Old and New, 
including even our own colonies. To such a 
pitch did this cruel policy, and not more cruel 
than stupid, reach, that even the spontaneous 
produce of the ocean which washed his shores 
could not be enjoyed by the Irishman without 
the jealous interference of English interests ; and 
the fishermen of Waterford and Wexford were 
thought presumptuous for pursuing their calling 
along their own coasts because, forsooth! the 
fish-markets of England might thereby be in- 
jured. One solitary industry remained to Ire- 
land. She was allowed to cultivate the linen 
trade, though “ British interests ” tried to strangle 


it also; and Manchester, in 1785, sent a petition 
to Parliament, signed by one hundred and seven- 
teen thousand persons, praying for the prohibi- 
tion of Irish linens. The voice of reason and 
justice for once prevailed, and Derry, and Bel- 
fast, and Lisburn flourish to prove what the rest of 
Ireland might now be, if the purblind champions 
of “ British interests ” had not then, as lately, ig- 
norantly sacrificed, to a purely imaginary danger, 
the welfare and good will of an oppressed race. 
The sins of nations, as of individuals, are sure to 
find them out, and we have no just cause of 
complaint if events should prove that our sins 
against Ireland are not yet expiated in full. We 
robbed the Irish of their land, and they betook 
themselves to other industries for livelihood. Of 
these we robbed them also, and drove them back 
upon the land exclusively for their support. Yet 
we wonder that there is now a land question in 
Ireland ! 

* * * * * * 

MALCOLM MACCOLL (Contemporary Re- 


view). 
—- eo 


BUDDHISM AND JAINISM, 


[From an article in “ The Contemporary Review,” 
entitled “ Buddhism and Jainism,” we extract a few 
passages descriptive of the Jains or Jainas, a reli- 
gious sect of India.] 


BUDDHISM was destined to become extinct 
with its founder. The Buddha died, like other 
men, and, according to his own doctrine, became 
absolutely extinct. Nothing remained but the 
relics of his burned body, which were distributed 
in all directions. No successor was ready to step 
into his place. No living representative was 
competent to fill up the void caused by his death. 
Nothing seemed more unlikely than that the 
mere recollection of his teaching and example, 
though perpetuated by the rapid multiplication 
of shrines, symbols, and images of his person, 
should have power to secure the continuance of 
his system in his own native country for more 
than ten centuries, and to disseminate his doc- 
trines over the greater part of Asia. What, 
then, was the secret of its permanence and diffu- 
sion ? It really had notrue permanence, Buddh- 
ism never lived on in its first form, and never 
spread anywhere without taking from other sys- 
tems quite as much as it imparted. The tolerant 
spirit which was its chief distinguishing charac- 
teristic permitted its adherents to please them- 
selves in adopting extraneous doctrines. Hence 
it happened that the Buddhists were always 
ready to acquiesce in, and even conform to, the 
religious practices of the countries to which 
they migrated, and to clothe their own simple 
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creed in, so to speak, a many-colored vesture of 
popular legends and superstitious ideas. 

Even in India, where the Buddha’s memory 
continued to be perpetuated by strong personal 
recollections and local associations, as well as by 
relics, symbols, and images, his doctrines rapidly 
lost their distinctive character, and ultimately 
merged in the Brahmanism whence they original- 
ly sprang. 

Nor is there any historical evidence to prove 
that the Buddhists were finally driven out of In- 
dia by violent means. Doubtless occasional per- 
secutions occurred in particular places at various 
times, and it is well ascertained that fanatical, 
enthusiastic Brahmans, such as Kumirila and 
Sankara, occasionally instigated deeds of blood 
and violence. But the final disappearance of 
Buddhism is probably due to the fact that the 
two systems, instead of engaging in constant 
conflict, were gradually drawn toward each other 
by mutual sympathy and attraction ; and that, 
originally related like father and child, they ended 
by consorting together in unnatural union and 
intercourse. The result of this union was the 
production of the hybrid systems of Vaishnavism 
and S/aivism, both of which in their lineaments 
bear a strong family resemblance to Buddhism. 
The distinctive names of Buddhism were dropped, 
but the distinctive features of the system sur- 
vived. The Vaishnavas were Buddhists in their 
doctrines of liberty and equality, in their absti- 
nence from injury (@-Azsd@), in their desire for 
the preservation of life, in their hero-worship, 
deification of humanity, and fondness for images ; 
while the S’aivas were Buddhists in their love for 
self-mortification and austerity, as well as in their 
superstitious dread of the power of demoniacal 
agencies. What, then, became of the atheisti- 
cal. philosophy and agnostic materialism of the 
Buddhistic creed ? Those doctrines were no more 
expelled from India than were other Buddhistic 
ideas. They found a home, under changed 
names, among various sects, but especially in a 
kindred system which has survived to the present 
day, and may be conveniently called Jainism. .. . 

* a * * * * 

What is the great end and object of Jainism ? 
Briefly, it may be stated that Jainism, like Brah- 
manism and Buddhism, aims at getting rid of 
the burden of repeated existences. Three root- 
ideas may be said to lie at the foundation of all 
three systems: first, that personal existence is 
protracted through an innumerable succession of 
bodies by the almighty power of man’s own 
acts; secondly, that mundane life is an evil, and 
that man finds his perfection in the cessation of 
all acts, and the consequent extinction of all per- 
sonal existence; thirdly, that such perfection is 
alone attained through self-mortification, abstract 





meditation, and true knowledge. In these cru- 
cial doctrines the theory of Brahmanism is supe- 
rior to that of Buddhism and Jainism. Accord- 
ing to the Brahmans, the living soul of man has 
an eternal existence both retrospectively and pro- 
spectively, and only exists separately from the One 
Supreme Eternal Soul because that Supreme 
Soul wills the temporary separate personality of 
countless individual spirits, dissevering them from 
his own essence, and causing them to pass 
through a succession of bodies, till, after a long 
course of discipline, they are permitted to blend 
once more with their great Eternal Source. With 
the Brahmans existence in the abstract is not an 
evil. It is only an evil when it involves the con- 
tinued separation of the personal soul from the 
impersonal Eternal Soul of the Universe. 

Very different is the doctrine of Buddhists 
and Jains. With them there is no Supreme Be- 
ing, no Supreme Divine Eternal Soul, no separate 
human eternal soul. Nor can there be any true 
soul-transmigration. A Buddhist and a Jaina 
believe that the only eternal thing is matter. The 
universe consists of eternal atoms which by their 
own inherent creative force are perpetually devel- 
oping countless forms of being in ever-recurring 
cycles of creation and dissolution, re-creation 
and re-dissolution. This is symbolized by a wheel 
revolving for ever in perpetual progression and 
retrogression. 

What, then, becomes of the doctrine of trans- 
migration of souls, which is said to be held even 
more strongly by Buddhists and Jains than by 
Hindis? It is thus explained: Every human 
being is composed of certain constituents (called 
by Buddhists the five Skandhas). These com- 
prehend body, soul, and mind, with all the organs 
of feeling and sensation. They are all dissolved 
at death, and absolute extinction would follow, 
were it not for the inextinguishable, imperish- 
able, omnipotent force of Karman or Act. No 
sooner are the constituents of one stage of exis- 
tence dissolved than a new set is created by the 
force of acts done and character formed in the 
previous stage. Soul-transmigration with Buddh- 
ists is simply a concatenation of separate exis- 
tences connected by the iron chain of act. A 
man’s own acts generate a force which may be 
compared to those of chemistry, magnetism, or 
electricity—a force which periodically re-creates 
the whole man, and perpetuates his personal 
identity (notwithstanding the loss of memory) 
through the whole series of his separate exis- 
tences, whether it obliges him to ascend or de- 
scend in the scale of being. It may safely be 
affirmed that Brahmans, Buddhists, and Jains all 
agree in repudiating the idea of vicarious suffer- 
ing. All concur in rejecting the notion of a rep- 
resentative man—whether he be a Manu, a Rishi, 
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a Buddha, or a Jina—suffering as a substituted 
victim for the rest of mankind. Every being 
brought into the world must suffer in his own 
person the consequences of his own deeds com- 
mitted either in present or former states of being. 
It is not sufficient that he be rewarded in a tem- 
porary heaven, or punished in a temporary hell, 
Neither heaven nor hell has power to extinguish 
the accumulated efficacy of good or bad acts 
committed by the same person during a long suc- 
cession of existences. Such accumulated acts 
must inevitably and irresistibly drag him down 
into other mundane forms, until at length their 
potency is destroyed by his attainment of per- 
fect self-discipline and self-knowledge in some 
final culminating condition of being, terminated 
by complete self-annihilation. 

And thus we are brought to a clear under- 
standing of the true character of a Jina or self- 
conquering saint (from the Sanskrit root 77, to 
conquer). A Jina is with the Jains very nearly 
what a Buddha is with the Buddhists. 

He represents the perfection of humanity, the 
typical man, who has conquered self and at- 
tained a condition so perfect that he not only 
ceases to act, but is able to extinguish the power 
of former acts ; a human being who is released 
from the obligation of further transmigration, 
and looks forward to death as the absolute ex- 
tinction of personal existence. But he is also 
more than this. He is a being who by virtue of 
the perfection of his self-mortification (¢afas) has 
acquired the perfection of knowledge, and there- 
fore the right to be a supreme leader and teacher 
of mankind. He claims far more complete au- 
thority and infallibility than the most arrogant 
Roman pontiff. He is in his own solitary person 
an absolutely independent and infallible guide to 
salvation. Hence he is commonly called a Zir- 
than-kara, or one who constitutes a Tirtha *— 
that is to say, a kind of passage or medium 
through which bliss may be attained—a kind of 
ford or bridge leading over the river of life to the 
elysium of final emancipation. Other names for 
him are Arhat (“ venerable ”), Sarva-jna (“ om- 
niscient ”), Bhagavat (“lord”). 

A Buddha with the Buddhists is a very simi- 
lar personage. He is a self-conqueror and self- 
mortifier (¢afasvi), like the Jina, and is besides a 
supreme guide to salvation ; but he has achieved 
his position of Buddhahood more by the perfec- 
tion of his meditation (vega, samadhi) than by 
the completeness of his self-restraint and austeri- 
ties. 

* * *” * * * 

The whole system hinges on the efficacy of 





* The word Tirtha may mean a sacred ford or cross- 
ing-place on the bank of a river, or it may mean a holy 
man or teacher, 


self-mortification (¢afas), self-restraint (yama), 
and asceticism. Only twenty-four supreme saints 
and Tirthan-karas can appear in any one cycle 
of time, but every mortal man may be a self- 
restrainer (ya¢z’). Every one born into the world 
may be a striver after sanctity (sd@dhu), and a 
practicer of austerities (¢afasvi). Doubtless, at 
first there was no distinction between monks, 
ascetics, and ordinary men, just as in the earliest 
days of Christianity there was no division into 
bishops, priests, and laity. All Jainas in an- 
cient times practiced austerities, but among such 
ascetics an important difference arose. One par- 
ty advocated an entire abandonment of clothing, 
in token of complete indifference to all worldly 
ideas and associations, The other party were in 
favor of wearing white garments. The former 
were called Dig-ambara, sky-clothed, the latter 
S’vetambara (or, in ancient works, S’veta-pata), 
white-clothed.* Of these the Dig-ambaras were 
chronologically the earliest. They were prob- 
ably the first to form themselves into a regular 
society. The first Jina, Rishaba, as well as the 
last Jina, Mahavira, are said to have been Dig- 
ambaras, and to have gone about absolutely na- 
ked. Their images represent two entirely nude 
ascetics, whereas the images of other Jinas, like 
the Buddhist images, are representations of a 
sage, generally seated in a contemplative posture, 
with a robe thrown gracefully over one shoulder. 

It is not improbable that the S’vetambara di- 
vision of the Jainas were merely a sect which 
separated itself from the parent stock in later 
times, and became in the end numerically the 
most important, at least in western India. The 
Dig-ambaras, however, are still the most numer- 
ous faction in southern India, and at Jaipur in 
the north.t 

And, indeed, it need scarcely be pointed out 
that ascetics, both wholly naked and partially 
clothed, are as common under the Brahmanical 
system as among Jainas and Buddhists. The 
god S’iva himself is represented as a Dig-ambara, 
or naked ascetic, whenever he assumes the char- 
acter of a Maha-yogi—that is to say, whenever 
he enters on a long course of austerity, with an 
absolutely nude body, covered only with a thick 
coating of dust and ashes, sitting motionless and 
wrapped in meditation for thousands of years, 
that he may teach men by his own example the 
power attainable through self-mortification and 
abstract contemplation. 





* The actual color of an ascetic’s dress is a kind of 
yellowish-pink, or salmon color. Pure white is not much 
used by the Hindas, except as a mark of mourning, 
when it takes the place of black with us. 

+ There is also a very low, insignificant, and intensely 
atheistical sect of Jainas called Dhundhias. They are 
much despised by the Hindis, and even by the more 
orthodox Jainas. 
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It is true that absolute nudity in public is now 
prohibited by law, but the Dig-ambara Jainas 
who take their meals, like orthodox Hindiis, in 
strict seclusion, are said to remove their clothes 
in the act of eating. Even in the most crowded 
thoroughfares the requirements of legal decency 
are easily satisfied. Any one who travels in In- 
dia must accustom himself to the sight of plenty 
of unblushing, self-asserting human flesh. Thou- 
sands content themselves with the minimum of 
clothing represented by a narrow strip of cloth, 
three or four inches wide, twisted round their 
loins. Nor ought it to excite any feeling of prud- 
ish disgust to find poor, hard-working laborers 
tilling the ground with a greater area of sun- 
tanned skin courting the cooling action of air 
and wind on the burning plains of Asia than 
would be considered decorous in Europe. As to 
mendicant devotees, they may still occasionally 
be seen at great religious gatherings absolutely 
innocent of even a rag. Nevertheless, they are 
careful to avoid magisterial penalties. In a se- 
cluded part of the city of Patna, I came sudden- 
ly on an old female ascetic, who usually sits quite 
naked in a large barrel, which constitutes her 
only abode. When I passed her, in company 
with the collector and magistrate of the district, 
she rapidly drew a dirty sheet round her body. 

In the present day both Dig-ambara and S’ve- 
tambara Jainas are divided into two classes, cor- 
responding to clergy and laity. When the two 
sects increased in numbers, all, of course, could 
not be ascetics. Some were compelled to en- 
gage in secular pursuits, and many developed 
industrious and business-like habits. Hence it 
happened that a large’ number became prosper- 
ous merchants and traders. 

All laymen among the Jainas are called S’ra- 
vakas, “hearers or disciples,” while the Yatis, or 
“self-restraining ascetics,” who constitute the 
only other division of both Jaina sects, are the 
supposed teachers (Gurus). Many of them, of 
course, never teach at all. “They were formerly 
called Nirgrantha, “free from worldly ties,” and 
are often known by the general name of Sadhu, 
“holy men.” All are celibates, and most of 
them are cenobites, not anchorites. Sometimes 
four or five hundred live together in one monas- 
tery, which they call a Upas’raya, “place of re- 
tirement,” under a presiding abbot. They dress, 
like other Hindi ascetics, in yellowish-pink or 
salmon-colored garments. There are also fe- 
male ascetics (Sddhvni, or, anciently, Nirgran- 
thi), who may be seen occasionally in public 
places clothed in dresses of a similar color. 
When these good women draw the ends of their 
robes over their heads to conceal their features, 
and cover the lower part of their faces with pieces 
of muslin to prevent animalcula from entering 
VOL. VIII.—24 





their mouths, they look very like hooded Romar 
Catholic nuns. 


* * * * * * 

When we come to the Jaina moral code, we 
find ourselves transported from the mists of fan- 
ciful ideas and arbitrary speculation to a clearer 
atmosphere and firmer ground. The three gems 
which every Jaina is required to seek after with 
earnestness and diligence, are right intuition, 
right knowledge, and right conduct. The na- 
ture of the first two may be inferred from the 
explanations already given. Right conduct con- 
sists in the observance of five ‘duties (vraéas), 
and the avoidance of five sins implied in five pro- 
hibitions. The five duties are: Be merciful to 
all living things ; practice almsgiving and liberal- 
ity; venerate the perfect sages while living, and 
worship their images after their decease ; confess 
your sins annually, and mutually forgive each 
other; observe fasting. The five prohibitions 
are: Kill not; lie not; steal not; commit not 
adultery or impurity; love not the world or 
worldly honor. 

If equal practical importance were attached 
to these ten precepts, the Jaina system could not 
fail to conduce in a high degree to the happiness 
and well-being of its adherents, however per- 
verted their religious sense may be. Unfortu- 
nately, undue stress is laid on the first duty and 
first prohibition, to the comparative neglect of 
some of the others. In former days, when Buddh- 
ism and Jainism were prevalent everywhere, “ kill 
not” was required to be proclaimed by sound 
of trumpet in every city daily. 

And, indeed, with all Hindiis respect for life 
has always been regarded as a supreme obliga- 
tion. AAznsd, or avoidance of injury to others 
in thought, word, and deed, is declared by Manu 
to be the highest virtue, and its opposite the 
greatest crime. Not the smallest insect ought 
to be killed, lest the soul of some relation should 
be there embodied. Yet all Hindiis admit that 
life may be taken for religious or sacrificial pur- 
poses. Not so Buddhists and Jainas. With 
them the sacrifice of any kind of life, even for 
the most sacred purpose, is a heinous crime. In 
fact, the belief in transmission of personal identity 
at death through an infinite series of animal ex- 
istences is so intense that they live in perpetual 
dread of destroying some beloved relative or 
friend. The most deadly serpents or venomous 
scorpions may enshrine the spirits of their fathers: 
or mothers, and are therefore left unharmed. 
The Jainas far outdo every other Indian sect in 
carrying the prohibition, “not to kill,” to: the 
most preposterous extremes. They straitr water 
before drinking, sweep the ground with a silken 
brush before sitting down, ‘never eat or drink in 
the dark, and often wear muslin before their 
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mouths to prevent the risk of swallowing minute 
insects. They even object to eating figs, or any 
fruit containing seed, and would consider them- 
selves eternally defiled by simply touching flesh- 
meat with their hands. 

One of the most curious sights in Bombay is 
the Panjara-pol, or hospital for diseased, crippled, 
and worn-out animals, established by rich Jaina 
merchants and benevolent Vaishnava Hindi in 
a street outside the fort. The institution covers 
several acres of ground, and is richly endowed. 
Both Jainas and Vaishnavas think it a work of 
the highest religious merit to contribute liberally 
toward its support. The animals are well fed 
and well tended, though it certainly seemed to 
me, when I visited the place, that the great ma- 
jority would be more mercifully provided for by 
the application of a loaded pistol to their heads. 
I found, as might have been expected, that a 
large proportion of space was allotted to stalls 
for sick and infirm oxen, some‘ with bandaged 
eyes, some with crippled legs, some wrapped up 
in blankets and lying on straw beds. One huge, 
bloated, broken-down old bull in the last .stage 
of decrepitude and disease was a pitiable object 
to behold. Then I noticed in other parts of the 
building singular specimens of emaciated buffa- 
loes, limping horses, mangy dogs, apoplectic pigs, 
paralytic donkeys, featherless vultures, melancholy 
monkeys, comatose tortoises, besides a strange 
medley of cats, rats and mice, small birds, rep- 
tiles, and even insects, in every stage of suffering 
and disease. In one corner a crane, with a kind 
of wooden leg, appeared to have spirit enough 
left to strut in a stately manner among a number 
of dolorous-looking ducks and depressed fowls. 
The most spiteful animals seemed to be tamed 
by their sufferings and the care they received. 
All were being tended, nursed, physicked, and 
fed, as if it were a sacred duty to prolong the ex- 
istence of every living creature to the utmost 
possible limit. It is even said that men are paid 
to sleep on dirty wooden beds in different parts 
of the building, that the loathsome vermin with 
which they are infested may be supplied with 
their nightly meal of human blood. 

As to the other precepts of the Jaina moral 
code, it is noteworthy that the practice of con- 
fessing sins to a priestly order of men probably 
existed in full force among the Jainas long before 
its introduction into the Christian system. A 
pious Jaina ought to confess at least once a year, 
or, if his conscience happens to be burdened by 
the weight of any recent crime—such, for ex- 
ample, as the accidental killing of a noxious in- 
sect—he is bound to betake himself to the con- 
fessional without delay. The stated observance 
of this duty is called Pratikramana, because on a 
particular day the penitent repairs solemnly to a 








priestly Yati, who hears his confession, pronounces 
absolution, and imposes a penance. The pen- 
ances inflicted generally consist of various kinds 
of fasting; but it must be observed that fasting 
is with Jainas a duty incumbent on all. It is a 
duty only second to that of not killing. 


MONIER WILLIAMS. 
—— 


A NATIONAL THEATRE, 


ONE great advantage the French stage un- 
doubtedly possesses in having such a headquar- 
ters as the Théatre Frangais, and such a perpetual 
corporation as is furnished by the socéétaires of 
that theatre. Here, where theatres are equipped 
and companies collected by individual enterprise, 
the headquarters of the drama are shifting—by 
courtesy at least we do generally have a head- 
quarters—and the traditions accumulated by one 
management are dispersed when that manage- 
ment is broken up. The waste of this dispersal 
is prevented by the continuous existence of a 
guild of actors at the house of Moliére, which in 
virtue of its undisputed lead among the theatres 
becomes the rendezvous of all interested in the 
dramatic art, poets, painters, architects, arche- 
ologists. They bring their contributions to one 
center, and the accumulated wealth of their ideas 
is handed on in a full stream from one genera- 
tion to another. 

To this advantage there is a counterbalancing 
disadvantage. Such centers tend to become too 
conservative. They get into the hands of old 
fogies. The young men of genius, with their 
fresh ideas, are excluded. But the evil rights it- 
self in time. The conservatism of the old fogies 
gradually gives way to the innovating ardor of 
the young men of genius; the ideas of these 
young men have their day, and give place in their 
turn to new aspirations. 

It would, we take it, be an unquestionable 
advantage for the English stage to have some 
such fixed center of dramatic life as the Théatre 
Frangais. But can such a center be artificially 
created? That is another question. The feat 
is so unlikely that we can hardly believe in the 
possibility of it till it has been accomplished. It 
is, in fact, one of those things which may grow 
up out of some favorable concurrence of acci- 
dents, but which can not be designed and exe- 
cuted by deliberate calculation and energy. It 
is vain for any ardent well-wisher of the drama 
outside to say, “Go to, let us have a national 
theatre.” Unless the time is ripe for it, unless 
the necessary elements are ready to fall into their 
places at the sound of some enthusiastic trumpet- 
note, no human energy can create them and bring 
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them together. The supremacy of the Théatre 
Frangais is an inheritance from the past. It was 
established by royal influence, when royal in- 
fluence was all-powerful, and there were few 
dramatic companies. Such a headship could not 
be established among the thirty-three theatres 
of Paris now, if it had not descended from an 
earlier time. The most unshakable conviction in 
the paramount importance of a national theatre 
in this country, the most indomitable energy, 
could not give a new institution the necessary 
stamp of authority among the hardly less numer- 
ous theatres of London. We might as soon try to 
change a ganglionic animal into a vertebrate. 
For good or for evil, our theatrical system is 
established on the free-trade principle, and it 
would require very strong proof that this system 
had failed to produce a general feeling in favor 
of trying to improve the drama by subsidies. 
The endowment of a national theatre would 
practically mean giving a bounty to some one 
kind of entertainment. If a knot of superior per- 


sons, dissatisfied with everything now to be seen 
at our numerous theatres, choose to subscribe to 
support a kind of entertainment which the pub- 
lic will not support—we may assume that, in the 
keen competition among theatres, managers do 
not need to be bribed into producing anything 
that people in sufficient numbers would pay to 


see—there is no reason in the world why they 
should not do so. But if they claimed for their 
venture that it was “ national,” they would make 
themselves a laughing-stock. Before they had 
any right to call their theatre a national theatre, 
they would have to gather round them a represen- 
tative company, consisting of the acknowledged 
leaders of “the profession” in all its walks. The 
incomes which these leaders make are so enor- 
mous, by comparison, for example, with what 
can be made by an associate of the Théatre 
Frangais, that any management which aimed at 
including them all would have to provide itself 
with a very long purse. Everything would have 
to be done by the power of the purse in the pro- 
posed national theatre ; it could not pay its mem- 
bers, as a long-established and venerable institu- 
tion might do, in distinction. And supposing it 
were possible to bring all the acknowledged stars 
of our theatrical world together under one man- 
agement, where is a national theatre to find an 
authority capable of reconciling conflicting pre- 
tensions in the apportionment of parts? Re- 
marks have often been made upon the difficulty 
of keeping the Liberal party together, but that 
would be nothing compared with the difficulty of 
managing a national company of actors. There 
would be wigs upon the green in a national 
theatre before many months of its existence were 
over. 


Do we, after all, fare so badly under our pri- 
vate enterprise system that there ought to be any 
vehement desire for a change? The only want, 
we believe, really felt is a commodity of good 
plays, and that, we may depend upon it, is felt 
quite as much by theatrical managers as by the 
public for whom they cater. The great advan- 
tage of our present system is that it is so sensi- 
tive to the demand of the play-going public; 
managers are all keenly on the outlook to antici- 
pate, or at the least keep pace with the wishes 
of play-goers. If people imagine that a national 
theatre would satisfy the public appetite for some- 
thing new, they have only to look to France, where 
it has for some time been a prevailing complaint, 
among the writers of new plays, that the Théa- 
tre Frangais devotes itself too much to the re- 
production of old masterpieces, and looks for nov- 
elties to play-makers of established reputation. 

As regards costumes, furniture, and scenery, 
our private adventure theatres will compare fa- 
vorably with the state supported institutions of 
our neighbors. All that an endowed theatre 
could do would be to secure the very best artis- 
tic and the very best archzological talent. For 
many years this has been done in England by 
private adventurers. Macready could not have 
taken greater pains than he did to be accurate in 
every detail. If he was not so accurate as he 
might have been, the fault was to be attributed 
not to him, but to the condition of archzological 
knowledge in his time. We doubt whether the 
Théatre Frangais was more accurate than Ma- 
cready in his generation. Since that time, the 
study of the antique and the medieval has made 
great strides, and our stage has kept pace with 
it. The stage all along has been in the most in- 
timate relations with the artistic world, and has 
grown with its growth. To take the most recent 
instance. The play of “Coriolanus” is to be 
produced under Mr. Irving’s management at the 
Lyceum, and Mr. Alma-Tadema has been en- 
gaged to sketch the scenes for the scene-painter. 
Could the managers of a national theatre have 
done better? And, if we cast our vision over a 
wider range, over the last ten or fifteen years, 
can it be said that the managers of our leading 
theatres have stood still in the old grooves, while 
new ideas stood clamoring at their doors for ad- 
mission? No national theatre could have se- 
cured more enlightened talent for the production 
of scrupulously accurate scenic accessories than 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft employed at the Prince 
of Wales’s. Mr. Hare’s management of the 
Court Theatre, an offshoot from this, can not be 
said to have been more careless about accuracy 
of scenic detail. No endowed management 
could have taken greater pains in this respect 
than they have done. 
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It may, we think, be taken for granted that 
no amount of endowment would insure greater 
attention to the arts by which the stage produces 
its illusion of reality than has been shown by in- 
dividual enterprise single-handed. It is the natu- 
ral tendency of competition under our present 
system that the projectors of novelties should 
have a fair hearing. Supposing that a genius 
should arise with the capacity for revolutionizing 
scenic representation—say by abolishing foot- 
lights and applying electric lighting to stage pur- 
poses, or by developing hidden properties in the 
illuminating power of wax-candles—he would be 
much more likely to get an opportunity of try- 
ing his experiment from a private manager than 
from the manager of a national theatre. The 
utility of endowment begins only when perfec- 
tion has been reached, and the potentialities of 
invention have been exhausted. Even with a 
view to the maintaining of advances already 
made, to the conservation of pragress, the pri- 
vate enterprise system is not altogether ineffec- 
tive. We are not to suppose that when a new 
line has been struck out, a new light seized and 
successfully flourished, it serves its day unre- 
marked by the purveyor for the future. There 
are keen eyes at work to see that nothing with 
which play-goers are pleased be allowed to 
die. 


Managers do not need to be encouraged by 
bounties to pay attention to scenic accessories. 
It pays them directly to do so. They have their 


reward in well-filled theatres. There really is 
only one respect in which subsidies might enable 
them to raise stage representations above their 
present level, that, namely, which was indicated 
by Mr. Hare when he showed apropos of Mrs. 
Pfeiffer’s proposal that a national theatre was im- 
practicable. The education of actors for their 
profession might be endowed. There might be 
a national school of acting. 

Actors at present have few facilities for learn- 
ing their art, and the result is only too apparent 
upon the stage. Self-teaching succeeds only 
with the very finest instincts, and such a multi- 
tude of performers are required for a stage rep- 
resentation that we can not expect all of them to 
have those requisite gifts of nature without which 
self-culture means loutishness and harsh eccen- 
tricity. Much of the crudeness which offends a 
cultivated audience in our attempts to deal with 
the poetic drama is referable to want of rudi- 
mentary training. Managers at present often 
have no choice but to engage incapable perform- 
ers, performers whom they know to be incapable, 
and whose tones and movements inflict agony 
upon them. No amount of training would in all 
cases develop histrionic ambition into histrionic 
faculty, but a properly organized school would in 


all probability have the effect of producing a suf- 
ficient supply of competent players for the small- 
er parts, They might be cured of ungainly ges- 
tures, and they might be taught to speak blank 
verse with good accent and good discretion. 
If they had not the making of decent play- 
ers in them, they might be stopped at the thres- 
hold. 

Nor would the mediocre actors alone benefit 
by a dramatic school, conducted by accomplished 
professors. The few men and women of genius 
would be saved much of the painful drudgery, 
the weary process of trial and failure, by which 
they now slowly build up the mastery of their 
craft. The knowledge which, under the present 
system of self-teaching, reaches them by acci- 
dental hints and discoveries, they might start 
with from the beginning, and their genius would 
be: left free and unwasted to search out new 
means of triumph. 

It is at this point that public or private en- 
dowment might advantageously come to the as- 
sistance of private enterprise in theatrical mat- 
ters. But we should deprecate any idea of pa- 
tronizing a great profession like that of acting. 
If a school of acting is, as we believe it is, a de- 
sirable thing, the initiative in establishing it ought 
to come from actors themselves. They are per- 
haps more keenly alive to the need of it than any 
outsiders. Why should they not combine and 
organize a society of the members of their pro- 
fession, as men of science have done, and paint- 
ers? We have no doubt that if they did so, and 
projected a college for the training of actors, they 
would not appeal in vain for public help in set- 
ting the institution upon its legs. Such an in- 
stitution might also become a central depository 
for the knowledge which each generation con- 
tributes to the craft and mystery of representing 


plays. 
New Quarterly Magazine. 


_—— 
A MODEL ART-CRITICISM. 


[The “Atheneum” recently described a new 
picture by Rossetti— The Lady at the Window "— 
‘*a profoundly pathetic exposition of the motive of 
a passage in Dante’s ‘ Vita Nuova,’” and permitted 
itself to indulge in a strain of comment of which 
the following sentences afford a good example: “ The 
profundity of the pity which is marked so distinctly 
in the eyes and lips is in keeping with the deep sym- 
pathy of that womanhood which, although it has 
ripened, is incomplete. This incompleteness, or 
rather this physical and mental expectancy and in- 
sufficiency of self, is impressed by nature on the 
sumptuous loveliness of the lady, and appears in the 
suppressed languor of her broad eyelids, in the poten- 
tialities of passion rendered plain in the morbidezza 
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of her marble-like cheeks, which have been refined 
in form and blanched in tint by the urgency of 
unperfected love.” This effusive outburst led the 
“ Pall Mall Gazette” to print the subjoined amus- 
ing burlesque :] 


ANOTHER IMMORTAL PICTURE, 


Of the central figure in this great work—of 
the mighty minstrel whose strains have sounded 
to such wondrous issue—it may suffice to say 
that Mr. Priggins has reported of him with his 
usual resolute and unshrinking veracity. The 
theme is not one to which belongs in any mea- 
sure the quality of loveliness; but whatever 
charm of forthright craftsmanship, whatever 
force of downright utterance can inform and 
innerve the conception of the artist, is truly here. 
The viol-player stands almost, but not quite, 
erect, swayed to and fro, as it should seem, by 
the immitigable might of Pan—a reed shaken by 
the passion-wind of creative minstrelsy. He 
grasps the finger-board of his instrument with I 
know not what of frenzied intensity; the bow is 
raised in act to fall upon the vibrant strings. 
The sacred fury of inspiration is visible in the 
contorted limbs of the musician, and in the part- 
ed lips (from which we can almost hear issuing 
the night-shriek of his race), no less than in the 
green lambency of the flaming eye. Above him 
a weird wan moon plunges through a rack of 
haggard clouds—itself bestridden for a moment 
by an awful flying figure, set down for us with a 
wholly lurid fidelity. Yet even here it should be 
noted that in the very storm and stress of his 
embodiment of these wild imaginings Mr. Prig- 
gins’s artistic composure has never for a moment 
failed him; that he can still turn aside to cull and 
bind for us whatever flowers of color-fancy may 
have sprung up beneath his brush—still incline a 
purged ear to all the subtile hue-harmonies that 
press for utterance upon his canvas. So that the 
moon of this portent and the figure that over- 
soars it, and the clouds and sky that engirdle and 
embathe it, do more than simply recite their nar- 
rative, content if it be recounted without error or 
prevarication. They have a decorative value as 
well; they chant their message in epic rhapso- 
dies of color, not rehearse it in mere pedestrian 
discourse of line and stroke. But with what 
bold and far-resonant chords of brown and dun 
and purple in the cloud-mass, with what tender 
modulations of sky-surface, with what exquisite 
appoggiature of moon-smitten mist -flakes, it 
were hopeless to describe in words. I must dwell 
no longer upon this portion of the artist’s work; 
nor yet upon that strange but utterly credible 
and convincing presentment of the mocking 
cynic whose sardonic laugh reéchoes from the 
middle distance. On these things and the glam- 


our of these it were good to linger long; but I 
must hasten on to the chief glory of the work, 
the pledge (I write it in all seriousness) of its 
immortality—the two flying figures in the fore- 
ground. Of these, however, I hardly dare trust 
myself to speak. No impatient lover in flight 
with willing or unwilling maiden, no dark-browed 
Pluto bearing his Proserpine from flowery Enna, 
no tauriform Zeus aswim in the strait-waters with 
Europa on his back, no centaur Nessus exulting 
in the capture of a Dejanira, has been treated by 
the greatest of ancient masters as Mr. Priggins 
has treated the same subject in this noble pic- 
ture. Conception and execution, line and color, 
attitude and movement, all are perfect. The 
delicate curves of the rapt one’s form, recalling 
in some mysterious wise the contours of the 
minstrel’s viol; the sober sheen, as of tarnished 
silver, of her robe; the sweeping curve of her 
lover’s figure, the fantastic blue-and-white ara- 
besque, propounded with such assured exquisite- 
ness of tracery in his dress—these are but a few 
of the outward beauties which enthrall the most 
carelessly alighting eye. Its deeper magic yields 
itself only to a longer and more reverent study. 
But, as for that, it is no part of the critic’s duty 
to wait the leisure of a preoccupied public. It is 
better to speak the truth at once, and to say that 
we have in Mr. Symphony Priggins a master as 
great as the greatest; and in this picture the 
masterpiece of a master; and in this episode of 
this picture the master-stroke of a master’s mas- 
terpiece. The sublimity of Buonarotti, the po- 
etic fervor of Raffaelle, the tremulous intensity 
of Sandro Botticelli, the correggiosity of Correg- 
gio, have never raised these masters to higher 
heights than our own Priggins has attained in 
this transcendent rendering of the Dish running 
away with the Spoon. 

The artist, like some others of his craft, is, as 
is known, a poet of no mean pretensions; and he 
has set forth the inner meaning of his picture in 
the following lines, which form the motto on its 
frame : 


A BALLAD OF HIGH ENDEAVOR. 


Ah, night! blind germ of days to be, 
Ah me! ah me! 
(Sweet Venus, mother !) 
What wail of smitten strings hear we? 
Ah me! ah me! 
Hey diddle dee! 


Ravished by clouds our lady moon, 
(Ah me! ah me !) 
Sweet Venus, mother ! 
Sinks swooning in a lady-swoon. 
Ah me! ah me! 
Dum diddle dee ! 
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What profits it to rise i’ th’ dark? 
Ah me! ah me! 
Sweet Venus, mother! 
If love but over-soar its mark, 
(Ah me! ah me! 
Hey diddle dee !) 


What boots to fall again forlorn ? 
Ah me! ah me! 
Sweet Venus, mother! 
Scorned by the grinning hound of scorn, 
(Ah me! ah me!) 
_ Dum diddle dee ! 


Art thou not greater who art less ? 
Ah me! ah me! 
Sweet Venus, mother ! 
Low love fulfilled of low success? 
Ah me! ah me! 
Hey diddle dee! 


No one, we imagine, would have been dull 
enough to have missed the allegory of Mr. Prig- 
gins’s great picture even without such exposi- 
tion; but many perhaps will only fully feel it 
after this its setting-forth in “perfect music 
matched with noble words.” 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


GOVERNMENT AS A FORCE IN CIVILI- 
ZATION, 


N a recent essay Mr. Froude utters the following: 
“ A state of things in which the action of gov- 
ernment is restricted to the prevention of crime and 
statutable fraud, and where beyond these things all 
men are left to go their own way—to be honest or 
dishonest, pure or profligate, wise or ignorant, to 
lead what lives they please and preach what doc- 
trines they please—may have been a necessary step 
in the evolution of humanity; but, as surely, if no 
other principle had ever been heard of or acted on, 
civilization would have stood still, hardly above the 
level of barbarism.” 

This passage permits two distinctly different in- 
terpretations. It is quite true that a society in which 
“no other principle had ever been heard of” than 
that of the “ prevention of crime and statutable fraud,” 
where men were “honest or dishonest, pure or prof- 
ligate, wise or ignorant,” as they pleased, “ would 
have stood still, hardly above the level of barbarism.” 
But if this means that no community can rise above 
the level of barbarism in which the government is 
actuated by no other principle than that of the pre- 
vention of crime and statutable fraud, then the ar- 
gument is false through and through, from the foun- 
dation upward, and is false with such a curious 
inversion as to afford a remarkable illustration of 
how completely the records of the race can be mis- 
read, 

Now, it is true that no community can advance 
in civilization unless there are powerful moral and 
intellectual forces at work ; but it so happens that 
the governments of the past, even the most pa- 
ternal and the most illustrious, have commonly ob- 
structed rather than aided those forces. Govern- 
ments have very much neglected the prevention of 
crime, and have rarely efficiently punished statutable 
frauds; nor have they adequately performed in any 
way their legitimate and proper functions. They 


have been commonly intensely indifferent to the 
honesty or dishonesty, the purity or the profligacy, 
the wisdom or the ignorance, of the people ; but they 
have been very zealous in behalf of favorite ecclesi- 
asticisms, and have endeavored with all their might 
to maintain certain forms of religious belief. Their 
zeal in this direction, however, has been solely as a 
means of wielding power, or as a result of some blind 
superstition. They have concerned themselves a good 
deal about dogma, but very little about morals ; they 
haven’t cared a straw about the purity or profligacy 
of the community, but have looked well to see that 
the people have paid their tithes, and acknowledged 
the supremacy of the established church. In pursu- 
ance of these purposes they have at various times 
constituted a good many statutable offenses which in 
equity were not offenses, and these fictitious crimes 
have been punished with abundant energy. At times 
when highways swarmed with banditti, when no one 
could venture abroad without means of defense, when 
robbery and violence abounded, when neither life 
nor property was safe because of the gross neglect 
and indifference of the state, men and women were 
zealously burned, and whipped, and imprisoned for 
some defection in the way of belief. At times when 
roads were so neglected that travel was laborious 
and difficult, and rivers were without bridges ; when 
on all sides was needed energetic administration in 
directions that would advance the practical welfare of 
the people, governments always exhibited zeal enough 
and found resources enough to build grand cathe- 
drals and fine palaces. The whole history of gov- 
ernment is a record of meddlesome and oppressive 
things done and necessary things left undone. The 
state has always taxed trade, handicapped industry, 
vexatiously embarrassed commerce, suppressed opin- 
ion, retarded the growth of knowledge, hindered in- 
tellectual activity, and proved itself in a hundred 
things a common nuisance. It has always so re- 
tarded civilization, either by its interferences or its 
neglects, that advance has been rendered possible 
only by controlling and subordinating it, by virtually 
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dethroning it, by compelling it to keep within or 
nearly within its proper province. Rulers have 
never understood that, by simply limiting the func- 
tion of government to the preservation of order, they 
would more effectually than by any other means bring 
all the forces of society into full and free activity. In 
view of the wretched mistakes and appalling crimes 
governments have thus committed, it is amazing to 
see aman like Mr. Froude confound things in the 
way he does—wholly confusing the forces that un- 
derlie government with the restrictions that operate 
in the name of government. The more we study 
the past the more it becomes evident that, while gov- 
ernment is indispensable up to a certain point, our 
civilization has advanced in despite of it rather than 
by its aid. Governments have created more disor- 
ders than they have suppressed ; they have made 
dangerous classes by their oppression and injustice ; 
and, while we are not yet far enough advanced to 
do without them altogether, we may yet keep them 
closely to their proper work, Let them preserve 
order and keep the peace. Art and letters and indus- 
trial energy will carry on civilization triumphantly 
without their aid or interference. 

But governments can never cease to be threaten- 
ing and troublesome so long as people adhere to 
antiquated notions in regard to their importance. 
The time was when people seemed to think that the 
King regulated everything and eonferred everything, 
and the old fallacy still leavens the ideas of to-day. 
Mr. Thurlow Weed, for instance, has recently de- 
plored the weakness of our Government. “It does 
not,” he says, “seem strong enough to assert itself. 
Our population is increasing very rapidly; the ex- 
pansion and development are wonderful and amaz- 
ing, and under such circumstances a government 
needs to be and ought to be increasing in strength. 
Nevertheless, I see every day, and with more and 
more dismay, our assimilation to English habits, 
English ideas, and even English costume.” This 
is certainly very puzzling. How does Mr. Weed 
expect the strength of the Government to operate in 
arresting this alarming condition of things? Must 
the Government be strong enough to put an embargo 
on English habits and ideas? Must it be invested 
with authority to regulate styles of dress? Strength 
of government! How wearisome and senseless is 
this persistent clamor! It has been well said, and 
by a London critic of Mr. Weed, that “during the 
colossal civil war in his own country, of which he 
was a witness, his Government, which now seems to 
him to be too weak to assert itself, manifested a 
strength and vigor which might have awakened 
envy in the heart of the great Napoleon when at the 
zenith of his power, and which at this moment the 
Autocrat of all the Russias would not dare to emu- 
late.” This is a little extravagant, but certainly it 
is idle to talk of a government being weak that in a 
great emergency could display the power that ours 
did. It is declared to be weak, however, because 
it does not carry out the notions of those fussy old 
women who imagine that the strength of government 
lies in its disposition to exercise a meddlesome au- 


thority in all the affairs of life. The strength which 
the United States Government exhibited in the late 
war was the only kind of strength that any govern- 
ment should rightly possess—the strength that comes 
of a zealous codperation of the people. The Govern- 
ment was strong in that emergency because the peo- 
ple were with it. Let us never have a government 
that possesses strength independent of the people, for 
such a strength would in the end be sure to be turned 
against them. Despotic governments are strong in 
their power to keep their hands on the throat of the 
public: this is not the strength we ought to desire 
in the United States, however much it may be ad- 
mired by American worshipers of foreign autoc- 
racies. Unless a government is weak enough to 
stand always in wholesome fear of the people, it is 
not a government to be desired. 


ARTISTS AND INARTISTIC DRESS. 


A WRITER in the last “ Nineteenth Century,” in 
deploring the “ present conditions of art,” has some- 
thing to say about the ugliness of the dress of the 
day. He declares that a well-dressed gentleman 
ready for dinner or attired for any ceremony is a piti- 
able example of ugliness, ‘“ His vesture is nearly 
formless and quite foldless ; his legs misshapen props, 
his shirt-front a void, his dress-coat an unspeakable 
piece of ignobleness. The human form, the noblest 
and most interesting study for the artist, is distorted 
in the case of men’s dress by monstrous garments, 
and in the case of women’s dress by extravagant ar- 
rangements which impede all simple nobility and re- 
fined grace of movement.” The writer thinks that 
to an ancient Greek, “‘ accustomed to see the human 
form and understand its beauty, an Eton boy would 
be a thing to wonder at.” To admiring mammas 
the absurd get-up is ‘‘ perfectly lovely,” and the boy 
himself values it beyond measure. The traditions 
of the boy unfortunately stick to the man, and, “ac- 
customed to the ignoble arrangement which has been 
a glory in his eyes since he was old enough to envy 
his elder brother, he can not know how far he has 
departed from a sense of the natural ; it is pure per- 
version of taste for which convenience can not be 
pleaded.” What can be expected, the writer asks, 
from such habits of mind in matters of taste? “ The 
Eton boy grows into the man, dispensing judgments 
and influencing events ; he will perpetuate the pot- 
hat and the shapeless costume his second nature has 
taught him to believe in, and all that is unusual or 
the least grateful to the eye in color or shape will be 
regarded as ‘bad form.’ Yet it is from him as an 
educated gentleman that encouragement to art should 
be expected. Under such conditions taste must suf- 
fer, and no great art can have a natural spring.” 

This all sounds very well. But a question natu- 
rally arises that if ignoble garments have this unfor- 
tunate effect upon the taste of the wearer, how is it 
that our artists have never made any attempt to re- 
form the evil? The pot-hat is commonly looked 
upon by artists as an abomination; but we are not 
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aware of anything that this class has done in the way 
of giving artistic character to dress. In fact, artists 
are often the worst dressed people in the community 
—not merely worst dressed in the way of neglect, 
but worst dressed in the selection of incongruous 
material and inharmonious colors. They are dis- 
posed to disdain the adornment of the person just as 
more practical péople do. The traditional artist, 
with his long hair, his untrimmed beard, his stained 
velvet coat, his soiled fingers, his dilapidated som- 
brero,is almost wholly of the past. The few who 
still retain these peculiarities are not of the better 
rank, and their affectations of costume are now con- 
temptuously laughed at by their fellows no less than 
by the “ Philistines.” The artists of the day may not 
like the dress-coat, but they commonly appear at so- 
cial gatherings punctiliously dressed in the regulation 
garments. They are accustomed, however, to con- 
demn them ; and portrait-painters specially long for 
a more picturesque costume, Now, as artists are dis- 
tinctly cultivated in the direction of taste, it is pe- 
culiarly their business to set an example of tasteful 
dressing. The pioneers in any reform must be men 
the world will be willing to follow. Artists and 
others who usually attempt to give us examples of 
picturesque dressing are too apt to be slovenly as 
well as picturesque ; their decorated finger-nails have 
commonly extinguished all desire to imitate them in 
other particulars. Artists of mark have so far done 
nothing to improve or reform ourapparel. Let them 
invent something that will serve as an artistic substi- 
tute for trousers—something that will not reveal all 
the bad points of legs as legs go in the generations 
of to-day, and which will yet be shapely and grace- 
ful. Let them devise something in the way of a coat 
that shall have elegance of form without the sacrifice 
of comfort. Artists are entering now very much more 
than formerly into purely decorative work—even into 
designing wall-papers and decorating dining-rooms— 
hence it would not be infra dig. for them to consider 
such a matter as the suitable appareling of the person. 
If they refuse to do this, if they assert that it is be- 
neath them to study and plan costumes, then we sub- 
mit that it becomes a matter of impertinence for crit- 
ics to declaim against inartistic fashions which the ar- 
tistic world accept with the rest of people, and make 
no effort to reform. 





THE GROWTH OF ART. 


THE writer whom we quoted in the preceding 
article has a good deal to say about the generally 
deplorable conditions of art in the present era. “ It 
is to be lamented,” he says, ‘‘that a nation which 
has distinguished herself as England has in arms, in 
adventure, in science, in poetry, in philosophy, in 
philanthropy, and in all else that relates to progress, 
should have no art that can be fairly placed on the 
same level.” Elsewhere he declares that “in many 
respects the present age is far more advanced than 
preceding times, incomparably more full of knowl- 
edge ; but the language of great art is dead, for gen- 
eral, noble beauty pervades life no more.” Again 


we are told that, “‘ when the question of what be- 
longs to the class of sensations appertaining to beauty 
comes into competition with the smallest amount of 
money interest, it is seldom a matter of a moment's 
consideration which shall be sacrificed. Few people 
hesitate to cut down a tree or grub up a hedgerow if 
twenty shillings a year will be gained by so doing.” 
One can with difficulty overcome a feeling of im- 
patience which these lamentations evoke. It is no 
doubt true that art does not occupy the exalted place 
it did in ancient and medizval times, but complaints 
of indifference and neglect in matters pertaining to 
art come at the present moment with singular injus- 
tice. There never was an era in England in which 
art stood in such high estimation as it does at pres- 
ent. There may be now no individual painters that 
stand as high as Reynolds and Gainsborough and 
Constable, but the whole field of art is immensely en- 
larged, and its relation to the general public much 
closer, A fairly large literature in regard to art has 
of late years grown up—a literature of criticism and 
exposition. The rewards of artists have immensely 
increased. A passion for decoration and artistic 
adornment has sprung up everywhere. In many 
things art has broken down old conventional barriers 
and freed itself from academic traditions. Galleries 
and schools have multiplied—in London notably a 
gallery where all the more audacious and indepen- 
dent performances may compete for public favor 
with the traditional paintings of the Royal Academy. 
Many of us may be wholly out of sympathy with 
the strange canvases that according to report appear 
on the walls of the Grosvenor Gallery, but at least 
we must admit that they indicate great freedom and 
marked determination to be individual. The ten- 
dency now is to imitate nothing, to encourage each 
artist to express himself in his own way, to learn ev- 
erything of the past, but to embody that learning in 
forms wholly prompted by the artist's heart of hearts. 
As to the charge that “ few people now hesitate 
to cut down a tree or grub up a hedgerow if twenty 
shillings a year will be gained by so doing,” we do 
not recall any criticism so curiously wrong and un- 
just. If ‘‘noble beauty pervades life no more” in 
forms of art, it conspicuously does so in nature. 
Whatever else may be said against the culture of the 
present era, it at least has rediscovered nature—we 
say rediscovered in order to be modest, and not to 
dispute the claims of the ancients in this particular 
—and is filled with the love of grand and noble 
beauty. It really belongs to the present century to 
have found out the magnificence of mountain-scenery 
and the charms of all wild landscape; to have pene- 
trated the mystery and the splendor of the sea; to 
have discerned the glory of the sky ; to have brought 
into our parks and gardens the ease and grace of na- 
ture, to the exclusion of the stiff forms of artifice. 
The great susceptibility we have developed in this 
direction ought to go far to excuse us for insensibili- 
ty in the way of costume and indifference to painted 
saints and Madonnas. All things are by compari- 
son. If we compare the present era with ancient 
Greece or with Italy in the sixteenth century, we 
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may discover that art holds a comparatively inferior 
place ; but if we will compare the last three decades 
with the first half of the present century, or with the 
preceding century, we shall see that not only has art 
made immense progress with the people, but that 
love of beauty, in both art and nature, has deepened 
and widened. 





INTERIOR PARADISES. 


THERE has been no better exemplification of the 
remarkable growth of taste, in the -way of interior 
decoration, than that afforded recently by some of 
our theatres. First, we had the reconstruction by 
Mr. Daly of the structure in Broadway, near 
Thirty-second Street (which has known as many 
names, almost, as it possesses years). It was for- 
merly a monument of ugliness; but Mr. Daly has 
transformed it into not merely a palace of beauty— 
for that would be nothing new—but into a place 
wholly artistic in decoration, where all the latest 
ideas of drapery and color are manifested. It is 
even in the severity of its tones just a little somber, 
compared with the showy glitter that some of the 
other theatres display ; but the effect is nevertheless 
eminently charming. The lobby, with its Eastlake 
fireplaces and rich draperies, is, for the first time 
in our theatres, made a place for promenade for la- 
dies and gentlemen between the acts, Mr. Wallack 
has also this season put his house in fresh and charm- 
ing order, banished from the remotest corner every 
semblance of gloom, and given the whole auditory 
an air of lightness and elegance that is very pleasing. 

But transcending everything in the way of inte- 
rior elegance is Mr. Mackaye’s new Madison Square 
Theatre. We have used the word “elegance,” but 
the term is scarcely appropriate, in consideration of 
its long identification with mere gilt and display. 
The Madison Square Theatre is decorated with that 
sense of color and harmony that enters into a great 
painting. Instead of calling in upholsterers with 
their conventional notions of decoration, Mr. Mack- 
aye secured the aid of Mr. Louis C. Tiffany—one of 
the foremost of our younger painters, and noted as a 
eolorist—and as a result we have a revelation in 
beauty. We have all heard of Mr. Whistler’s “ Sym- 
phonies” in the Grosvenor Gallery, and here now 
we have a symphony of our own—a sort of poem in 
color, the subtile charm of which is wholly captivat- 


ing. Mr. Mackaye has introduced some novelties, 
He has placed the orchestra above the stage, directly 
over the curtain, which gives a picturesque effect to 
that part of the house, but whether this arrangement 
will be practically advantageous remains to be seen, 
He has also constructed a wonderful double-tier 
stage, so arranged that, while one scene, stage and 
all, ascends among the flies, another stage, fully 
set, emerges from the depths below, thereby securing 
a complete change of scene in about two minutes’ 
time. This is avery ingenious device, but we are now 
principally concerned in the decorations, which seem 
to us not alittle significant. An era in which a poet 
like William Morris devotes himself to paper-hang- 
ing, an artist like La Farge gives his time to designs 
for walls and windows; when a wealthy Londoner 
decorates his dining-room with designs by Whistler, 
and artists bring their mature knowledge and artistic 
science to the draperies and colors of a theatre, must 
have revived the ancient art-spirit to a marked de- 
gree. That, with the evidences all around us of the 
rapid and widespread growth of a taste for art and 
beauty, there should be so many lamentations about 
the conditions of art and the poverty of taste, would 
be surprising, were it not well known that it is al- © 
ways in times of genuine movement that certain 
persons deplore the lack of movement. It has been 
well pointed out that just at the time when the so- 
cial tendency is toward temperance that temperance 
organizations are most clamorous for total abstinence. 
It was not until the whole community became deeply 
concerned in the question of learning that we heard 
of schemes for compulsory education. And when 
there was really no art, no public concern in esthet- 
ics at all, we heard no complaints about the indiffer- 
ence of the Anglo-Saxon mind to art-matters. It 
seems to be a pretty sure sign that, when a general 
lamentation begins about any given deficiency, a 
reform in that direction is already half accomplished. 

The Madison Square Theatre gives no indication 
of a taste for grand or high art, but for its purpose 
it seems to us not only wonderfully beautiful, but 
simply perfect. The only criticism to be made is, 
that the exquisite charm of the auditory tends to 
“*kill” the scenery, which looks raw and crude in 
comparison. Artists should now be invited behind 
the curtain, with the purpose of working up the scenes 
and stage decorations to the standard of the rest of 
the house. 





Books of 


r can hardly fail to be regarded as a remarkable 
coincidence that, after the lapse of a genera- 
tion since they were written, two such works as the 
Memoirs of Prince Metternich and of Madame de 
Rémusat should be simultaneously divulged to the 
public. It is not only that they throw light upon 
the same period of history, and the same prominent 
actors in it; they complement and assist each other 





the Bag. 


in a quite peculiar way, and they should be studied 
and compared together, in order to get just general 
views of the events narrated, and the characters por- 
trayed in them. Napoleon, for instance, who plays 
as dominant a part in the history of his times as that 
of Hamlet in the play, is regarded by the Prince and 
the Lady of Honor from view-points as widely sepa- 
rated as could possibly be imagined, but, in their 
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different ways, equally intimate and advantageous, 
For this reason, the conclusions in which they agree 
may be accepted as at least very close approxima- 
tions to the truth ; and yet the many important points 
in which they differ should suffice to show how ne- 
cessary it is to be cautious in adopting statements or 
opinions that are not fortified by demonstrative evi- 
dence. In illustration of what we mean we may 
cite the fact that Prince Metternich asserts unquali- 
fiedly that the marriage between Napoleon and Jose- 
phine was merely a civil marriage contracted with 
the express understanding that the union could be 
dissolved, and that he acted upon this conviction on 
the momentous occasion of Napoleon’s divorce of 
Josephine and marriage with the Austrian Arch- 
duchess ; while Madame de Rémusat discloses the 
well-kept secret that Napoleon and Josephine were 
remarried by Cardinal Fesch, at the express demand 
of the Pope, on the eve of the coronation. 

Very soon after the death of Prince Metternich, 
it became known that he had left memoirs of his 
life and times which would be of inestimable value 
to the historian, and which would at some time be 
laid before the world. The nature of the memoirs 
was not revealed, nor the particular time of their 
publication, and it now appears that the latter point 
was left to the discretion of the author’s son, Prince 
Richard Metternich, who was also to decide upon 
the special form in which they should be presented. 
Feeling that the lapse of twenty years after his fa- 
ther’s death had placed a long-enough interval be- 
tween those who participated in the events recorded 
and those who are to judge of them, Prince Richard 
entered last year upon the fulfillment of the task 
assigned him, and we have the first installment of 
his labors in the two volumes which are now attract- 
ing such widespread attention on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Before attempting to describe the con- 
tents or estimate the value of these volumes, we may 
mention that the papers constituting the ““ Memoirs ” 
have been arranged by the editor in three sections, 
corresponding to the three following epochs: the 
first, from 1773 to 1815, beginning with the birth of 
Metternich and ending with the famous Congress of 
Vienna; the second, from 1816 to 1848, including a 
period of general peace, and ending with the Chan- 
cellor’s retirement from political life ; and the third, 
from 1848 to 1859, a period of repose, lasting till 
the death of the Chancellor, which took place on 
June 11, 1859. It is the first part that is now pub- 
lished, comprising the period from 1773 to 1815 *— 
the period which the Chancellor himself describes as 
the most important in his own life, as it was also in 
the history of the world. 

The scope of the ‘‘ Memoirs” being thus ex- 
plained, together with the relation which the present 
installment bears to the entire work, our next step 
will naturally be to describe the materials of which 
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the “‘ Memoirs” are composed and the manner in 
which these materials are used. By far the most 
important of the materials is an “ Autobiographical 
Memoir,” written by Prince Metternich himself, but 
neither complete nor consecutive for the period it 
covers, being composed of three several parts or 
fragments, “ which, however,” as the editor says, 
“fit in so well together that, by simple arrange- 
ment, portions of the original text form a perfect 
whole for the first part of Metternich’s life—that is, 
from the year 1773 to 1815.” This memoir, even 
when taken as a whole, is the briefest possible 7é- 
sumé or outline of Metternich’s career, intended by 
him to be deposited in the family archives as part of 
a collection of public and private papers which he 
labeled “ Materials for the History of my Time.” 
Added to it, without being welded with it, are ex- 
planatory notes by the editor, brief extracts from 
private letters and memoranda, and a copious collec- 
tion of illustrative documents, most of them state 
papers from the public archives—the latter filling a 
portion of the first and the whole of the second vol- 
ume. It will be readily seen from this that the ma- 
terials are by no means hothogeneous in character, 
and the reader very soon discovers that he is dealing 
with a work which is neither a history nor a biogra- 
phy, but a mass of raw material out of which, if it 
were copious enough, history and biography might 
be made. Prince Richard Metternich has not felt 
justified in doing more than collect and arrange the 
data indicated by his father; and the confusion in- 
separable from a mere bundle of dissimilar papers 
has been but slightly remedied by the awkward edit- 
ing which they have received at his hands. Facts 
and particulars which ought either to be incorporated 
in the text or placed as foot-notes are referred to 
in notes at the end of the volume, on turning to 
which the reader is referred to still another division 
of the work, contained most often in a separate vol- 
ume. Furthermore, no definite views as to what was 
pertinent or otherwise appear to have presided over 
the selection of the documents which occupy such a 
disproportionate space. Many of them have the 
slightest possible connection with the autobiographi- 
cal memoir. They are, in numerous cases, merely 
the reports and memoranda of a diplomatist, and 
they certainly do not escape the proverbial dullness 
of state papers. The historian, of course, must 
search for the grains of wheat, however hidden they 
may be in chaff; but we can scarcely conceive of a 
general reader caring to do more than turn the leaves 
of the second volume. 

The Autobiographical Memoir, which is the only 
portion of the work for which the majority of read- 
ers will care, occupies about a third of the two 
volumes. Even it, though interesting for what it 
contains, is dull in manner, being written for the 
most part in the guarded language of diplomacy, 
which at times is direct and candid enough, and at 
other times a mere collocation of sententious words. 
That portion of it which, from the historical point 
of view, would possess the highest significance 
and value, is the chapter ‘‘On the History of the 
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Alliances of 1813-1814"; but this is no longer 
fresh, because, though not actually published when it 
was written in 1829, it was rendered accessible to all 
who cared for it, and was used almost entire by 
Thiers in his ‘‘ History of the Consulate and the 
Empire.” The only portion of the Memoirs that is 
thoroughly and entirely enjoyable is the short section 
which follows the Autobiography, and which is enti- 
tled “A Gallery of Celebrated Contemporaries.” 
This contains a carefully elaborated portrait of the 
Emperor Napoleon, whom Metternich declares to 
have been ‘‘a man equally great as a statesman and 
as a general” ; another almost equally studied and 
balanced portrait of the Emperor Alexander I. of 
Russia ; and a loving sketch of the Emperor Francis 
II. of Austria, Metternich’s portrait of Napoleon 
is more conventional than Madame de Rémusat’s, 
and lacks the spicy personal details which give fresh- 
ness and picturesqueness to the latter ; nevertheless, 
it is such a one as those who have studied that baf- 
fling character most deeply would be most likely to 
accept, and it certainly reflects credit upon the saga- 
city and impartiality of him whom Napoleon re- 
garded as his arch-enemy and antagonist. The por- 
trait of the Emperor Alexander is a subtile piece of 
psychological analysis, and, whether adequate or 
not, really aids us in unraveling the tangled thread 
of European politics at that momentous epoch. The 
sketch of the Emperor Francis is rather an apothe- 
osis than a description, and the great Chancellor's 
feeling for his “ master” seems to have been the one 
touch of romance in his somewhat austere and stren- 
uous life. We should feel more confidence in these 
portraits, however, if we did not find the author of 
them describing the notorious Prince-Regent (after- 
ward George IV. of England) as ‘‘ possessed of a 
sound intelligence, which alone preserved him from 
being corrupted by the bad society in which he moved 
with ease himself, without ever permitting the slight- 
est want of respect in others”; and Field-Marshal 
Prince Schwartzenberg, that cautious and common- 
place formalist, as obviously possessing “the chief 
qualities requisite for a great general.” 

After all, however, the character which is de- 
picted with most minuteness in these Memoirs is 
that of Metternich himself ; and the book may fairly 
be regarded as his apology for his life, though it is 
very far from being apologetic in tone. Those who 
were most familiar with the history of the time and 
with Metternich’s part in it have been cruel or mis- 
taken enough to characterize the Austrian Chancellor 
as “‘ the wily Metternich” ; but we now have from 
Metternich’s own pen abundant testimony that he 
was the slave of consistency, that honor was the sole 
beacon-light by which he guided himself amid the 
perplexing paths which he was called upon to tread, 
and that he was, if possible, too completely under 
the dominion of conscience. ‘* Conscience,” indeed, 


is a favorite word with Prince Metternich, and in his 
capacity as an autobiographer he makes it perform 
almost as much drudgery as it must have done for 
him in his career as a diplomatist and statesman. It 
leads him at times, it is true, to acts which a mere 





outsider would never have attributed to conscience ; 
but all such outsiders will be abashed when they are 
categorically informed by the Prince that it was con- 
science and nothing else which led and controlled 
him! Other novel and interesting facts which we 
learn from Prince Metternich about himself are, that 
he was “ modest,” “ self-distrustful to a fault,” 
“wholly devoid of ambition,” disposed by preference 
to remain in private life and devote himself “to 
learning and science,” and always dominated by the 
conviction that “ True Strength lies in Right,” which 
he adopted as the motto of his house. The entire 
autobiography shows that the Prince was peculiarly 
sensitive to the suspicion that he had been crafty and 
devious in his political methods; but the constant 
repetition of such phrases as we have quoted will be 
apt to tempt the reader to exclaim, ‘‘ Methinks thou 
dost protest too much !” 

One other point is worth commenting upon, per- 
haps. There is the constant assumption throughout 
the Memoirs that Metternich alone understood the. 
French Revolution ; yet the Memoirs themselves 
furnish ample warrant for the assertion that, of all 
the men then engaged in administering the public 
affairs of Europe, he comprehended it least and mis- 
conceived it most entirely. Metternich’s idea—even 
as expounded by him after thirty years’ experience 
of the working (or rather non-working) of the theory 
—was that Europe might and should return to pre- 
cisely the condition of things that existed prior to 
the Revolution—as if that tremendous cataclysm had 
been a mere transient outburst of steam which could 
be suppressed by closing the throttle-valve! And it 
was largely owing to this radical misconception on 
the part of Metternich that the Congress of Vienna 
resulted in the attempt to fix permanently upon Eu- 
rope the most monstrously artificial yoke that was 
ever imposed upon civilized and progressive peoples. 
The present installment of the Memoirs closes 
with the departure of Napoleon for St. Helena. The 
succeeding installments can hardly possess even such 
elements of interest as are possessed by this, dealing 
as they will with a period of comparative tranquillity 
and repose; but the entire work will be of great 
value to historians who must penetrate to the hid- 
den causes of events. 


THERE is probably no other English man of let- 
ters who, having written so much, is now so little 
read, as Southey. Of the hundred volumes (more 
rather than less) that bore his name, by far the great- 
er number have already sunk deeper than ever plum- 
met sounded into the sea of oblivion, and most of 
the others are rather the occasional resource of the 
literary student than the companion of the general 
reader. Here and there one finds a well-thumbed 
copy of “ The Doctor” or “The Book of the 
Church,” and ‘‘ The Life of Nelson” will always 
hold a high place among the minor prose classics ; 
but the rest of the copious Southey literature has 
long been relegated to those dusty and seldom-dis- 
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turbed shelves which furnish a refuge for what Lamb 
calls the “ books that are not books.” 

It is the misfortune. of Southey that, though he 
was unquestionably a poet, there is in his verse a 
curious lack of the mystic flavor and aroma of poetry 
—his muse seldom soars, and his poetry never “ sings 
itself.” It is always respectable, and has in its best 
estate a certain austere dignity and elevation ; but 
the posterity to whose verdict he so confidently ap- 
pealed appears to be, if possible, less appreciative 
than the contemporaries whose neglect ultimately 
dried up the overflowing fountain of hissong. “ Tha- 
laba” and “‘ Roderick” are still read by the curious 
(and read, we may add, with pleasure); but the 
praise of Landor and of Byron was sweeter to the 
author than any that has been accorded them since 
would have been. Even in prose, of which Southey 
was a truly great master, his work has suffered be- 
cause of his never having associated it with a theme 
or subject worthy of its exquisite clearness, felicity, 
and grace. If he had been enabled to finish the “ His- 
tory of Portugal,” for which such portentous accu- 
mulations of material had been made, it would prob- 
ably have taken permanent rank among the great 
historical works of our language ; but, unfortunately, 
Southey had to devote himself to what the public 
and the booksellers wanted rather than to what his 
own tastes and inclinations would have led him to, 
and his work partakes throughout of the sort of com- 
monplaceness which seems inseparable from litera- 
ture written to order and to meet the material needs 
of the hour. The ‘History of Brazil” made as 
much as could possibly be made out of so barren a 
theme ; but it is, after all, a melancholy monument 
of misdirected industry and talent, and the apathy 
with which it was received discouraged the author 
from the prosecution of that greater work which 
might have consolidated and secured his fame. 

It has been often and truly said, however, that 
Southey was much greater as a man than as an au- 
thor; and, with this in view, Professor Dowden has 
done well in his little monograph on Southey * to 
direct his efforts chiefly to making us acquainted 
with the man whose personality lies behind the books 
that bore his name. ‘‘In such a memoir as the 
present,” says Professor Dowden, “to glance over 
the contents of a hundred volumes, dealing with 
matters widely remote, would be to wander upon a 
vast circumference when we ought to strike for the 
center. If the reader come to know Southey as he 
read and wrote in his library, as he rejoiced and sor- 
rowed among his children, as he held hands with 
good old friends, as he walked by the lake-side, or 
lingered to muse near some mountain-stream, as he 
hoped and feared for England, as he thought of life 
and death and a future beyond the grave, the end of 
this small book will have been attained.” 

This main purpose is consistently adhered to by 
Professor Dowden, and, though we learn very little 





* English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley. 
Robert Southey. By Edward Dowden. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 197. 


about the details of the copious literary work which 
extended over forty-five years—about the reception 
accorded particular books, or the relative estimate in 
which they were held at the time, or the causes of 
that sort of twilight obscurity into which they gradu- 
ally passed—we get an excellent and really touching 
portrait of the man Southey in his various relations 
as husband, father, friend, and citizen. Such a life 
and such work as Southey’s appeal but slightly to 
the popular imagination, and perhaps more slightly 
still to popular sympathy and regard ; and it is no 
slight feat to have surrounded the austere figure of 
the shy and solitude-loving literary worker with that 
sentiment of respect and interest and affectionate 
regret from which no reader of Professor Dowden’s 
memoir will ever quite free himself. It is impossible 
to withhold, nor does one wish to withhold, the pro- 
foundest homage of respect for the uncomplaining, 
unboastful, calm, and resolute self-abnegation with 
which Southey took upon himself the burden not 
only of his own family, but of the family of that er- 
ratic brother-in-law, S. T. Coleridge, whose sense of 
moral responsibility was in inverse ratio to the sub- 
tilty of his intellect and the brilliancy of his imagina- 
tion ; and a feeling of indignant pity which Southey 
himself never felt comes over us when we learn that, 
though he worked as author never worked before, 
and denied himself and his family in every possible 
way, it was not until late in life that he ever knew 
what it was to have a year’s income in advance. But 
when we read further that touching letter in which, 
having heard that his friend John May had lost his 
fortune and was in distress, he promptly directed the 
transfer to him of six hundred and twenty-five pounds 
in consols (his all, and the slow savings of half a life- 
time)—when we read this, the sentiment of pity 
gives place to a sentiment of quite another kind; for 
we feel that the man who could do this, and do it so 
cordially, only regretting that it was not more, has 
escaped the worst and only really ignoble effects of 
that “hard, mechanic toil” which is so apt to sear 
the affections and wither the generous impulses of 
the heart. A better testimony to the elevation and 
worth of his character could not be had than the fact 
that when we read of the incident we know at once 
that Southey took a keener satisfaction in this noble 
act of generosity than he could have done in the ac- 
quisition or possession of any riches, however great. 
And this leads us to the remark that it is the 
character or personality revealed in it that must give 
interest to any record of Southey’s life ; for the life 
itself is curiously destitute of events and incidents, 
and presents nowhere any splendor or picturesque- 
ness of circumstance. “Of some lives,” says Pro- 
fessor Dowden, “ the virtue is distilled, as it were, 
into a few exquisite moments—moments of rapture, 
of vision, of sudden and shining achievement ; all 
the days and years seem to exist only for the sake of 
such faultless moments, and it matters little whether 
such a life, of whose very essence it is to break the 
bounds of time and space, be long or short as mea- 
sured by the falling of sand-grains or the creeping of 
ashadow. Southey’s life was not one of these ; its 
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excellence was constant, uniform, perhaps somewhat 
too evenly distributed. He wrought in his place day 
after day, season after season. He submitted to the 
good laws of use and wont. He grew stronger, 
calmer, more full-fraught with stores of knowledge, 
richer in treasure of the heart. Time laid its hand 
upon him gently and unfalteringly : the bounding 
step became less light and swift ; the ringing voice 
lapsed into sadder fits of silence; the raven hair 
changed to a snowy white ; only still the indefatiga- 
ble eye ran down the long folio columns, and the in- 
defatigable hand still held the pen—until all true life 
had ceased. When it has been said that Southey 
was appointed Pye’s successor in the laureateship, 
that he received an honorary degree from his uni- 
versity, that now and again he visited the Continent, 
that children were born to him from among whom 
death made choice of the dearest ; and, when we add 
that he wrote and published books, the leading facts 
of Southey’s life have been told. Had he been a 
worse or a weaker man, we might look to find mys- 
teries, picturesque vices, or engaging follies ; as it 
is, everything is plain, straightforward, substantial. 
What makes the life of Southey eminent and singu- 
lar is its unity of purpose, its persistent devotion to 
a chosen object, its simplicity, purity, loyalty, forti- 
tude, kindliness, truth.” 

The opening passage of the memoir will appro- 
priately supplement the above, ard complete Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s view of Southey’s life and work: 
“No one of his generation lived so completely in 
and for literature as did Southey. ‘ He is,’ said By- 
ron, ‘ the only existing entire man of letters.’ With 
him literature served the needs of the material life 
and of the life of the intellect and imagination ; it 
was his means of earning daily bread, and also the 
means of satisfying all his highest ambitions and de- 
sires. This, which was true of Southey at five-and- 
twenty years of age, was equally true at forty, fifty, 
sixty. During all that time he was actively at work 
accumulating, arranging, and distributing knowl- 
edge ; no one among his contemporaries gathered so 
large a store from the records of the past; no one 
toiled with such steadfast devotion to enrich his age ; 
no one occupied so honorable a place in so many 
provinces of literature. There is not, perhaps, any 
single work of Southey’s the loss of which would be 
felt by us as a capital misfortune. But the more we 
consider his total work, its mass, its variety, its high 
excellence, the more we come to regard it as a mem- 
orable, an extraordinary achievement.” 





DESIGNED originally for a volume in the “ Inter- 
national Scientific Series,” Dr. W. Lauder Lindsay’s 
treatise on “ Mind in the Lower Animals in Health 
and Disease” * grew to such dimensions on his hands 
that he was constrained to abandon the original in- 





* Mind in the Lower Animals in Health and Dis- 
ease. By W. Lauder Lindsay, M. D., F. R. S. E., F. 
L. S. Vol. I. Mind in Health. Vol. Il. Mind in 
Disease. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo, pp. 
xvii.~543, 571. 





tention and present it as an independent and much 
larger work, treating comprehensively and systemati- 
cally of the varied phases or phenomena on the one 
hand of Aealthy, and on the other of diseased, mind. 
From the view-point of popularity and immediate 
effect there can be no doubt that this change of plan 
was unfortunate, both for author and reader. A 
compendious volume of three or four hundred pages, 
stating concisely the author’s conclusions, and forti- 
fying them with the most pertinent and striking re- 
sults of observation and experiment, would have been 
far more efficient in securing public attention for the 
startling and profoundly important questions which 
he raises than is likely to be accomplished by the pres- 
ent voluminous and learned treatise ; yet it is easy to 
understand the author’s reluctance to discard so large 
a portion as this would have involved of those vast 
accumulations of material which he had brought to- 
gether for his work. As it now stands, the work is a 
complete and exhaustive digest ; not only of all the 
opinions that have been expressed on the subject of 
mind in the lower animals by competent thinkers 
and observers, but also of those multitudinous anec- 
dotes which it has always been the delight of natu- 
ralists to bring together in illustration of animal traits 
and intelligence, The mere Index to the work fills 
nearly a hundred closely printed pages; and even 
this conveys but an imperfect idea of the copiousness 
and variety of the materials that have been employed 
in its preparation. It is the profusion of these ma- 
terials, indeed, that has expanded the work to its 
present dimensions ; for the author relies for the force 
of his argument much more upon facts than upon 
reasoning, and his method consists mainly in the con- 
cise statement of a proposition and its resultant 
corollaries, and the citation of evidence in support 
of it. 

At the very beginning of his treatise Dr. Lindsay 
warns the reader that he has studied the subject of 
mind in other animals as compared with that of 
man simply as a physician-naturalist, ‘* Regarding 
the whole subject of mind in animals from a medical 
and natural history point of view, I have studied it 
from first to last without any preconceived ideas— 
with no theory to defend, support, or illustrate—and 
ready throughout, without effort or regret, to re- 
nounce any belief which fact or truth might show to 
be scientifically untenable.” As we have not the 
space to follow the exposition through its several 
phases or stages, we will show at once what are the 
results of such study by quoting the summary pre- 
fixed by Dr. Lindsay to his section on “ Practical 
Conclusions” : 

The lower animals, or, at least, certain of them—r. 
Possess both feelings and ideas akin to our own ; 2. Are 
highly sensitive, not to physical only, but also to moral 
influences ; 3. Are as capable as we are of the sensations 
of pleasure and pain, mental as well as bodily; 4. Are 
subject to the same kind of diseases produced by the same 
kind of causes; and, in especial—s. Are liable to mental 
disorders of the same character as those of man, and gen- 
erally described as insanity ; 6. Are subject, moreover, to 
bodily ailments of various kinds, resulting from purely 
moral or mental causes; 7. Possess moral as well as in- 
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tellectual faculties, as capable of cultivation as those of 
man; 8 Are endowed with virtues and vices that may 
be developed or repressed by association with, or in- 
struction by man; 9. By imitation or otherwise are so 
influenced by man’s character as to become a reflex 
thereof, adopting his vices as well as his virtues; while, 
10, The results of good or bad education, fortunate or 
unfortunate experience, are hereditarily transmissible. 

Still more explicit, perhaps, is the following pas- 
sage : 

There has always existed in man #tendency to over- 
rate his own mental powers and moral qualities in rela- 
tion to, or in contrast with, those of other animals. . . . 
It is much more easy to discover the points of resem- 
d/ance than to define those of difference. The differences 
between the human and animal mind are sometimes 
scarcely or not at all perceptible, or they are in favor of 
the lower animals, not of man. Much, if not everything, 
depends on the character of the men and animals that 
are the subjects of comparison. If we compare the most 
intelligent, virtuous, good-tempered, best trained, or most 
thoroughly bred animals—such as the dog—with the 
highest types of man, it is impossible for man to excel 
the lower animal in the practice of many of the highest 
virtues, on whose possession man so prides himself. If 
we compare such dogs or other animals with countless 
thousands of degraded men, in civilized as well as in 
savage life, the former manifest indubitable superiority 
both in morals and intellect. But, if, on the other hand, 
we contrast the highest type of man with the average, or 
with the lowest, type of other animals, there can be no 
question as to the inferiority of the latter in many points 
of morals and intellect, on which inferiority metaphysi- 
cians construct a defense of man’s supremacy. We may 
sum up by saying that in certain respects, as to mental 
and moral endowments, certain animals are the equals 
of certain men, while they are the superiors or inferiors 
of certain others. The human infant or child, at partic- 
ular stages of its growth, is psychically on a par with 
some of the lower animals; whole races of savage man 
never attain the moral or mental development of certain 
dogs, while man of the highest culture is facile princeps 
of the moral and intellectual world here below. 


After reading this, the reader will not be sur- 
prised to learn that, though he uses it himself for 
convenience, Dr, Lindsay decidedly objects to the 
term “lower” as applied by man to other animals. 
“No doubt,” he says, “on the whole or as a group, 
other animals are zodlogically and psychically, as 
well as structurally, lower than man. But it is not 
true that all animals are necessarily lower than all 
men ; for the converse is true, that many individual 
animals—dogs, horses, elephants, parrots—are both 
morally and intellectually Aigher than thousands of 
men even in the very centers of Western and modern 
civilization.” Even as regards religion, he main- 
tains that there is no difference in ind between the 
feeling of man toward God and of other animals to- 
ward their masters (who are their gods); and he 
affirms that the dog is decidedly a more religious 
animal than many of the savage races of mankind. 
‘*I believe,” he says, “that, could they only be in- 
duced to bestow them, the patient efforts of our mis- 
sionaries in this direction—on our anthropoid ‘ poor 
relations’ instead of on their fellow creatures and 
countrymen, the negro—might produce results of a 


startling character—results that might put an end, 
once for all, to current sneers as to the psychical 
connection between men and monkeys.” Not even 
at animals would Dr. Lindsay draw the line of de- 
markation ; for he asserts categorically that ‘‘ con- 
sciousness occurs not only among the lowest animals, 
but even among plants.” 

It should be said, however, in conclusion, that the 
book does not consist entirely or even mainly of 
startling and paradoxical propositions. It contains 
the classified results of an incredible number of ob- 
servations and experiments ; and no one can deny 
that it tends to establish certain new claims on the 
part of the lower animals upon man’s consideration 
and kindness. 





THERE must be something essentially and intrin- 
sically attractive about a sea-voyage, for in no ether 
way can we explain the inferiority in interest of Mrs. 
Brassey’s “Sunshine and Storm in the East” * to 
her previously published “‘ Voyage around the World 
in the Yacht Sunbeam.” The latter work is fuller 
and more varied in incident than the earlier one ; it 
contains a more distinct flavor of the dangerous and 
adventurous ; and it records visits to places of an- 
cient renown and of present importance in the great 
drama of European politics; yet the interest of it 
is not nearly so sustained and unflagging as in the 
narrative of the voyage around the world, nor is the 
impression which it leaves upon the mind of the 
reader so piquant and enduring. We do not mean, 
however, to intimate by this that the present work 
is deficient in readableness. On the contrary, it is 
a charming record of some very pleasing observa- 
tions and experiences, and among recent books of 
travel it will take a high, if not the highest, place. 

The volume is divided into two nearly equal 
parts, one of which describes a yachting cruise made 
in 1874 to Sicily, Athens, the Ionian Islands, and 
Constantinople ; and the other a similar cruise in 
1878 over nearly the same ground, including a visit 
to Cyprus, then just passed under the scepter of 
England, and a second visit to Constantinople. In 
both divisions the larger portion of the space is de- 
voted to the ever-fascinating capital of the East; 
and, even did the descriptions possess no other ele- 
ments of interest, they would be profoundly inter- 
esting for the vividness with which they portray the 
catastrophic nature of the changes produced in Tur- 
key by the Russo-Turkish war. ‘‘ Melancholy in- 
deed,” says Mrs. Brassey, ‘‘seemed the change in 
the Turkish capital during the four years since our 
last visit—a change from all that was bright and 
glittering to all that was dull and miserable and 
wretched.” 

The narrative of the first voyage is to our mind 
the fresher and more inviting of the two, and from 
it we shall take the few quotations for which we must 





* Sunshine and Storm in the East; or, Cruises to 
Cyprus and Constantinople. By Mrs. Brassey. With 
upward of One Hundred Illustrations, New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 8vo, pp. 448. 
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make room in order to indicate the quality of the 
work, Here is part of an entry in the journal under 
date of October 16, 1874, when they were cruising 
in the Grecian Archipelago : 


The wind was blowing strong, and exactly in our 
teeth, so that the Sunbeam’s head was pointed for Scyros 
instead of the Dardanelles. Mount Athos was visible, 
rising grandly from the sea, six thousand feet above Cape 
Santo. On the summit there is the strictest monastery 
in the world. Not a female animal of any kind is al- 
lowed within miles, so that the monks have to do with- 
out milk, or fresh eggs even, and travelers are not al- 
lowed to carry even dead hens on their saddles for pro- 
vision, A few years ago two English ladies landed here 
from a yacht. As most of the men here wear petticoats, 
and the women trousers, and the monks have not a chance 
of much experience in such matters, they did not dis- 
cover the sacrilege that had been committed for some 
time ; and then you may imagine their horror and dis- 
gust, and the penances they had to perform—poor things! 


The all-pervasive dogs of Constantinople have 
often been commented on by visitors ; yet the fol- 
lowing details are not without novelty : 


When we landed the first day in the arsenal, poor lit- 
tle Félise [a pet dog] was immediately set upon by about 
twenty fierce dogs, looking like wolves. Strange to say, 
in a few days they learned to know her, and came to the 
conclusion that she did not wish to settle among them or 
take away their food, but simply to get quietly by; so 
they allowed her to pass through them without molesta- 
tion. These fierce dogs abound in every part of the three 
cities, and, as they are the natural scavengers of the 
place, they are never interfered with, but are regularly 
fed by the inhabitants, They all have their own quar- 
ters, perhaps a dozen to half a street, and woe betide 
the unhappy dog who comes from another quarter in 
search of food! He is immediately set upon and de- 
voured, unless he lies down on his back and puts up his 
paws in token of surrender. Then, in the thickest of 
the fight, his assailants stop and content themselves with 
walking round him and growling, and seeing him safely 
back to his own quarter. The puppies are innumerable, 
and, when there are too many to be supported in one 
quarter, the parents desert their offspring, and fight their 
own way somewhere else, in order to leave them enough 
toeat. If you once throw one a bit of bread in passing, 
he never forgets you, but looks out every day to fawn 
upon you as you go by. These facts I have heard from 
many long residents here; so that, in spite of their ill- 
favored, mangy appearance, there is a good deal to be 
said for the intelligence of these animals, and their scav- 
enging services are most necessary, for refuse of every 
kind is thrown outside the door. 


A better illustration of the essential rottenness 
and depravity of the Turkish absolutist system of 
government could hardly be found than is afforded 
by the following piquant anecdotes : 


The Grand Vizier’s salary is thirty thousand pounds a 
year, that of the minister of finance fifteen thousand ; 
and, as these officials are changed on the slightest ca- 
price of the Sultan, their great temptation is to fill their 
own pockets during the short time they may be in office. 
Their elevation is equally curious. The last Grand Vi- 
zier was a common chaouch, or sergeant in a line regi- 
ment. Another chaouch was presented with five hun- 





dred pounds and made colonel of a regiment, simply be- 
cause the servant of a friend of ours happened to give 
him a pair of Aylesbury goslings, which in time grew up 
and had a family of their own. The Sultan, who is pas- 
sionately fond of all animals, saw and admired them at 
the guard-house, and wished to buy them, The ser- 
geant refused to name a price, but begged the Sultan to 
accept them, and accordingly was rewarded by promo- 
tion. The command of one of the largest ironclads was 
given to a common sailor because he had a very pretty 
cat, to which he had taught all sorts of tricks. He pre- 
sented it to the Sultan, and was told to name his own 
reward, These stories sound like romances, but they are, 
I believe, really undoubted facts. 


These, and such as these, it is true, are the pur- 
ple patches in a fabric of a much more sober hue; 
but, as a dinner should not be all pudding, so a rec- 
ord of a yachting cruise should not be expected to 
be all novelty and excitement. The dull minutize 
which form so many entries in the journal are neces- 
sary to give relief and perspective to the more strik- 
ing incidents, and in fact it is these which give its 
air of perfect trustworthiness and verisimilitude to 
Mrs. Brassey’s narrative. A more artistic and self- 
confident writer might have made a different use of 
the materials at command; but Mrs. Brassey has 
aimed to give an exact idea of what yachting is, and 
in this she has perfectly succeeded—even furnishing 
in an appendix the data for computing the precise 
cost of such voyages. 

The volume is profusely and admirably illus-’ 
trated, and contains a map of the Mediterranean 
sea and coasts, and another of the Island of Cyprus. 





It is a curious example either of the seculariza- 
tion of religion or of the growing tendency to sanc- 
tify human attributes that so reverent a writer as 
Mr. Tom Hughes should select for a serious work 
such a title as ‘“‘ The Manliness of Christ” ;* and 
the surprise which the title causes is not diminished 
when we find the author declaring that he admits, 
‘* frankly and at once, that if the life of Christ will 
not stand the test [of manliness] throughout, in every 
separate action and detail, the Christian hypothesis 
breaks down.” Of course, in applying such a test 
to such a subject, the vital point is as to the criterion 
of manliness adopted by the author; and here the 
moral standing of both the book and its title is vin- 
dicated. In Mr. Hughes’s view the essential tests of 
maaliness are courage, loyalty to truth, and patience 
(or self-control); and as a matter of course he has 
no difficulty in showing that for all these qualities 
Christ was the most supreme model and exemplar 
that the world has known. We are not far wrong, 
perhaps, in saying that the true raison @étre of the 
little book is that Mr. Hughes, whose earlier writ- 
ings contributed so largely to that admiration for 
physical vigor and “ pluck” which is so character- 
istic of contemporary Englishmen, now that he has 
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reached a more serious and reflective period of life, 
feels it incumbent upon him, as it were, to show that 
there is a moral manliness which is of a far purer 
and loftier type than mere animal manliness—that 
the so much admired “ courage” and “ pluck” are a 
very animal-like attribute in comparison with those 
serener heights of manliness which it is given to man 
only to scale. The only objection to the attempt is 
that many good people will be repelled by the seem- 
ing irreverence of associating such distinctively secu- 
lar qualities with a figure so sacred as that of Christ ; 
but even these will admit that certain aspects of 
Christ’s character and career are presented by Mr, 
Hughes in a novel and suggestive light. 

. «+ « Though it contains nothing quite so strik- 
ing and pungent as the chapter of “ Portraits” 
which opened the work, the second volume of Ma- 
dame de Rémusat’s Memoirs* shows no falling off 
in either interest for the reader or value for the his- 
torian. The truth is, that a character so many-sided 
and complex as that of Napoleon can not be depicted 
—it can not even be outlined adequately—in a gen- 
eral summary of a few pages ; and the vast aggregate 
of details to which every successive chapter of Ma- 
dame de Rémusat’s makes its contribution, must be 
weighed and considered as a whole, before one can 
be sure that he has caught the more delicate grada- 
tions of light and shade in a portrait which is the 
more fascinating the more carefully and minutely it 
is drawn. The present volume covers the period 
between 1804 and 1807, during which the Empire 
was founded and consolidated, and in which occurred 
the splendid episode of the campaign of Ulm and 
Austerlitz, which raised Napoleon to the zenith of 
his renown and power. Particularly interesting are 
the chapters on the organization and etiquette of the 
Emperor's Court, on his household and its expenses, 
on the great military, civil, and ecclesiastical author- 
ities of the new state, on the routine of palace life, 
and on the literature and art of the period. The 
discussion of these latter shows a keenness of in- 
sight and a literary skill on the part of Madame de 
Rémusat for which the reader was hardly prepared 
by what went before; and there are more of the 
piquant personal details about the Empress Jose- 
phine and other members of the Bonaparte circle. 

. . . » Paraphrasing an oft-repeated quotation, it 
may be said that while bad began in Zola’s earlier 
novels, worse remained behind in “ Nana,” + the 
sequel to ‘‘ L’Assommoir.” In it M. Zola has depict- 
ed the life of a public woman, and of the pimps, par- 
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asites, and men of the town who hang about her, 
with a minuteness of detail and an audacity of lan- 
guage that must astonish even those who are familiar 
with his previous performances, If to excite disgust 
and repulsion in every reader of any refinement suf- 
fices, as the author claims, to justify such art, then it 
must be conceded that “ Nana” is an entirely moral 
work, But it can not be justified on any such 
ground. ‘“‘Nana” arouses at once commiseration 
and contempt ; yet it soils the imagination with con- 
ceptions and thoughts which eat into the fibers of 
moral purpose as gangrene eats into a wound. No 
doubt the reader of Zola’s novels has learned to 
know man- and woman-kind better; but the knowl- 
edge is of that sort which the wisest of the Greeks 
has said we may well pray the gods to keep us igno- 
rant of, 

. » +. The paragraphs contributed to the Boston 
“Evening Transcript” by Causeur (it is an open 
secret, we believe, that Causeur is Mr. Hovey, the 
editor of the paper) are certainly far above the aver- 
age of journalistic writing ; but, when gathered into 
a book, * they challenge comparisons which make 
them appear somewhat light and tenuous. Never- 
theless, the little book is very readable—dipped into 
now and then, at odd moments. As a relater of 
stories, Causeur is remarkably felicitous, and among 
his Causerie are some of the freshest and best-told 
stories that we have encountered for a long time. 
Almost equally felicitous are the touches of personal 
portraiture and the passing thrusts at certain social 
foibles; but more serious topies for reflection are 
sometimes suggested. Whatever may be his subject, 
Causeur never loses his light and graceful touch ; and 
he brings to it a freshness of view and a geniality of 
feeling which please even when they do not amuse. 

....A lecture on “‘The Origin of the Ho- 
meric Poems,” + which was delivered in Vienna in 
1860 by Dr. Hermann Bonitz, and which has since 
passed through four editions in Germany, has been 
translated by an American scholar, who gives as his 
reason for doing so the fact that it is the best brief 
and compact statement of the reasons that have led 
so many German scholars to doubt the unity of au- 
thorship of the poems attributed to Homer, and tocon- 
clude that if there ever was any such person as Homer 
he certainly did not write the Iliad and the Odyssey 
in the form in whieh we now have them. Nearly 
half the little volume is occupied by notes on the 
lecture, and these notes contain a very valuable bib- 
liography which would be of great service to any 
one who desired to study the Homeric problem. 
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